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PREFACE 



The report on the Study of Teacher Certification and Preparation In 
Massachusetts represents a year of Intensive research and wide-spread 
involvement. Dr. Llndley J. Stiles, author of Report Number 1 and Director 
of the Study, envisioned this involvement as the key to the successful 
completion of the study and acceptance of the findings and proposals, as 
well as lending support to the Implementation of the recommendations. 

Throughout the study, the staff was fortunate to have the close co- 
operation and assistance of the State Department of Education and the 
Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education. The staff Is, Indeed, grateful 
to these personnel who facilitated the gathering of statistics and data so 
vital to the study. 

The members of the Study Committee who gave so generously of their 
time contributed In no small way to the clarification of the problems and 
the final summarization of the recommendations. 

Particularly helpful and valuable were the reactions and suggestions 
of the many consultants who voluntarily prepared papers and/or presented 
their ideas at the conferences and the Study Committee sessions. 

The response to the questionnaires from the several professional groups 
Indicated a high degree of Interest In and concern for teacher certification 
and preparation within the state. The data from these questionnaires gave 
clear evidence of the attitudes and thinking of those who are closest to 
the problems. 

While It was necessary to put certain limitations on this year's study 
In order to fulfill the requirements of the original proposal, suggestions 
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and concerns of the several specialized professional groups were greatly 
appreciated and have been included with the proceedings* 

The reception and time accorded the different members of the study 
staff on the various college and school campuses were evidence of the 
support to be found among teacher preparation faculties for the need for 
change in certification procedures and ‘,in teacher education programs. 

The reader who wishes to understand and thoroughly examine the 
problems of certification and teacher education, along with the recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the educational system in Massachusetts, 
will be impressed by the total involvement and agree that this has been 
truly a "team approach". 

Phyllis L. Devine, 
Coordinator of Research 
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INTRODUCTION 



The existence cf a qualified and sufficient teaching force — of 
education professionals In all categories ““ Is a basic requirement of a good 
system of education In Massachusetts# As the Wlllls“*Harrlngton Commission 
noted| Massachusetts I In 1951p was the last among the states to Institute a 
state system of teacher certification and that Its certification requirements 
were low and rigid. Because of these circumstances » the Commission recommended 

that: 



"a major project for the Advisory Council on Education be a 
further review of present certification processes and the design 
of policy and procedure suggestions to Improve the certification 
of educational personnel. This project should Include consider- 
ation of the appropriate role of the state In the certification 
process I the appropriate legal standards to be set for certlfir 
cation^ the appropriate role of Institutions of higher education 
In the certification process^ the kinds of certification to be 
provided f and related matters. It Is the recommendation of this 
Commission that the Advisory Council seek the assistance and 
advice of academic and teacher education specialists In public 
and private Institutions of higher education and of personnel 
managers In government and In business » that the Council seek 
the assistance and advice of the State Department of Public 
School Education, that It prepare Its suggestions as a coherent, 
practical and forward-looking proposal, that It communicate Its 
proposal as a whole to the Board of Public School Education and 
to the Board of Higher Education within eighteen months of the 
formation of the Advisory Council, and that pending the submis- 
sion of this proposal no extensive alterations in present cer- 
tification be undertaken by the Department of Education." 

While the Advisory Council was appointed In December, 1965, it did not 

have a staff until November, 1966. Now In May, eighteen months after the 

Director took office, a major study of teacher certification and teacher 

education In the state has been completed and this report published. 

As the Council staff approached the problems of teacher certification. 

It became Increasingly clear that certification cannot be separated from the 

3 ]ixd In— service education of teachers. The assurance of a high 

quality teaching force can only be gained where the state, the colleges and 



universities and the schscl systems themselves are systematically related In 
both planning and carrying out programs of preparation and certification* 

Thus I the Council resolved to broaden the study to Include all facets of the 
formation and maintenance of our teaching force* 

Again, the Wlllls-Harrlngton Commission reported that "the Council *** 
has been designed to pull In from all parts of the nation the finest experts 
and consultants It can find whose frames of reference are the problems 
themselves, not their conditions in Massachusetts*" 

The Council chose as the director of this, one of its first two major 
studies, Dr* Llndley J* Stiles, professor of education for Interdisciplinary 
studies at Northwestern University and the former dean of the School of 
Education at the University of Wisconsin* Dr* Stiles Is one of the country's 
"finest experts" in teacher education and certification. With the excellent 
assistance of Dr, Phyllis L, Devine and Mr, Albert Mayers of Boston University, 
and with the splendid facilities and services of that university, the Director 
has seen that the study has done all. of the things suggested above by the 
Commission •••» and more* The profession, public and private, representatives 
of colleges and universities, of boards, commissions and departments, of 
professional organizations, even of severe critics -- all have participated 
and contributed* 

Everyone of the 51 teacher education programs In the state qualifying 
students for certification was visited* Outstanding scholars from universities 
and school systems, the New York and Massachusetts State Departments of Educa- 
tion, the TEPS Commission of NEA contributed of their time, wisdom and 
experience* 
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Out of all of these activities has come a remarkable concensus that the 

systems of teacher certification In the country and of student teaching are 
are Inadequate and that new and more functional systems must be devised — 

systems which require the active participation of the State Department of 
Education, colleges and unlvertles and school systems, of scholars and 
teachers, yes, and of teachers associations and unions* 

On behalf of the members and staff of the Advisory Council and of 
the legislators who created It and gave It funds, I present this study to 
the people of Massachusetts and their political and professional representa- 
tives* What Is recommended is difficult, complex, and the part regarding 
student teaching. Is expensive* But the education of our children, youth 
and teache<>j Is of overriding Importance to each Individual and to our state 
society as a whole* Massachusetts has been first snd superior In education 
matters through most of Its 350 year history* In the area of teacher certi- 
fication and teacher education, it has the opportunity to e first and best 
again upon Implementation of the recommendations of this report* 



William C* Galge 

Director of Research 

The Advisory Council on Education 
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PREFACE 

The certification and preparation of educational personnel are more 
than professional matters; since they relate directly to pupil learning they 
properly are the concern of all. Hence, this study should be of Interest to 
citizens as well as educators. To reach as many readers as possible, three 
types of reports are being made. 

1. The gist of the findings and recommendations Is Included In a brief 
"Overview,” at the beginning of this Report Number I. It can be read 
In just a few minutes. 

2. A more complete, yet still concise, presentation of the status, 
problems and suggested solutions form the rest of this first report. 

It Includes a minimum of detailed data and places recommendations 
and suggestions at the end of each chapter for quick reference. A 
final chapter presents a tlme«>table for making the suggested changes. 
One can scan the entire report In thirty minutes or read It carefully 
In a couple of hours or so. 

3. A second report, published separately. Includes a complete record of 
the study, position papers presented by consultants, digests of Ideas 
and suggestions generated, the data gathered, and a record of the work 
of the staff and Study Committee. It will be of interest to all who 
want to examine more thorouthly the problems, of certification and 
preparation of educational personnel In Massachusetts. 

The Ideas and suggestions Included In these reports came from numerous 
agencies and Individuals. Many were developed by members of the Study Committee 
who provided advice. Interpretations and judgments throughout the Investigation. 
Some were contributed by consultants who helped with three Advisory Conferences. 
Others were presented to the Study Committee by representatives of various lay 
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and profeaslonal groups, schools, Institutions of higher learning and the State 
Department of Education* Still others came from Individuals who attended the 
Advisory Conferences or who responded to the various questionnaires used to 
learn what Is happening and what people think should be* Many persons reported 
Ideas that were similar, but perhaps no single Interpretation of any one would 
have unanimous support* 

The Study Committee considered and reacted to the Ideas collected as well 
as to the proposals Included In this report* There was rather remarkable 
agreement that new approaches to certification are needed, a position supported 
almost unanimously by over two hundred persons who were In attendance at the 
Third Advisory Conference* Samplings of attitudes suggest that widespread 
endorsement prevails for Massachusetts to provide at the state level financial 
support and leadership to Improve the clinical training of teachers* All members 
of the Study Committee favor school and college partnerships to test ways to 
redesign learning for students* Together these Institutions should differentiate 
the roles and responsibilities of teachers within instructional teams that make 
use of para-pro fesslonal personnel and the resources of educational technology* 
They should test ways to protect against obsolescence In educational programs* 
Also, relevant approaches to preparation for various educational positions 
should be built Into the research* Such goals. Incidentally, are given high 
priority for the Education Professions Development Act passed by the U*S* 
Congress* Also, support for these Ideas was found to be generally positive 
among teachers, school officials, professors and administrators In Institutions 
that prepare educational personnel, state department leaders and citizens who 
helped with the Investigations* Where differences of opinion were revealed, 

I 

they tended to relate more to hO!^ the changes might be made to work In 
Massachusetts rather than to whether they should be tried* Such Is to be 
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esspected, since with anything new no one can lay out precise prescriptions for 
Its operation; the need Is for agreement on goals and approaches with freedom 
and Inclination to experiment. 

As Director of the Study » I take full responsibility , but not the credit, 
for the analyses of conditions, Interpretations of data and final recommenda- 
tions made. My purpose In doing so Is to relieve other members of the staff 
and those who served so faithfully on the Study Committee from the obligation 
of complete endorsement of specific Interpretations or proposals, some of 
which, no doubt, reflect strongly my own views. In reality, however, this 
has been a team project — one that enlisted widespread participation from 
representatives of both public and non-public schools and colleges, key 
professional groups, state officials and representative citizens of Massa- 
chusetts. All along, the objective has been to project new Ideas that promise 
to work better, rather than to defend the status quo for Its own sake or merely 
to negotiate compromises between competing Interests. Throughout, It has 
been agreed that new conceptions and approaches to certification and prepara- 
tion of educational personnel are needed. Thus, the focus has been on defining 
a change of direction rather than deciding how present processes may be 



Improved. 

Credit for the success of this study properly should go to hundreds of 
educators and lay citizens who reported Ideas and attitudes as well as Informa- 
tion. Consultants who presented position papers to the three Advisory Confer- 
ences as well as those who reacted to each presentation were Indispensable 







catalysts to creative thinking about better ways to certify and prepare teachers. 
Other contributions were made by key spokesmen for various points of view who 
presented their Ideas to the Study Committee. Schools, colleges, unlversltlejs, 
the State Board of Education, the Executive Office for Administration and 
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Flnancei the Division of State Colleges, the Association of Private and Indepen- 
dent Schools, and representatives of Catholic elementary and secondary schools 
as well as the Advisory Council Itself — all provided valuable Information and 
assistance. The Division of Research and Development of the State Department 
of Education made available Information from Its data banks that otherwise 
would have been Impossible to collect within the time and resources available. 

Appreciation Is expressed particularly to Dean Jack Childress and the 
School of Education of Boston University for making available Its staff and 
facilities to help with the study. Not only did It carry the contract for the 
project and provide personnel to conduct the research, Boston University served 
as host for the three Advisory Conferences and various meetings of the Study 
Committee. Special thanks go to Dr. Phyllis Devine, Boston University School 
of Education, who served as Coordinator of Research for the project. Mr. 

Albert Mayers, Research Associate, also made contributions beyond the call of 
duty. Dr. William Galge, Director of Research for the Massachusetts Advisory 
Council on Education, which sponsored the study, participated actively In all 
phases of the work and contributed vital suggestions that have become a part 
of this report. Dr. Lawrence Fox, Senior Research Associate for the Council, 
also provided assistance. A final word of thanks goes to Northwestern 
University whose national and worldwide commitments to Improve teacher 
education have made possible a unique type of appointment that has permitted 
the Director to participate In this study. 

Llndley J. Stiles 

Director 
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TEACHER CERTIFICATION AND PREPARATION 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 



"Status • Problems and Proposed Solutions" 



Report Number I 



Overview; 



Massachusetts schools — “ both public and non-public -- confront de- 
ficiencies in educational personnel that are multi-dimensional. Not 
enough teachers are available. The quality of preparation of many is 
minimal. The variety of specialized personnel required to staff different 
kinds of schools is insufficient. The capabilities of many teachers do not 
m atch the jobs that need to be performed in schools. The numbers of exper- 
ienced teachers available, and retainable, are too small to guarantee stabil- 
ity in many school programs. 

Predictions for the future suggest that even with the increases in 
college graduates expected, the competition for the kinds of high ability 
persons needed for teaching will perpetuate the shortages of educational per- 
sonnel. Improved programs of recruitment, certification and preparation, as 
well as better salaries and working conditions are vital and will help. 

They likely, however, can do little more than to assure that education will 
not fall further behind in the race for talent. To staff schools in ways 
that assure quality education for all pupils ways must be found to tap 
other sources of manpower, such as para-professional workers, specialized 



technicians, and professionals in cognate fields, 
be made of educational technology. 







In addition, full use must 
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Present standards and procedures for certifying educational personnel 
in Massachusetts are inadequate. They fail to guarantee that all licensed 



to practice in various educational positions will be competent. Nor do they 
differentiate between levels of professional performance. No provision is 
made to protect against professional obsolescence. The emphasis on speci- 
fic course requirements tends to block experimental efforts to improve 
teacher education in colleges and also repels some able persons from entering 
educational work. Some qualified and experienced teachers from other states 
and countries find it difficult or impossible to be licensed in Massachusetts, 
The existing system of certification may operate, at least in public schools 
where licenses are required, to reduce the supply and in some ways the quality 
of educational personnel — an outcome the opposite of its Intended purpose, 
Massachusetts was the first state to develop college programs to pre- 
pare specifically for teaching. Some institutions of higher learning located 
within the State have continued to pioneer in this area. Others have moved 
in this direction in recent years. In general, however, a gap exists between 
the kinds and quality of educational personnel being prepared and the needs 
of schools that now confront many new educational problems. Programs of 
preparation are handicapped by the absence of Job descriptions and general 
agreements relative to differentiations in levels of professional perfor- 
mance as well as the lack of opportunity for advancement of instructional 
personnel. Failure to devise systems to keep educational programs up to 
date and self-renewing represents an added limitation on programs of prepar- 
ation for the educational professions. 



Improving the certification and preparation of educational personnel 
in Massachusetts will require the cooperation of all concerned. Strong 
leadership is necessary at the state level. Such can be accomplished within 
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the unique traditions of local responsibility that prevail in the Common- 
wealth, State help Is needed to assure minimum standards for educational 
personnel and to provide needed state— wide financial vasslstance to colleges 
and universities to Improve programs of preparation. The Massachusetts 
Legislature will need to provide appropriate legislation and certain kinds 
of financial support, A suitable agency needs to be developed by the State 
Board of Education to provide leadership, to achieve appropriate Involvement 
of various concerned groups, to develop common minimum standards for certifi- 
cation, to encourage experimentation to Improve teacher education and to 
administer certain kinds of financial support. Authority to act and freedom 
from politics — both from within and outside the education professions — 
will be essential to Its success. Effective staff leadership will be vital 
too. Imperative will be the attainment of cooperation from non-public as 
well as public colleges and universities, since Massachusetts as much as any 
other state depends on both kinds of institutions for Its supply of educa- 
tional personnel. Academic scholars who are responsible for the general 
education and subject specialization of teachers, as well as specialists in 
education will need to participate. Close partnerships will be required 
between colleges and elementary and secondary schools If educational progress 
Is to be achieved^ Greater responsibility needs to be assumed also be vari- 
ous segments of the teaching professions, especially classroom teachers. 
Supervisory and administrative personnel should play appropriate roles. 
Organizations that provide leadership In professional affairs should be 
properly Involved, Also, members of school committees and other Interested 
laymen have contributions to make. 

Despite widespread dissatisfactions with present practices In teacher 
certification and preparation — for differing reasons, Incidentally 
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rather general support prevails for the following basic assumptions that 
undergird this report* 

1* Certification of educational personnel Is considered an appropriate 
and essential obligation of the state* Its function, as In the licensing of 
professionals In other fields, Is to attest the professional competence of 
various types of educational personnel and to protect the public, e*g* pupils 
In elementary and secondary schools, from Incompetent practitioners* A per- 
mit to practice — which Is what certification represents — should be a 
guarantee of performance above defined minimum levels for particular kinds 
of professional responsibilities* Continuation or renewal of a license 
should carry with It assurances that professional competence Is being maln- 



2* The need for educational personnel to be prepared — both by study 
and supervised clinical practice — for specific kinds of professional assign 
ments Is Incontestable* People are not bom with the ability to teach; such 
must be developed* Additionally, the academic study of a subject In college 
for given lengths of time Is no reliable guarantee of adequate professional 
performance* Suitable preparation of educational personnel should provide 
for the mastery of appropriate knowledge and Intellectual abilities and 



also for the development of performance skills* The latter requires exten- 
sive supervised clinical practice In assignments for which preparation Is 



3* Those who teach should take major responsibility for establishing 
and maintaining standards and for Judging qualifications for professional 



aimed 




I 



practice* In doing so, the objective should be to attract and retain In 





certified 



teaching competent persons, rather than arbitrarily to limit the numbers 
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A, The statei in this Instance the Commonwealth of Massachusetts » shares 
responsibilities with local school districts and Institutions that prepare 
educational personnel to define the kinds and qualities of personnel required 
and to provide a constant and adequate supply of well-prepared candidates to 
staff educational programs In both public and non-public schools* 

Key recommendations and suggestions of this study » In brief , include the 



following: 



With Respect to Staffing Schools In the Future- **- 

1, Staffing patterns should be redesigned to make full use of various 
educational specialists, professionals In cognate fields, fully qualified 
professional personnel, beginning or associate teachers. Interns In training, 
and para-prof ess lonal personnel* Professional teachers should be In charge 
of the diagnoses and prescriptions for Instruction of all children with the 
various teaching services performed by appropriate members of the Instructional 
team* Additionally, full use should be made of educational technology* 

2* School personnel policies, such as employment qualifications, staff- 
ing assignments, salaries, promotion and tenure, should be related to the new 
differentiated uses of teaching talents* A key objective should be to provide 
opportunities for appropriate professional contributions, advancement, finan- 
cial reward and professional prestige within the Instructional team* 

With Respect to Certification— 



1* Certification should be based on knowledge — of general background. 



subject specializations and pedagogy Itself — and professional performance, 
rather than transcript records as at present* The citizenship requirement 
should be discontinued or made more flexible since It denies schools the 



services of teachers from other countries* 



Motes: (a) In changing the approach to certification, presently employed 
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and those In preparation should be protected. They should be 
permitted, however, to seek certification — • Initial or renewal — 
under the plan herein proposed, 

(b) The present permissive policy regarding certification of teachers 
In non-public elementary and secondary schools should be main- 
tained, It Is hoped, however, that the proposed new approach 
will attract their voluntary participation, 

2, Standards of professional performance should be developed by repre- 
sentative leaders In each field. Including scholars In academic and profes- 
sional areas and teachers In elementary and secondary schools as well as 
school officials. The objective should be to assure that all licensed to 
professional practice will have Initial and continuing minimum acceptable 
performance ability at the level certified, 

3, Procedures for certification should provide alternate ways to qualify 
that while assuring adequate performance by all will accommodate differences 
In Individual lud Institutional programs of preparation. Examples suggested 
Include approved Institutional plans for Judging knowledge of subject matter 
and ability to perform, certification by examination that Includes performance 
tests — administered either by preparing Institutions or state credentials 
committees — , and professional judgements by qualified colleagues In schools 
and colleges In accordance with established standards approved procedures, 

4, The number of licenses Issued for various kinds of professional 
practice, e,g, teaching, counseling or administration, should be kept to 

a minimum with specialized qualifications of educational personnel attested 
by academic, experience and performance records rather than by license. 

Four levels of licenses are suggested: Internship licenses for those 

in training; Associate Teacher Licenses for beginning teachers; Professional 
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L1 censes for those who demonstrate ability to handle professional assignments 
Independently of supervision; and Educational Specialists Licenses for high- 
level teachers and those with particular kinds of specialization, such as 
counseling, supervision, administration or professionals In cognate fields, 
e.g. sociology, psychology, or systems analysis* Licenses for para-prof es- 
slonal workers will likely be unnecessary unless they are required for 
employment or otherwise be the practice In a trade field* 

5* Provisions should be made for periodic renewals of licenses, without 
reference to tenure, based on demonstrated maintenance of scholarship and 
professional competence. Suggested renewal points are: Internship Licenses — 

annually; Associate Teacher Licenses — every three years; Professional and 
Educational Specialists Licenses — every seven years. 

With Respect to Preparation— 

1* Tae Legislature should appropriate and allocate through the budget 
of the State Board of Education funds to provide adequate conditions for 
clinical training of educational personnel, e.g* for student teaching. 
Internships and practlcums* Such funds should be used primarily to re- 
imburse school systems that reduce the loads of Interns and personnel who 
supervise those In training (e.g. critic or cooperating teachers) and to 
provide state personnel to assist preparing Institutions In making assign- 
ments of prospective teachers to training stations In schools. Some funds 
may be needed also to reimburse colleges and universities for training 
school supervisors of clinical practice. ^ 

2* School systems and Institutions that prepare teachers should be 
encouraged, and provided financial help, to experiment with ways to re- 
design systems for student learning In elementary and secondary schools and 
the preparation of needed personnel — particularly in situations In which 
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exlstlng programs are Inadequate such as In Inner-city or rural schools* 

3* Academic professors In colleges and universities , with the assistance 
of specialists In education as well as teachers and administrators In elemen- 
tary and secondary schools should work to redesign the liberal arts and sub- 
ject specializations of prospective teachers to make such s tidies relevant 
to the life of the times as well as a base for scholarly development* Atten- 
tion should be given, particularly, to preparing teachers who are acquainted 
with new curriculum theories and content* 



4* Local school systems, either Individually or In cooperation with 
each other and/or colleges and universities, should provide plans for the 



In-service development of educational personnel that will ensure continued 



learning and professional competence* 



5* Graduate programs of preparation for specialized educational per- 



sonnel should: make full use of the academic resources of cognate fields, 

avoid the national pattern of over-emphasis on professional courses, and 
make appropriate use of supervised Internships to develop and verify needed 
professional skills* In general, the master's degree should be aimed at 
Improving teaching competence* 

With Respect to State Leadership— 

I* The General Court should authorize or request the creation of a new 



sub-dlvlslon by the State Board of Education to which should be delegated 



full responsibility for the certification and Improvement of educational 



personnel* Such mechanism, which could be administered similarly to the 
present Division of Library Extension, might be called a "Commission for 
Certification and Preparation of Educational Personnel" or some other 
suitable name* It should be accorded quasl-legal powers to perform Its 
duties and given such other protections as may be needed to guard against 
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polljtlcal pressures — from within and without the. education professions « 

Its composition should provide for appropriate representation of able and 
respected elementary and secondary school teachers and administrators , 
academic and pedagogical scholars from colleges and universities as well 
as key laymen representing school committees or possibly other citizen 
groups concerned directly with education. Its authority should be to 
develop standards and procedures for the certification of educational 
personnel, to certify t.o the State Board of Education all eligible for 
licenses, to provide leadership and to coordinate resources for the 
Improvement of teacher education and to administer the plan of support 
for clinical training proposed by this study. To carry out Its respon- 
sibilities the Commission should be empowered to employ a professional 
staff and to create and support various credentials committees needed to 
establish standards In the different areas of specialization. 

2. Departments of the State Board of Education should continue to 
project the requirements for educational personnel, Issue official 
licenses for various kinds of educational practice, maintain comprehensive 
data on the personnel licensed, and to assess the effectiveness of educa- 
tional programs . 

3. Increased financial support should be provided, for the preparation 
of teachers in the state colleges and the University of Massachusetts. The 
objective should be to make the programs of preparation, particularly In 
the areas of general education and subject specializations, equal to the 
best In the private colleges. At the present time some state Institutions 
spend less per student annually to prepare teachers than do better high 
schools to educate their students. Compared to the support provided for 
provided for preparation for other professions, teacher education Is woefully 
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undersupported, In both public and non-public Institutions, 

4, The Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education should continue to 
provide assistance to the Massachusetts Legislature, the State Board of 
Education, the Board of Higher Education, and other agencies to help enact 
the recommendations of this report. The Committee that has helped with thli 
study might be asked to continue to provide assistance until the new Commission 

has been activated. 

With Respect to Action on Recommendations— 

1, The Massachusetts General Court should modify present certification 

statues to: (a) discontinue or otherwise provide greater flexibility for 

the citizenship requirement; (b) authorize or request the State Board of 
Education to establish the proposed Coirmlsslon for Certification and Prepar- 
ation of Educational Personnel: and (3) to transfer complete responsibility 
for certification to the new sub-dlvlsion of the State Board of Education. 

It will need, also, to appropriate funds to support the new program of 
certification, the provision of adequate resources for clinical training, 
and experimentation to Improve the preparation of educational personnel. 

2, The State Board of Education needs to take the following steps: 

(1) Establish the Commission for Certification and Preparation of Educational 
Personnel as a quasl-legal adjunct service; (2) Request funds to support the 
work of the Commission, Including a budget to provide appropriate resources 
for the Clinical training of educational personnel; and (3) define working 
relationships between existing departments with the new Commission. 

3, Teachers and other educational personnel. Individually and through 
their professional associations, need to take responsibility for supporting 
the needed legislative action assisting the Commission to establish and 
maintain suitable performance standards for each field and level of certlfl- 
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catlon, and help school systems and preparing Institutions to Improve the 
preparation of educational personnel* 

4, Colleges and iwilversltles that prepare educational personnel should 
move to: (1) project preferred approaches to Judging performance of candi- 

dates for teaching; (2) cooperate with the proposed state-supported program 
of clinical training of educational personnel; (3) work with school systems 
to relate the preparation of educational personnel to new deslgnes for student 
learning Inelementary and secondary schools* 

5* School systems should move as rapidly as possible to adapt all 
personnel policies to the new differentiations of teaching competence* They 
will need, also, to develop appropriate In-service programs that qualify 
teachers for higher levels of certification and for the periodic renewal 
of licenses* 

THE STUDY IN BRIEF 

The above recommendations have come from a comprehensive Investigation 
of ways to Improve the certification and preparation of educational per- 
sonnel In Massachusetts* Sponsored and financed by the Massachusetts 
Advisory Council on Education, the study has Involved a wide range of in- 
formation gathering operations that have gone on during the past year* 

Data on the sources, supply, demand and quality of the State’s educational 
personnel have come from analyses of trends over the past five years, 1961- 
62 to 1966-67* Information was obtained from 190 Superintendents of Schools 

In Massachusetts and also from a study made of the qualifications of teachers 

■ 

certified during this period* In addition, visits were made to fifty-one 
colleges and universities — both public and non— public — that offer 
comprehensive programs of preparation for teachers and other educational 
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personnel mey be Inipiroved* A Study Committee^ composed of 25 members drawn 
from various segments of the lay and professional populations » played a key 
role In this as well as other phases of the study. It advised the staff 
throughout and helped Interpret needs and possibilities. The Committee held 
hearings to gain the views of representatives of key educational groups. It 
also sponsored three statewide Advisory Conferences, The firsts held on 
November 18 ^ 1967 ^ dealt with Teacher^JEor_^lM^achuae^ts_^^__1980} the second ^ 
the second, on December 9, 1967, focused on The Reform of Teache^ Education ; 
and the third, on February 3, 1968, was concerned with the Certification of 
Teachers , Each of these conferences was attended by about 200 representatives 
leaders from schools and colleges. Including academic as well as pedagogical 
specialists, various educational agencies and organizations as well as lay 
groups. Both public and non-public education were represented throughout. 

The general format followed was to hear the views of selected consultants 
on each subject and then to provide opportunities In small discussion groups 
In which participants could give their reactions and suggestions. Key Ideas 
were recorded for analysis by the study staff, 

A broader effort to obtain Ideas and Information Involved the use of an 
attitudes Inventory (see Volume II) that was sent to randomly selected samples 
of educational personnel and citizens. The following groups were Included: 
public and non-public elementary and secondary school teachers and principals, 
public school supervisors and superintendents. School Committees of public 
schools, presidents of Parent-Teachers Associations, and college professors 
of education and liberal arts. In addition, all staff members — a total of 
60 — above the rank of supervisor In the State Board of Education were polled. 
Numerous personal Interviews were held by the study director and staff 
with Individuals and committees who represented various public and non-public 
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educatlonal agencies and organizations. Proposals for certifying and pre- 
paring particular types of educational personnel that have been developed 
by several professional groups and Institutions were studied. Also, Infor- 
mation was obtained about practices In other states and nationwide proposals. 
All In all, this Is perhaps the most extensive study of teacher certification 
ever undertaken by any one state. The side-scale Involvement of professional 
and citizen leaders Is unlt|ue to studies of this type. 
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PERSONNEL FOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
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PtibllC interest In the certification and preparation of educational 
personnel stems from the high priority given to education today* Changes 
in society have made schooling the exclusive road to adulthood^, In such 
context, education has become more than a personal privilege; it is now 
a social necessity* Thus, the extent and quality of education are the 

responsibility of all* Since the effectiveness of schools depends to a 

\ 

high degree on the personnel provided, all citizens have a stake in de- 
cisions about who should teach and hcr^ they should be prepared* 

SHORTAGES OF QUALIFIED EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 
The continuing national trend of Inadequate supply of qualified 
teachers and other educational personnel, e*g* librarians, supervisors, 
counselors and administrators, characterized schools in Massachusetts — 
both public and non-public* As pointed out by Dr* Frederick Jackson, 
President of Clark University, at the first Advisory Conference, present 
staffing problems promise to continue into the foreseeable future* The 
shortages that exist are multl-dlmenslonal, relating to numbers, quality 
of preparations, diversity of specializations, adaptability to needs of 
schools, and professional experience* The critical nature of the defi- 
ciencies ls( accentuated by the comparatively low standards that present 
state certlflcatloii laws prescribe as adequate* Deficits in numbers and 
abilities of personnel are made more acute, too, by rising community ex- 
pectations for better educational results* No longer are parents satis- 
fied with teacher's '^rliose major competence is ability to "handle discipline" 
important as order in classrooms is — , they want instructors who are good 
scholars and capable of adapting knowledge to the maturity levels as well 
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as cultural backgrounds of individual students* Most of all they expect 
teachers to understand the learning problems of different kinds of pupils 
and to be able to Inspire the kinds of Interest and success In learning 
that motivate boys and girls to remairs in school rather than drop out. In 
short, staffing levels and patterns that were accepted as standard or ade- 
quate a few years ago today are being condemned as obsolete. They will be 
even less acceptable In the future. 

Numbers of Teachers 

To understand the complexities of staffing schools. It Is necessary to 
realize the size of the teaching force required. In Massachusetts, It Is 
Important to consider the needs of non-public as well as public schools 
since both types of institutions draw upon available teaching talents. As 
Table I shows, at the beginning of the school year 1966-67, a total of 
57,625 teachers were employed in public and non-public elementary and 
secondary schools in Massachusetts. They taught a total of 1,319,178 pupils. 
As the distributions indicate, about one oiit of five teachers is employed 
in a non-public - private or parochial - institution. 

In terms of numbers alone, did Massachusetts have enough teachers to 
staff public and non-public elementary and secondary schools? The answer 
given by school officials is; ”No, not if the public wants good quality edu- 
cation for all children." Less than eight percent of public school super- 
intendents reported that over the past five years they have been able to fill 
all teaching positions With teachers who were fully certified by the State 
of Massachusetts. The proportion of teachers employed on temporary permits 
or waivers averaged from six to ten percent each year for the state as a 
whole. Teachers in public schools had to teach, on the average, classes 
of 24 pupils in elementary schools and 20 pupils in secondary schools. In 
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over ten percent of elementary classrooms > however, the pupil— teacher ratio 
exceeded 30!l. The average for high school classes, e.g, 20:1, compares 
to the ratio of 16,7:1 recommended by the Willis-Harrington Commission. 
Pupil-teacher ratios, of course, can only reflect the supply of teachers 
available. They do not necessarily give an accurate picture of the quality 
of learning in individual class groups of differing sizes. All factors con- 
sidered, however, expert opinion holds that a manageable relationship should 
be maintained between pupil enrollments and staffing levels. Otherwise close 
attention to problems of Individual pupils may become difficult. A priority 
to be honored in any staffing plan is for all instructional decisions for all 
pupils to be made by fully qualified and competent professional teachers. 

If pupil-teacher ratios become so large that such is impossible, educational 
quality will deteriorate, 

t^at about the supply of other kinds of educational personnel? The 
shortages in numbers is repeated over and over again: not enough well— pre- 

pared administrators; more librarians needed; deficits in teachers of handi- 
capped pupils; too few guidance counselors; supervisors in scarce supply; 
and classroom teachers competent and willing to supervise student teachers 
and interns difficult to find. 

Such numerical shortages can be expected to become more serious as higher 
education, adult education, research agencies, government, business and in- 
dustry increase pressures to recruit personnel from elementary and secon- 
dary schools. A further drain on teaching talent comes from the traditional 
demand for specialists in supervision, counseling and administration. Mar- 
riage of women and military service for men can be predicted to continue to 
reduce the supply of educational personnel available. 
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TABLE I 

PUBLIC AND NON-PL^LIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
PUPILS AND TEACHERS IN MASSACHUSETTS — FALL 1966 



Type 


Public 


Non-Public 


Total 


Elementary: 


No. Schools 


1,881 


633 


2,514 


No. Pupils 


*613,941 


190,500 


804,441 


No. Teachers 


25,014 


6,350 


31,364 


Secondary : 


No. Schools 


515 


263 


778 


No. Pupils 


444,717 


70,020 


514,737 


No. Teachers 


21,365 


4,896 


26,261 



Totals : 








Schools 


2,396 


896 


3,292 


Pupils 


1,058,658 


260,520 


1,319,178 


Teachers 


46,379 


11,246 


57,625 



* Includes 17,371 special students. 
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Qualltv of Teachers Available 

More important than numbers is the quality of teachers available. A 
traditional way to judge quality is by the proportion of the teaching force 
that meets state certification standards. According to data supplied by the 
Division x. f Research of the State Department of Education, approximately 
eight percent of public elementary and secondary school teachers in 1967-68 
were not certified. In some schools, of course, all teachers held certifi- 
cates; in others as high as thirty percent did not. In addition to those 
teachers not qualified for certificates. State Board of Education officials 
estimate that as many as ten percent of secondary teachers had primary 
teaching assignments in areas in which they were not certified to teach. 

Since by primary teaching assignment is meant the subject to which half or 
more of a teacher’s time is devoted, many other teachers may have been 
teaching one or more courses for which they had insufficient academic prepara- 
tions « 

Reports made by superintendents of public schools as a part of this 
study revealed that over ten percent of last year’s public elementary and 
secondary school teachers were assigned to subjects or grades that they were 
not prepared to teach. When non-certified personnel and those with mis-assign- 
ments are combined, state officials estimate that perhaps twenty percent of 
students in public schools are receiving instruction from personnel not 
qualified by certification for such assignments. 

Even teachers who qualify for a Massachusetts certificate may not be, 
as Dr. Robert Bond, of Boston State College, stressed in his testimony to 
the Study Committee, adequately prepared to teach. Only eighteen semester 
hours of a college study are required for a major in a field. Other states, 
typically, require twice as much preparation. Even worse, it is possible 
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for high school teachers to qualify with only minors In their teaching sub- 
jects, which Is twelve semester hours of college work — about half the 
minimum required In most other states. Teachers In elementary schools are 
required to have neither majors or minors In academic fields. Professional 
training, particularly In student teaching. In which only two semester hours 
are required, may be completely Inadequate. 

Fortunately, many Massachusetts teachers ai:e better qualified, as judged 
by numbers of course credits, than state certification standards require. A 
study of transcripts of a random sample of teachers licensed over the past 
five years, 1962-67, revealed that the average number of college semester 
hours In major fields for high school teachers was thirty-seven. High school 
teachers had earned, on the average, twenty-seven semester hours In education 
courses. Elementary teachers averaged thirty-four semester hours In education 
courses. 

Performance Capabilities 

Often shortages of teachers and other educational personnel relate to 
the performance capabilities of those available. For example, even teachers 
who are well prepared on paper may not be qualified and capable of teaching 
culturally deprived pupils or the content of the new> currlculums that scholars 
have recently developed. 

Superintendents of public school systems reported that a third of begin- 
ning teachers employed, all of whom are fully certified and expected to carry 
regular assignments as teachers, are not really ready to take full responsi- 
bility for teaching. Inability to manage classrooms and failure to understand 
differences in children were the major weaknesses noted. Lack of knowledge 
about learning and teaching and poor knowledge of content to be taught were 
other deflclences listed, in that order. 
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Of all teachers employed — both new and experienced — thirty-six per- 
cent were reported poorly prepared to deal effectively with the cultural and 
psychological differences of various types of students, A similar percentage 
was judged unable to translate new knowledge into school programs of instruc- 
tion, Such deficits in performance capabilities may be due to the kinds of 
preparation received or to the attitudes held toward professional work. 

Many teachers have not taken the kinds of courses, in such behavioral sciences 
as anthropology, sociology, psychology, economics or political science, that 
would help them to understand the life and problems of different kinds of 
people. Their professional training may not have prepared them to accept 
disadvantaged children or to make the modifications in instructional materials 
and teaching techniques that are essential in inner-city or rural schools. 
Many, no doubt, have been conditioned against working with the kinds of 
children who need help most. Their goal is to find employment in suburban 
schools where children tend to learn with little assistance from instructors. 



; Inability to adapt to new ways of organizing instruction — such as 
team teaching, the use of televised lessons, electronic tape facilities or 
even simple audio-visual aids — is another failure of many teachers who are 
well qualified by transcript records. As Dr, Gabriel D, Ofiesh pointed out 
to the first Advisory Conference, in an age of atomic energy and aerospace 
explorations, schools are still using "horse and buggy" techniques. Super- 
intendents of public schools in Massachusetts reported that forty percent of 
teachers in service cannot make effective use of the new instructional tech- 



nology in their teaching. Elementary teachers, particularly, often are con- 
ditioned against modifications in the so-called "self-contained" class room 
that requires each teacher to teach all skills and subjects — — an impossible 



task for most. 



Too Few Experienced Teachers 
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It is difficult, if not impossible, to maintain high quality in educa- 
tional programs when schools must operate with patterns of high turnover of 
teachers and too few experienced teachers to maintain stability. Data pro- 
vided by the State Board of Education indicates that on the average, Massa- 
chusetts public schools experience a twenty percent turnover each year. For- 
ty percent of all new teachers who come into Massachusetts schools leave the 
profession within five years; twenty to thirty percent more are estimated to 
move from school to school within this period. Some schools have as high as 
sixty percent turnover in one year. Some may have as few as ten percent of 
their teaching forces that remain constant over a decade. Even in urban 
school systems where patterns of tenure are longer the turnover problems are 
serious. Traditionally, city teachers seek transfer mray from inner-city 
schools to more prestigious positions. 

With teachers salaries low and the time required to achieve maximum pay 
scales relatively short, many teachers find that they are forced by th^ir 
growing economic responsibilities to move out of the classrooms into supers 
vision, counseling or administration to increase their incomes. Others move 
out of educational work altogether. 

The net impact of teacher turnover on some schools is lack of continuity 
of staff and unstable relationships between school, pupil and community. For 
education as a whole, the small proportion of experienced teachers has miti- 
gated against the development of high level professional services. As a con- 
sequence, the beginning teacher in a school is assumed to be exchangeable 
with the person of ten or twenty years experience. 

Diversified Specialization of Personnel 
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The q^uality of educational programs suffers from t’.e lack of various 
kinds of specialists needed in modern systems for learning. School systems 
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have difficulty finding leadership for instructional teams, specialists in 
programmed instruction, experts in the new media, and good scholars in dif- 
ferent subject fields. They may not be able to find librarians, supervisors 
who have advanced beyond the generalist level, or guidance counselors and ad- 
ministrators who have high level preparations for such work. Professionals 
in the behavioral sciences are difficult for school systems to attract. Data 
processing personnel are scarce and too expensive for many school budgets. 

Nor is there an adequate supply of persons capable of organizing and direct- 
ing educational research and experimentation. Another serious deficit is in 
the category of teachers capable of supervising the clinical training of stu- 
dent teachers and interns. 

SOURCES OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 

In theory, each state should prepare a sufficient number of teachers to 
supply the needs of its schools. With mobility patterns that exist, exchanges 
of personnel with other states are to be expected and are, no doubt, benefi- 
cial. Massachusetts is a state that exports tevichers, due primarily to the 
national character of many of its private institutions or higher learning. 
Actually, the total teacher production (now about 7,600 annually) could be 
employed at home. Because many go to other states, however, it is necessary 
to import a sizeable portion of the educational personnel required to staff 
schools in Massachusetts. Because of migration patterns of educational per- 
sonnel, over a fourth of the teachers employed in elementary and secondary 
schools in Massachusetts come from other states. At the secondary school 
level the percentage approximates one-third of the total. Over one-third 
of the superintendents of schools and senior high school principals are pre- 
pared in other states. Twenty-seven percent of the junior high school prin- 
cipals and seventeen percent of elementary school principals ar© outsiders 
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by origin. Over half of the heads of departments In secondary schools have 
been recruited from other states as have more than sixty percent of the cur- 
riculum specialists and about twenty-five percent of the guidance counselors. 

With respect to the types of Institutions, regardless of location, pre- 
paring educational personnel employed In Massachusetts, non-public colleges 
and universities carry a heavy responsibility. About thirty-eight percent 
of elementary teachers were trained In non-public Institutions which compares 
to about fifty percent who are products of the state colleges. Twelve per- 
cent attended other types of public Institutions, Over fifty-five percent 
of the states' secondary school teachers come from non-public colleges and 
universities; while almost a third are produced by the state colleges, about 
eleven percent graduated from other public Institutions, A contrast with 
other states Is the small proportion of teachers produced In the state 
university: only four percent of elementary school teachers and about six 
percent of those teaching In high schools, 

HOLDING POWER OF MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS 

Ability to hold educational personnel once they have been employed 
needs to be viewed in two ways: in terms of what happens in individual 

school systems and with respect to the state as a whole. Some school 
systems serve as training laboratories for others. Their school staffs 
are always mobile. The more prestigious and better paying schools have a 
better chance of holding the teachers and administrators they employ. Even 
in these, however, there may be considerable moving about from school to 
school and position to position within the same school — all of which may 
effect the quality of education. 

Even in some of the better school systems turnover. is high. Some sys- 
‘ terns follow policies of employment that encourage teacher mobility. They 
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prefer turnover to tenure. They deliberately employ teachers who expect to 
remain only a few years, such as the wives of students or teachers just out 
of college. The motivation, hox^ever, is not entirely to save money by paying 
lower salaries to less experienced teachers. The practice gains support, 
rather, as a counteractant to obsolescence. Administrators of such schools 
argue that the young inexperienced teachers are up to date in their knowledge 
of subjects and teaching techniques, that they are more stimulating to stu- 
dents, more inclined to try new ideas and to provide variety than teachers 
x^ho have been in the system a long time. "I had rather have a young, bright, 
dynamic teacher just out of college for two or three years than to have a 
less able and ineffective person permanently,” is the x-7ay one superintendent 
justified his policy of planned turnover. 

In terms of ability to hold teachers within the state as a whole, 
Massachusetts seems to compete favorably. It tends to drax<»^ personnel from 
surrounding states, particularly from the Nex-? England region. It benefits 
from the preference of many educational workers of Massachusetts as a place 
to live. The numerous opportunities for graduate study available make it 
possible for teachers to pursue on-the-job study that leads to professional 
advancement. The losses that do occur are due more to the peculiar charac- 
teristics of mobility in the teaching profession. Here Massachusetts seems 
to approximate the national pattern. Stated in general terms it is; Out of 
every ten new teachers employed, six x\rlll have left teaching by the end of 
five years. Of the remaining four, two will have moved one or more times 
to different school systems. One of these four eventually will move out of 
the classroom into other types of educational work while another may drop out 
of teaching. This means that only two of the ten originally employed are 
likely to continue as classroom teachers for as long as ten years or so. Of 
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those who drop out, hov7ever, one or two may re-enter teaching for periods 
of time. 



FUTURE REQUIREMENTS FOR EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 



Various factors Increase the numbers and quality of educational per- 
sonnel needed for the future. These relate to correcting present under- 
staffing of schools, expansion of educational services, enrollment In- 
creases to some extent and the continuing turnover of educational person- 
nel. 

Already the Massachusetts Department of Education is making long range 
projections of the staff requirements to comply with the recommendations of 
the Willis-Harrington Commission.^ Working from the formula of forty teachers 
and ten non-classroom personnel per one thousand pupils in elementary schools, 
and sixty teachers and fifteen non-classroom personnel in secondary schools, 
the committee calls attention to the importance of maintaining flexibility 
to accomodate innovations in curriculum and staff utilization. Significant 
is the attention given to reduced teacher-pupil ratio for classes for handi- 
capped students. 

Staffing schools by the Willis-Harrington Commission formula, now adopted 
by the State Board of Education, will require increases that generally ap- 
proximate the projections included in Table II. Assuming that ninety percent 
of the teaching force in public and non-public schools are certified or judged 
qualified, a conservative estimate, 52,520 of the state's 57,625 teachers 
are qualified. By the newly developed staffing formulas, however, the defi- 
cit of qualified teachers is 9,357, without providing for reduced pupil-teacher 
ratio for special classes. About 680 additional teadners would be needed to 

Advisory Comnittee on Pupll=»Teacher Ratio, Staffing Massachusetts Schools, 
Massachusetts Department of Education, 1968, pp. 16. 
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Staff propsrly classes of handicapped* This would bring the total of teachers 
actually needed in 1967-68 to achieve the State Board Formula to 62,557* 

Data were not available for public and non-public schools with respect 
to non-classroom personnel presently employed* When such are included, accord- 
ing to the present formula for staffing, the total numbers of educational 
personnel needed in ten years, by 1977-78, are predicted to reach 87,910, 
with enrollment increases being estimated at about 1 percent a year* Because 
of the heavy losses of personnel, however, Massachusetts will need 13,978 
new employees annually, not counting the numbers required to make up present 
deficits, if the new formulas are to be met* The estivnates of educational 
personnel needed, although based on the best evidence and judgements avail- 
able, should be viewed as tentative guidelines only* Changes in controlling 
factors such as birth rates, holding power of schools, staff utilization pat- 
terns can easily modify actual predictions from year to year* 

Realistic Approaches to Obtaining Educational Personnel 
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Usual approaches to obtaining a sufficient supply of educational per- 
sonnel are persistently unrealistic* The assumption seems to be that if 
salaries can be improved and class sizes reduced more young people will want 
to teach* Basing preparation requirements more on academic than education 
courses is thought by some to be an added inducement* Making teachers more 
secure by tenure and uniform automatic pay increases represents another ap- 
proach* Added to these are appeals for greater general public respect for 
teaching and more diligent recruitment campaigns* 

Efforts to achieve a sufficient supply and quality of educational per- 
sonnel tsrpically ignore the total manpower picture* For example, with high 
level talent in short supply in all fields, educational planners naively as- 
sume that twice the proportion of college graduates — two out of four instead 
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TABLE II (CON’T) 

* Estimated 90% of those presently employed 

** Staffing formula: Elementary Schools: 40 teachers and 10 non-classroom 

professionals per 1000 pupils 

Secondary Schools: 60 teachers and 15 non-classroom 

professionals per 1000 pupils 

*** Estimated 20% needed annually to replace those retiring or leaving teach- 
ing positions in Massachusotts and 1% additional personnal to provide for 

enrollment increases* 
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of one as at present -- can be attracted to educational work. At the same 
time, they argue that teachers should be dra^m from the upper t\^enty~five 
or thirty percent of college populations. Such reasoning would be falla- 
cious, even if business and Industry as- well as all other professions and 
various governmental agencies were not competing for the same talent. 

The notion that higher pay will attract more and better personnel also 
Ignores competition from other fields. Business and industry, particularly, 
set pay scales by the competition faced. So, too, do other professions and 
even civil service. Skilled labor uses sliding formulas based on costs of 
living and relative pay patterns to keep wages abreast of escalations in the 
economy. The hierarchy of Incomes for various types of work is difficult 
to alter. Teachers* salaries are one of the barometers that forecast changes 
in other fields. If they go up twenty or even fifty percent, so do the pay 
patterns for competitive positions in all other fields. 

Supply and demand statistics for educational positions usually fail to 
Include information about non-public schools. For a state such as Massachu- 
setts, such a limitation may be particularly misleading. It does not show 
the total competition for educational talent. Nor does it give an accurate 
picture of the numbers and kinds of college graduates who elect to teach in 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Another weakness in most efforts to relieve teacher shortages are un- 
realistic assessments of the appeal of conditions of employment. For many 
beginning teachers -*’■ those who major in fields that are not highly market- 
able — salaries appear to be reasonably good. They like the six-hour day, 
five-day week and the long vacation periods. Furthermore, most young people 
are not Induced to enter teaching by assurances that the average class size 
has been decreased by a few pupils, such as from twenty-eight to twenty-four, 
however, teachers' organizations may prize such reductions as bargaining 
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goals. Nor do they think much, at this point in their lives, about maximum 
pay levels or rates of progress toward them. The able and ambitious who con- 
sider careers in education are usually not impressed by such promises of se- 
curity as tenure, single pay scales or retirement protection. 

The assumption that certain attitudes toward educational work can be 
altered significantly Is sheer fantasy. No amount of effort, for exavnple, will 
persuade young women — who outnumber men by four to one among prospective 
teachers — to place a career in teaching ahead of one in homeraaking. Some, 
of course, ultimately will choose to follow both, if conditions permit and 
are sufficiently persuasive. Few, however, will look initially upon teaching 
as more than temporary employment for two or three years. 

It is generally assumed that if prospective teachers were not required 
to take "so many education courses" to qualify for certificates, more able 
young people would choose to teach in elementary and secondary schools. This 
just could be the greatest fallacy of all, particularly in Massachusetts. In 
the first place, education requirements are not unduly high; many students, 
in fact, take more such courses than are required — for either certification 
or college graduation. Teachers in service continue the pattern. Furthermore, 
when professional training is made relevant to classroom experience, as it is 
in some Master of Arts in Teaching programs, able students endorse it as vital 
preparation. In Massachusetts non-certlfled college graduates can teach In 
private schools. Such institutions do not report an over-supply of good ap- 
plicants for their positions. The likelihood is that education already is 
attracting almost a maximum proportion of college graduates. One suspects 
that even if all certification and preparation requirements were abolished, 
the supply of able college graduates Interested in teaching at these levels 
would not be increased substantially. 

More realistic approaches to obtaining educational personnel suggest that 

























by present staffing patterns there never will be a sufficient supply of high 
ability professional teachers to staff all classrooms. No other profession 
has been able to obtain enough professional talent to perform all its services 
Teaching, in fact, is the only field that has not substantially increased the 
number of clients per professional over the past thirty years. The need in 
education is to re-design the use of talents that will be available so that 
new sources of human and technological assistance may be fully utilized. With 
respect to professional careeir teachers, a reasonable goal is not more but 
better prepared personnel. High level professional teachers must serve 
greater numbers of pupils. Their work must be professional in nature with 
the other kinds of necessary chores with which teachers are typically over- 
burdened carried by para-professional personnel. In short, the education pro- 
fessions should aim to develop true professionals who perform professional 
services for professional pay and prestige. 

Nex7 Formulas for Staffing Schools 

Progress toward developing new patterns for staffing schools is already 
under way in Massachusetts. The Department of Education urges experimentation 
to test new ways of staffing schools. Almost half of the public school super- 
intendents report the use of para-professional personnel, including teacher 
aides, interns in training. Instructional secretaries, lay readers and other 
kinds. Increased use is being made of the resources of educational technology 

Possible next steps to improve the staffing of schools include: (1) 

equalizing pupil-teacher staff ratios for elementary and secondary schools; 

(2) defining appropriate pupil- teacher ratios for special opportunity schools 
for handicapped children — including the culturally and economically disad- 
vantaged as well as children and youth with mental, emotional and physical 
limitations; and 1^3) projecting possible staffing models that make use of 
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different kinds and levels of professional and para-professional talents. 

With reference to equalizing staffing ratios for elementary and secon- 
dary schools, traditional practices need to be examined. It has long been 
assumed, for example, that smallest pupil-teacher ratios should be maintained 
with the most mature students — those in graduate schools. Next favored have 
been college undergraduates with high school students and those in elementary 
schools given larger pupil-teacher ratios in that order, fiimple logic raises 
doubts about this pattern of increasing the amount of teacher time available 
as students develop greater capacity for independent study. One would think 
it would be the other way around. Further, providing lower pupil- teacher ratio 
for high schools as compared to elementary schools is difficult to justify 
in the face of research evidence that most educational failures stem from in- 
adequate instructional assistance during the younger years. Quality education 
would seem to demand that elementary schools be provided staff resources equal 
to those in high schools. In terms of the Willis-Harrington formula, this 
would be sixty classroom and fifteen non-classroom personnel per one thousand 
pupils. 

Even smaller pupil-teacher staffing ratios are required for special 
opportunity schools or classrooms. Included in such programs are children 
and youth with cultural and economic disadvantages as well as the ones with 
mental, emotional and physical disabilities. Ten percent of the student 
population in Massachusetts falls into the mentally retarded classification 
requiring special education* Another five percent or more have emotional 
and physical limitations. An additional fifteen percent require special 
help because of limitations in home and community backgrounds. Thus, about 
thirty percent of the student population falls into the category requiring 
small sized classes and specialized instruction. Such a ratio of handi- 
capped to normal may be expected to extend increasingly through secondary 
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school years since these pupils need continuing help. Smaller classes will 
not be needed, however, for normal pupils whose handicap can be remedied by 
effective programs of instruction during elementary school years. Thus, the 
load of Special Opportunity pupils could be predicted to be cut in half for 
the secondary school, assuming the success of the high intensity staffing 
herein suggested. 

Recommendations of the Advisory Committee on Pupil-Teacher Ratios range 
from ratios of 6:1 for deaf and emotionally disturbed children to 1.5:1 for 
mentally retarded and physically handicapped pupils. Experience with work- 
able programs of education for culturally disadvantaged children and youth 
suggest that pupil-teacher ratios should be kept within similar ranges, A 
useful general overall guideline for staffing educational programs for handi- 
capped pupils is a ratio of 10:1 for classroom instruction. Within such a 
formula appropriate modifications can be made for particular groups. In the 
context of the Willis-Harrington recommendations, the ratio suggested is 100 
classroom and twenty auxiliary back-up non-classroom personnel per 1000 handi- 
capped pupils. 

Projecting staffing models as a guide for long-range and statewide staf- 
fing of educational programs will be required as a base for sound planning. 

To illustrate the kind of differentiated staffing involved the following for- 
mula is proposed. It takes as its base the Willis-Harrington formula for 
secondary school staffing, with elementary schools equalized to the same 
ratios, A separate high intensity staffing formula is suggested for handicapped 
pupils in Special Opportunity Schools, The levels of professional and para- 
professional staff members employed are those proposed in Chapter 2 under 
Recommendations for Certification, They approximate the numbers that realisti- 
cally may bq expected to be available at each level of professional performance 
in view of the competition for talent that prevails. Included among Educa- 
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tlonal Specialists may be high level classroom teachers and professionals 
from cognate fields such as sociology and psychology as well as supervisors, 
counselors and administrators* Pro^es^siona^ Teache^r^ or Educa tional Specialists 
will be responsible for professional planning and decisions, although advanced 
Associate Teachers may take some such responsibilities. Interns will rotate 
through the range of teaching responsibilities* Para— profess ional personnel 
will perform various non-professional tasks within the instructional team* 

Such a model can be only suggestive. Modifications in allocations of person- 
nel or even the addition of other categories may be found more practical* 

Also, individual school systems will undoubtedly project patterns uniquely 
suited to their characteristics and preferences. To be avoided is the assump- 
tion tint a model such as follows is Intended to serve as a monolithic pat- 
tern. 
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Elementary and Secondary Schools; 

For every 1000 pupils — 15 Educational Specialists 

15 Professional Teachers 
20 Associate Teachers 
25 Interns or Para-professionals 

Total personnel 75 

Special Opportunity Schools! 

For every 1000 pupils — 20 Educational Specialists 

30 Professional Teachers 
30 Associate Teachers 
40 Interns or Para-professionals 



Total Personnel 120 

Educational Personnel Required Under Proposed Staffing Formula 

A comparison of the numbers of different kinds of educational personnel 
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required under present and proposed staffing patterns, using 1,000 pupil 
units for each type of school, is shown in Table III. Illustrated is the 
reduction possible in professionals required to staff schools. For the six 
units illustrated, the number of professionals required is reduced from 240 
to 180 even though pupil— teacher ratios for elementary and secondary schools 
have been equalized and a ratio of 10*1 provided for special opportunity 
classes. Of significance in this pattern of differentiated staffing, is the 
fact that most of the turnover xi^ill take place at the Associate Teacher and 
Para-professional levels. 

No claim is made that the proposed staffing formula will be less expen- 
sive, initially or eventually. It represents a better and more realistic 
way to staff schools and should produce more learning for the money invested. 

A key advantage will be the retention of good teachers in the classroom, 
since pay scales can be related to levels of performance. Professional 
teachers and those who become Educational Specialists can be placed on salaries 
that are competitive with professionals in other fields with similar com- 
petence. Another advantage of the formula, costt<rise, is that it will pro- 
vide both increases in numbers of personnel for educational services, better 
professional leadership for instructional services for less money than would 
be required under existing staffing patterns. 

What the adoption of a staffing formula of the type suggested will mean 
in terms of educational personnel required for the future can be seen from 



the estimates in Table III. The numbers of Educational Specialists and Pro- 
fessional Teachers needed under the new formula is substantially under the 



requirements Imposed by present staffing patterns, shoxra in Table II. Such 
reductions in numbers of professional tesichers are realistic in terms of the 
talent available and the performance capabilities that can be developed. 
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Table IV Illustrates the types and numbers of personnel that would be 
required under this kind of differentiated staffing at the end of the next 
ten year period. The 77,327 Associate, Professional and Specialized per- 
sonnel needed, compares to an estimated 87,910 that the present formula is 
predicted to require. The additional 37,657 para-professional personnel 
would be expected to add substantially to the quality of instruction, par- 
ticularly for handicapped students where the pupil-teacher ratio would be 
maintained at the level of 10:1. Here, again, estimates can be only sug- 
gestive. Changes in staffing patterns may result from goals pursued, 
availability of talent, preferences of school systems and the dependence 
placed on technological resources* 
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recommendations AND SUGGESTIONS 

As pointed out, the foregoing seinple model for redesigning the over— all 
pattern for staffing educational programs must be viewed as suggestive only. 
Experience and experimentation will be required to determine the specific pat- 
terns that work best. Additionally, Individual school systems will prefer 
different kinds of differentiated use of educational personnel. What is most 
Important is the basic Idea that new formulas should be tried out. On this 
concept the following recommendations rest! 

Recommendations 
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1, New staffing patterns for elementary and secondary schools should be 
developed that make full and appropriate use of various kinds of edu- 
cational specialists, professional personnel, beginning or associate 
teachers. Interns in training and para-professional workers. Pro- 
fessional teachers should be In charge of the diagnoses and prescrip- 
tions for instruction of all children. Much of the actual teaching 
should be done by other members of the instructional team under the 

' direction of professional personnel. Full use should be made of edu- 
cational technology 

2, School personnel policies, such as employment qualifications, staf- 
fing patterns, salaries, promotion and tenure policies, should be 
adapted to new staffing patterns« A key objective should be to pro- 
vide opportunities for appropriate professional contributions, ad- 
vancement, competitive financial reward and professional prestige 

• within the Instructional team, 

3, Long-range planning for educational personnel should: 

a) be sensitive to the total manpower supply and use patterns in the 
state and nation; 
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b) take into account needs of both public and non-public schools; 

c) be synchronized with the growing ref|uireinents of post-secondary 
institutions, including community colleges and adult education; 

d) keep preparing institutions and state credential committees avrare 
of predicted and actual trends in supply and- demand for differing 
kinds of educational personnel. 

Suggestions 

1. Responsibility for projecting the numbers of various kinds of per- 
sonnel needed in education should be assumed by the State Board of 
Education, That agency might well provide leadership, also, to re- 
cruit the kinds of talent needed, 

2* Assessment of the effectiveness of various patterns for the deploy- 
ment of educational personnel should be made by school systems and 
the State Board of Education, Help should be provided by colleges 
and universities and the Federal Regional Research Laboratory, 

3, Educational industries might be asked to assist with experiments to 
make full use of educational technology as an adjunct of staff utili- 
zation policies, 

4, A key objective in all personnel planning should be to improve the 
competence of professional personnel. Increase the number of clients 
served by each professional, and generally to raise the levels of pro- 
fessional service and rewards, 

5, Members of the education professions and the various associations that 
work to improve professional conditions should be involved in all as- 
pects of personnel planning. 










Chapter 2 

CERTIFICATION OF EDUCATIONAL PERSON!5EL 
The quality of teachers and other educational personnel depends on the 
standards maintained as well as the supply available. The two factors are 
related. In general, states that maintain the highest standards for profes- 
sional practice attract the greatest numbers of talented persons seeking em- 
ployment, This rule works also for individual school districts. Able edu- 
cational personnel prefer to work in situations where standards are high. 

State standards for certification, employment demands of individual 
school systems, graduation and endorsement for teaching requirements of col- 
leges and universities as well as qualifications supported by professional 
associations — all Influence the preparation and in-service development of 
educational personnel. The tendency, however, is for state certification re- 
quirements to set the general pattern of quality. Whatever level of quali- 
fications a state accepts for admission to practice may either strengthen or 
limit other influences. If state requirements are low, rigid, or if they em- 
phasize quantitative rather chan qualitative factors, colleges, school systems 
and professional groups are likely to follow the same types of patterns. An 
unfortunate consequence may be an over-emphasis on meeting requirements that 
have little to do with ability to perform required professional tasks. When 
such conditions prevail, as they do now in Massachusetts and many other states, 
failure and frustration of those Involved result. 



FAILURE OF PRESENT SYSTEM 

Massachusetts was the last state to follow the national pattern of state 
certification. Not until 1951 was legislation enacted to establish such a 
plan. It went into effect in 1954 with a grandfather clause that permitted 
those already employed as teachers to continue their work without certlflca- 
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tlon. By 1967-68 about 92% of public elementary and secondary school per- 
sonnel were certified or else came under the grandfather clause provision. 

Not all certified, however, were licensed for their teaching assignments. 

The state plan applies only to public elementary and secondary schools. 

Some non-public school systems, however, have followed the practice of em- 
ploying certified teachers whenever possible. The failure of other non- 
public schools to make use of certification as a protection to students is 
due largely to a lack of confidence of such institutions in the kinds and 
quality of standards maintained as well as to a shortage of certified teachers. 
In some cases, private schools consider such practice contrary to their self- 
image of Independence, Disregard for state certification has been exhibited 
at times, also, by some public school systems for similar reasons. 

Plan for Certification 

The plan adopted in Massachusetts follows the national trend of basing 
certification for teaching primarily on a candidate’s transcript record of 
college courses and degrees, A type of "program approval" — a practice nox'7 
popular in 39 other states — operates in the state colleges. As is true 
elsewhere, however, this arrangement tends to emphasize patterns of courses 
required for institutional endorsement for certification. Its effect is to 
hold the colleges to a state determined curriculum while transferring the 
checking of credits from the State Department of Education to the college 
campus , 

The numbers of credits specified for certification under the transcript 
record plan in Massachusetts are modest in comparison with requirements in 
other states, as shown in Tables V and VI, No specified amounts of credit 
must be taken in the basic liberal arts by either elementary or secondary 
teachers. The baccalaureate degree is required of all^ however, a practice 
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that Is now standard in all except four other states, California and 
Washington require the completion of one year of graduate study for a 
standard certificate and the District of Columbia makes the same require- 
ment for junior and senior high school teachers, Massachusetts law requires 
that an individual be a citizen of the United States to be eligible for a 
teaching certificate, a practice In 32 other states. Good health and sound 
moral character are also required. Fifty-one different classifications of 
certificates are Issued by the State Bureau of Teacher Certification and 
Placement to designate preparation for different assignments. The Initial 
certificate is a permanent one — good for life. State certification is re- 
quired for teachers In public kindergartens, elementary and secondary schools 
as well as junior colleges operated by local school committees. 

Other kinds of educational personnel that must be certified by special 
certificates In Massachusetts Include elementary, junior high and secondary 
schr^ol principals, superintendents of schools, general supervisors, special 
supervisors, guidance directors or supervisors, guidance counselors, school 
psychologists, school librarians, teachers of driver training, teachers of 
the deaf, teachers of speech and hearing handicapped and teachers of special 



schools and classes. 



Principals must hold the master’s degree plus ten and two-thirds semes- 
ter hours of graduate credit for the standard certificate and a two-year 
graduate "Specialist Degree" for the professional certificate. Superinten- 



dents must have sixteen semester hours beyond the masters for the standard 



certificate and the Specialist Degree for the professional certificate. For 
both principals and superintendents the standard certificate must be converted 
Into the professional within an eight year period. 
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Weakneaaes in Present Certification Plan 



Thie Massachusetts plan of certification by transcript records or pro- 
gram approval based on patterns of required courses has been proved to be 
inadequate both in this state and elsewhere. The weaknesses result from 
the approach followed rather than from deficiencies in its administration. 
Underlying the Ineffectiveness of certificatinn by prescribed course credits 
is the lack of comparability of courses and student attainments. Wide 
variations exist in content of courses and programs in different institu- 
tions. Standards range to extremes as well as do the abilities of students 



who are preparing for teaching. Furthermore, patterns required for subject 
majors may not be most relevant to the preparation’ that elementary and secon- 
dary school teachers should have. A prospective teacher may complete suc«» 
cessfully the number of subject course hours prescribed and still not possess 
the kinds of knowledge that particular teaching assignments require. Similar 
differences are found in requirements for the professional sequence. Addition- 
ally, conditions and experiences provided in student teaching or internships 
do not approximate any common standard of quality. Some students in some 
institutions can satisfy the requirement only after the most carefully super- 
vised, intensive and comprehensive demonstrations of lability to teach. Others 
in other colleges may qualify by working only two hours a week for a semester 
in a college science laboratory without ever having taught a high school 



class. 



A positive relationship does exist, or at least it should, between the 
courses students study in college and the knowledge they possess. General 
requirements for blocks of credits in a field, however, do not guarantee 
that all i^ill possess adequate amounts of the right kinds of knowledge to 
teach in particular situations. Nor do they assure that, given the proper 
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knowledge, effective teaching will result. Individual differences in college 
curriculuas, professors and students are so great that coinrnon credit hour re- 
quirementa cannot be expected to produce identical qualifications. One stu- 
dent who has majored in mathematics, for example, may be familiar with the 
concepts and content of the new mathematics; another may have little know- 
ledge of such developments. Also, an Individual may know subject matter well 
or a good student of education without being able to teach. What is re- 
quired is appropriate knowledge and in-depth scholarship in a subject field, 
an understanding of the principles and processes of learning and teaching, 
an acquaintance with the maturity levels ,ry cultural and psychological differ- 
ences in pupils and the ability to translate such knowledge into effective 
teaching performance. A better way of knowing whether given candidates for 
teaching have achieved acceptable performance levels Is for experts to observe 
and judge their work in the classroom. Objective measurements of knowledge 
possessed can be useful Indicators of scholarship but performance tests are 
required to assess teaching ability. 

Massachusetts teachers, administrators, college professors, state depart- 
ment officials and representative laymen as well as consultants who helped 
with this study are in agreement that the present system of certification 
falls to guarantee that all given licensees will be capable to teach. Thus, 
the main purpose of certification — protection of the public against Incom- 
petent professionals ~ is not being achieved as intended. A reported un- 
desirable influence of the present system is the negation of initiative on 
the part of college faculties to devise and test better ways to prepare 
teachers. With the prescription for certification already having been made, 

little Incentive or Indeed freedom to change exists for institutions. Those 
that do attempt to develop new programs often meet resistance from prospec- 
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tive teachers who are content to satisfy minimum requirements or fear that 
the new plans will not lead to certification* 

Failure to guard against prof^assional obsolescence, to differentiate 



years at a time or to distinguish levels of competence are other indictments 
that are made of certification* More than anything else, the certificate 
has come to mean a license to hold a job in a school system. As such the 
process becomes subject to all the political pressures that are associated 
with right to work philosophies. School systems that maintain their own cer- 
tification plans do so, largely, to establish priorities for employmeniti as 
one means of reducing political pressures for individual * candidates , .t 
The present system of certification unquestionably repels some able 
college students who recognize the ineffectiveness of patterns of course 
requirements* A number of non— public schools traditionally have employed 
such college graduates and found many of them promising teachers. Such in- 
stitutions have used on-the-job training in effective ways to remedy the de- 
ficiencies in pre-service pedagogical preparations. Host of these studiSnts, 
to be sure, might have profited from a good program of supervised internship 
and related pedagogical study prior to employment. It must be recognized, 
however, that the emphasis in professional orientation, as far as certifica- 
tion requirements go (only two semester hours must be taken in student 
teaching), is on the academic study about education more than on first-hand 
experiences in teaching and relevant application of knowledge about lecirning 
and teaching. In this respect, it should be said, some preparing institutions 
have departed from the state requirements to place much greater emphasis on 
clinical practice. 

Ironically, the present system of certification — even in the state 



colleges where approved programs exist — takes the decision about who should 



professional personnel from apprentices who are employed for only a few 
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be qualified to teach out of the hands of the people vho are best able to 
Judge either academic adequacy or professional performance. As Dr, Alvin 



P. Llerhelmer, Director, Division of Teacher Education and Certification In 
New York State, pointed out to one of this Study’s Advisory Conferences; 



Today certification means course prescription by the state, 
completion of vjhlch Is offered to the public as a guarantee 
against incompetence in the classroom. If that is really 
the purpose of certification, is the state the best agency 
to carry out the function? Certainly the state is pretty 
far removed from the individual teacher xg'hose incompetence 
is being protected against and a Martian observer could well 
ask why the decision about competence is not made by some- 



one who knows the teacher.^ 



In practice, decisions by state officials about the awarding of certi- 
ficates have qualified some who were not adequately prepared or professionally 
capable to teach and denied certification to others who were. Some col- 
lege graduates who would not be endorsed for teaching by college faculties 



or by competent professionals can obtain licenses because they have the re- 
quired credits. On the other hand, some able prospective teachers and even 
successful, experienced teachers from other states and countries have been 
denied licensure because their transcripts did not comply with state pre- 



scriptions. 

Another weakness of the present system is the la\ck of invol^gement of 
elementary and secondary school teachers^ either individually or through 
their professional associations, in the formulation of standards for admis* 
sion to professional practice. School administrators and supervisors re- 



port, too, that they do not feel closely identified with the system. Nor 
do members of local school committees who represent the public. Academic 



^Alvin P. Lierheimer, ’’Let’s Give Up the Ship,” pp. 3-4, see Report 
Number II 
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professors in colleges and universities have taken little responsibility, 
for defining training requirements in their subject fields or judging the 
overall Impact of programs of preparation. Such isolation from decisions 
about certification, that is felt by key groups, exists despite the fapt 
that the Bureau of Teacher Certification and Placement has maintained ad- 



visory committees that aim to tap the opinions of representative persons. 
The '‘advisory status" of such bodies may well account for the feelings of 
non-involvement. Another factor, no doubt, has been the legal status of 
present standards that make changes difficult and give rigidity to their 
administration, 



Shortcomings of the present system of certification that operates<iin 
Massachusetts and most other states were described succinctly by Dr, Rpy 
A, Edelfelt, Director, National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, National Education Association, at the final Advisory 
Conference held by the Study Committee, 



1. The certification of teachers as we presently operate 
is incomplete and inadequate. 



2, We have passed the area when certification based on 
college credits reported by paper credentials was 
adequate. 






3. Able people are not attracted to or enticed to stay 
in teaching by present certification standards and 
procedures . 



r it 



4. Certification should distinguish levels of competence, 
and responsibility for it should be fixed with several 
agencies . 



5, The profession itself must become more directly respon- 
sible for the certification of teacher competence.^ 



^Roy A. Edelfelt, "Certification and Teacher Competence; Repair or Reform',’ 
Position Paper presented to Third Advisory Conference, See Vol, II of 
this Report, 
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PURPOSES OF CERTIFICATION 










Developing a better system for the certification of teachers and other 
educational personnel, as this study recommends, requires a clear understand- 
ing of the purposes of certification. Needed, also. Is a dissociation of 
certification standards and procedures from other processes such as institu- 
tional accrediting, college graduation requirements, standards of employ- 
ing school systems, tenure programs and qualifications for membership In 
professional associations. If certification is to be effective, it needs 
clear-cut goals and procedures that function Independently from other types 
of controls that aim also to ensure educational quality. Making processes 
Interdependent, in fact, tends to weaken rather than strengthen the Impact 
of each. 

Certification Is a term used to designate the attestment of an Individual* 
qualifications. If one Is certified by other qualified professionals. It 
means that he meets the standards maintained. A license Is a legal permit 
to practice. It Is Issued by the State to an Individual who has been certi- 
fied as meeting professional standards and who meets other requirements for 
licensure that may be specified. Examples of the latter In Massachusetts, 
at present, are United States citizenship, good health and good moral char-, 
acter as well as the payment of license fees. 

Protecting Against Incompetent Professionals 
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Thjs state maintains a system of certification and licensure for educa- 
tional personnel for the same reason It licenses professionals in other fields 
to protect the public against Incompetent professionals. When functioning 
properly, a system of certification should admit to practice all who possess 
defined minimum competence and exclude all others. 

By protecting the public against Incompetent practitioners, a profession 
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enhances Itself. It gains in public confidence and prestige. Furthermore, 



assurance is provided that qualified personnel will not be forced to compete 
with the incompetent. Certification should not be used, however, to arbi- 
trarily limit the number of persons licensed in a field Just to reduce com- 

1 

petition for employment. Nor should it favor any particular types of indi\»i- 
duals. It should be free from political pressures — both from within and 



outside the profession. 

Operating properly as a public protection, certification should serve 
as an attraction to able people to enter and remain in the educational pro- 
fessions. Such an assurance of professional competence should be voluntarily 
utilized by non— public as well as public elementary and secondary schools, 
since the idea of faiHng to provide assurance of qualified personnel should 
be shunned by all agencies that provide educational services to the public. 
Distinguishing Levels of Professional Competence 



Plans of certification can be strengthened, as Dr. James F. Baker 
pointed out to the Study Committee, by distinguishing levels of professional 
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competence. A key objective is to attract and hold superior teachers in 
teaching and, hence, provide schools with higher levels of professional ser- 
vice. Differentiations in certification can be made, for example, between 
the intern in training, the beginning teacher who performs under supervision 
and the professional capable of independent service. Provision can be made, 
also, for those who have specialized in particular kinds of work, such as 
directing instructional teams, television teaching, supervision, counselling 
or administration. 

With the Increased use. of professionals from cognate fields, provisions 
need to be made to include such personnel under appropriate license categories. 
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Wlth para-professional personnel being employed, care needs to be exercised 
to make certain that professional decisions are made by properly licensed 
professionals. In distinguishing levels of professional competence In cer- 
tification policies a goal should be to attract and retain better quality 
personnel rather than artificially to limit the supply or to create a mono- 
poly for those already employed. 

Assuring Against Professional Obsolescence 

Full and continuing protection against professional incompetence re- 
quires periodic checks to make certain that certified personnel keep up-to- 
date In knowledge and effective In performance. Learning Is a responsibility 
of every professional, as Dr. Dwight Allen, Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Massachusetts, and a member of the Study Committee, has pointed 
out. Only by keeping abreast of new knowledge In one's field of specializa- 
tion as well as with Improved professional Insights and techniques can ade- 
quate performance be maintained. 

To protect against professional obsolescence, the renewal of all cer- 
tificates needs to be required at periodic Intervals. Decisions to extend 
licenses to practice should be based upon judgements of adequate professional 
performance at the level of certification. Those re-entering professlbnal 
work after periods of non-practice should meet the same test of up-to-date 
aiid adequate knowledge as well as acceptable performance skills as do others. 

CERTIFICATION BASED ON PROFESSIONAL PERFORMANCE 

An alternative to the present system of certification Is one that Is 
based on professional performance rather than record of college credits. The 
development of such a plan for Massachusetts has received strong support from 
representatives' of various professional and lay groups and has the endorse- 
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ment cf the Study Committee. It also has the backing of leading experts in 
the field of certification and leaders In the professional standards movement 
of the teaching profession, such as Dr. Alvin P. Lierheimer of New York State 
and Dr. Roy A. Edelfelt of the National Comraission on Teacher Education and 
Pj^Qf 0ssional Standards of the National Education Association, both of whom 
served as consultants to this Study. 



Certain apprehensions do exist, of course, about the validity of judge- 
ments of professional performance. In the past the organized teaching pro- 
fession has tended to oppose the idea of assessment of teaching competence 
on the grounds that reliable descriptions of good teaching could not be 
agreed upon. Hence, it has been argued, objective standards by which teacher 
effectiveness can be judged become impossible to formulate. Fears have existed 
also, that performance ratings would become the basis for merit pay plans, 
assignments and retention as well as tenure and promotions. Such uncertain- 
ties have led many to favor keeping a system of certitication based on college 
credits as the lesser of two evils, even though the approach is ineffective. 

A weakness in past efforts to judge professional performance has been 
attempts to apply general descriptions of teacher competence to all fields 
and levels of practice, including subjects or teaching areas now taught and 
any that might be added in the future. An assumption has prevailed that suc- 
cess in teaching such different subjects as art, English, history, German, 
mathematics, physics, physical education and home economics could be judged 
by the same criteria. In addition, it was assumed that to be valid the 
standards used should be equally applicable to teaching performance at the 
elementary level and with different kinds of student groups. A further in- 
surmountable obstacle” has been maintained by some by the demand for absolute 



objectivity in measuring performance. 

Despite claims that teaching competence cannot be evaluated, it is a 
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fact tha judgements of successful practice are common within the profession, I 

They are made at various points in the careers of all educational personnel: 

during training, at the time of employment, for particular assignments, for | 

retention in a position or school system, when tenure.-is awarded, for promo- | 

tlons and — yes in some school systems -- as a basis for merit raises. No | 

one claims that no dlfferneces in ability to teach exist although it is true 
that differentiation between close levels of ability are difficult to describe, | 

Research by Bob Burton Brown and Associates, conducted in California, I 

Florida, Illinois, New York and Wisconsin, has indicated that it is possible j 

to judge teacher performance,^ Of significance is the evidence that profes- | 

slonal observer- judges can agree fairly closely on who is a good teacher or j 

a poor one provided they hold basically similar philosophical and educational 
beliefs. Observations of teacher classroom behavior were found to be the most | 
reliable predictor of evaluative ratings. Availability of criteria as a guide 

1 

to performance judgements helps refine the process. More important, however, 
in terms of validity of overall judgements of successful teacher performance 
is the use of observer- judges who work from differing professional backgrounds, j 

Thus, the judging team should Include specialists in academic subjects as well | 

I 

as educationists, classroom teachers as well as supervisors and admlnlstra- | 

tors. Such diversity tends to cancel out the Individual biases that naturally 
exlst« I 

Basing certification on professional performance differs substantially | 

from other types and reasons for assessing teaching ability. In the first ^ 

i 

place, what is involved is only distinguishing between ability and Inability 
to teach a particular subject adequately and at a specified level. Judging | 

I 

^Bob Burton Brown, William Mendenhall, and Robert Beaver, "The Reliability 
of Observations of Teachers' Classroom Behavior,” The Journal of Experi- 
mental Education . Vol, 36, No, 3, Spring, 1968, pp, 1-10, 
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mlnlmum professional competence is relatively easy compared to distinguish- 
ing precise differences in professional abilities. It has the advantage, also, 
of a continuing period of validation —during student teaching and the intern- 
ship, and throughout the initial years of teaching under supervision. Another 
strength is the possibility of multiple judgements by persons who know the 
candidate well. Including academic professors, specialists in the methodology 
and practicing classroom teachers who supervise the clinical training. 
Developing Knowledge and Performance Criteria 

Judgements of professional adequacy may be aided by criteria that in- 
dicate the kinds and depths of knowledge cons'idered most essential and the 
performance capabilities required for particular professional assignments, 

A danger exists, it should be pointed out, that such agreements may serve to 
perpetuate the status quo rather than to encourage the development of new 
kinds of teachers needed for schools now and in the future. Criteria guide- 
lines, even when developed by academic scholars, education professors and 
classroom teachers may become as rigid and restrictive as course requirements. 

Already national associations of teachers as well as state groups are 
developing criteria standards. The Massachusetts Association of Modem 
Foreign Language Teachers has adopted a plan developed nationally that em- 
phasizes the testing of knowledge and ability to speak and write a language 
as well as teach it. Other groups may be expected to develop knowledge 
and performance criteria to serve as a basis for certification decisions. 

A safeguard for the process of developing knowledge and performance 
criteria might be the involvement of laymen in the process. Their contribu- 
tion might be to keep standards flexible and focused on the needs of various 
kinds of learners in elementary and secondary schools. Another might be to 
counteract the tendency of professionals to use certification as a means of 
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regulatlng the numbers admitted to practice. 

The process of developing performance criteria as a guide for certi- 
fication should be a continuous one in all fields. What is acceptable today 
likely will be obsolete a few years hence. A successful system of certifi- 
cation x<rill provide for the continuous renewal and refinements of the cri- 
teria by which acceptable performance is judged. It will positively en- 
courage change and flexibility, both with respect to established fields of 
teaching and new types of instructional services that educational programs 
require. 

The practice of relating state standards to national efforts to estab- 
lish performance standards needs to be watched carefully in all fields. 
National uniformity is not necessary nor perhaps desirable, no more than it 
will be at the state level. Differences in states, school systems, groups 
of pupils as well as the goals of preparing institutions are often more im- 
portant to maintain than is conformity to a monolithic pattern at either 
state or national level. 

Judges of Professional Performance 



Competence for certification to teach should be judged by thosa most 
familiar x^lth the candidates' abilities. For the prospective teacher in 
training such persons are most likely to be found within preparing colleges 
and universities and the school systems that provide supervised clinical 
practices. It is important that multiple judgements be obtained and that 
individual judges do not reach beyond their scope of competence. For ex- 
ample, academic scholars should be able to make good contributions to assess 
Ing the basic liberal arts and science background and the subject, speciali- 
zation of teachers; they may know little of the professional knowledge and 
skills that are essential. Contrary-wise, some professors of education may 
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not be the best j' 3ges of subject matter knowledge. Classroom teachers, 
those who provide day-to-day supervision of the candidate’s clinical train- 
ing have the best opportunities to judge actual performance. Yet their 
judgements may be based on restricted perceptions of teaching. These three 
types of professional judges — academic scholars, specialists in education 
who are in charge of preparing teachers — combine to form a team o*. ^Aperts 
capable of deciding fitness to teach. Their combined efforts will tend to 
counteract rigidities that might otherwise nullify the kind of resilient de- 
cisions that are needed. 

Some institutions, particularly those with small enrollments of pro- 
spective teachers or those with limited personnel or experience in an area, 
may need help in assessing qualifications for certification. Such can be 
provided by state credentials committees representing the various fields. 
Cooperating school systems can help also. In some cases consortiums of schools 
and colleges can add strength beyond that of individual institutions. 

For the decisions relative to the awarding of the professional cer- 
tificate after the period of supervised development on the job, the renewal 
of licenses or the endorsement for higher levels of certification school 
systems should take the major responsibility. Committees of classroom 
teachers should share responsibilities with supervisors and administrators. 
Personnel from colleges and universities may contribute, too, if they have 
been involved in helping schools to develop personnel. 

Some schools may need help from state credentials committees to make 
periodic judgements of teacher competence. They may also gain for assistance 
other school systems and from professional bodies. 

Need for Alternate Certification Procedures 
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Alternative procedures are needed to achieve effective certification 
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judgements In all fields and in all types of schools and Institutions. Es- 
sential will be state credentials committees for the various types of posl?- 



tions for which certification is provided. Such bodies, working under a 



State Commission for Certification and Prenaration of Educational Personnel — 



to be described in Chapter IV — should be responsible for developing stand- 



ards and alternative procedures for their attainment, 

in many cases, particularly with experienced and strong institutions, 
.esponsibility for judging qualification for certification will be delegated 



to preparing colleges and universities. Professional attestment will no 



doubt be the procedures most institutions employ to determine individual fit- 



ness to teach. Such a procedure has usefulness, also, for state credentials 



committees. 



Decisions relative to initial certification at a given level of compe- 



tence will likely be strengthened by the participation of individuals repre- 



senting preparing institutions, school systems and the state credentials com- 



mittees, Yet school systems may be approved to use the procedure of profes-^ 



slonal attestment to award certification to a candidate who othen^lse has 



not qualified for an initial license, to gain licensing In a new field for. 
which state criteria have not yet been developed and for the renewal of li- 



censes. 



Qualifying Out-of^^State Personnel 



Educational personnel who come from other states and countries should 



be awarded appropriate licenses on the basis of actions by state credentials 
committees. Help from colleges and universities as well as selected school 



systems may be used as needed, with assisting Institutions reimbursed for 



such services. 



Assessment of competence of outrof-state personnel should be based on 
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judgenients of professional specialists in schools and Institutions familiar 
with the candidates® preparation and performance. In some cases, examinations 
may need to be administered to ascertain subject matter knowledge. 

Ordinarily, out-of-state teachers should be given initial certification 
as associate teachers until professional competence can be validated in a 
Massachusetts school system. Experienced teachers who come with a satis- 
factory attestment of three years or more of successful experience in another 
state may be qualified immediately for the professional certificate if confi- 
dence in performance can be established. 



RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 



Most discussions about improving certification center on whether four 
or five years of collegiate preparation should be required. Actually, prac- 
tice suggests that when teaching is viewed as more than trade training the 
development of competent and independent professional teachers requires 
seven or eight years of study and supervised clinical experience. Pro- 
ducing high level educational specialists, for either teaching or non-class- 
room work, takes longer. Individual differences may either shorten or lengthen 
the time required. Performance capabilities will determine which. 

With the growth in knowledge in all fields, it seems probable that most 
elementary and secondary school teachers will require the equivalent of five 
years of college study — undergraduate and graduate — as a base for teaching. 
Two or three years of supervised clinical practice and related pedagogical 
study, in my opinion, will come to be viewed as the normal time required to 
produce complete professional independence. At least one of these years of 
clinical practice, I suggest, should be devoted to an intensive internship 
that offers both close supervision and a wide variety of professional ex- 
periences; the remaining time needed to achieve professional independence 
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> 

should be spent as associate teachers learning to teach In particular assign- 
ments under the guidance of professional teachers. 

Considerable advantage Is to be gained from overlapping advanced aca- 
demic study with clinical training. Thus, the Internship profits from being 
related to graduate programs and vice-versa. Pre-internship supervised ex- 
periences with children, schools, families and communities, such as training 



In micro-teaching, student teaching and various types of observation and par- 
ticipation, also help to give relevance to both academic and professional 
courses. 

To correct the weaknesses that now prevail In certification and to make 
possible the kind of extended clinical practice needed by professional teach- 
ers, the following recommendations and suggestions are pertinent. 

With Respect to Certification — 




t 




1. Certification should be based on knowledge — of general background, 
subject specializations and pedagogy Itself — and professional per- 
formance, rather than transcript records as at present. The citi- 
zenship requirement should be discontinued or made more flexible 
since it denies schools the services of teachers from other countries. 
This and other Legislative requirements, e.g. "Proof of Good Health" 
and "Proof of Sound Moral Character" might better be made a part of 
employment conditions, rather than a condition of certification. 
Health examinations are needed more frequently than at time of re- 
aewal of licensure. Sound moral character can be made a prerequisite 
to Initial and renewed certification, provided It Is defined care- 
fully. Here, again, employment decisions may be more timely' and 
effective. 

Notes: (a) In changing the approach to certification, presently em- 
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ployed personnel and those in preparation should be pro- 
tected, They should be permitted, however, to seek cer- 
tification — initial or renewal — under the plan herein 
proposed. 

(b) The present permissive policy regarding certification of 
teachers in non-public elementary and secondary schools 
should be maintained. Here, again, voluntary participa- 
tion should tfe encouraged. It is hoped, however, that the 
new approach will attract their voluntary participation, 

2, Standards of professional performance should be developed by repre- 
sentative leaders in each field, including scholars in academic areas 
and teachers in elementary and secondary schools as well as pedagogi- 
cal specialists and school officials. The objective should be to 
assure that all licensed to professional practice will have initial 
and continuing minimum acceptable performance ability at the level 
certified, 

3, Procedures for certification should provide alternate ways to qualify 
that while assuring adequate performance by all will accommodate dif- 
ferences in individual and institutional programs of preparation. 
Examples suggested include approved institutional plans for judging 
knowledge of sSubject matter and ability to perform, certification by 
examination that includes performance tests — administered either 
by preparing institutions or state credentials committees — and 
professional attestment by qualified colleagues in schools and colleges. 

A, The number of licenses issued for various kinds of professional prac- 
tice, e.g. teaching, counseling or administration, should be kept to 
a miniinum with specialized qualifications of educational personnel 
attested by academic, experience or performance records rather than 
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by license. 

Four levels of licenses are suggested; Internship Licenses for 
those in training on a full-time basis; Associate Teacher Licenses 
for beginning teachers ; Professional Licenses for those who demon- 
strate ability to handle professional assignments independent of 
supervision; and Educational Specialists Licenses f or high-level 
teachers and those with particular kinds of specialization, such as 
counseling, supervision, administration of professionals in cognate 
fields, e.g. sociology, psychology, or systems analysis. No license 
should be required for para-professional workers other than those 
that may otherwise be the practice in a trade field. 

3. Provisions should be made for periodic renewals of licenses without 
reference to tenure, based on demonstrated maintenance of scholarship 
and professional competence. Suggested renewal points are: Intern- 

ship Licenses — annually; Associate Teacher Licenses -— every three 
years; Professional and Educational Specialists' Licenses — every 
seven years. 

Suggestions — 

1. Criteria for judging professional performance will need to take into 
account the trends toward specialization in teaching and other educa- 
tional work — at both elementary and secondary school levels. A de- 
cision will have to be made concerning whether elementary school 
teachers should be expected to specialize in pne or more academic 
fields. Patterns of staff deployment in schools will help answer this 
question. Another consideration is the advantage to the individual 
that comes from qualification for graduate study in a subject field. 

At the secondary school level, a concern will be whether candidates 
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should develop teaching concentrations that pyramid academic pre- 
paration in relationship to anticipated teaching assignments* Such 
planning contrasts to the traditional major and minor patterns that 
may be more relevant for future graduate study than for teaching 
secondary school subjects. Differences in institutional programs 
and the needs of particular teaching situations emphasize the need 
to maintain flexibility. 

2. Judgements of professional performance for certification purposes 
should be made by qualified professionals representing various 
backgrounds such as classroom teachers ^ scholars in academic fields » 
supervisors and administrators as well as specialists in education* 

3. Preparing institutions should be encouraged to work with cooperating 
school systems in which clinical training is provided to develop al- 
ternative ways to judge initial competence for certification. 

4. School systems should take major responsibility to develop ways to 
attest continuing qualification for renewal of licenses or the cei>- 
tification of candidates for higher licenses. The sabbatical year, 
already in use in some school systems, offers an ideal way for pro- 
fessional teachers to keep abreast of new knowledge and professional 
techniques . 

5. Teachers coming from outside Massachusetts might be awarded ^sociate 
Teacher Licenses for initial assignments and assessment of performance 
capabilities. In cases where high-level personnel are involved^ how- 
ever, decisions to award Professional or Specialists Licenses proper- 
ly could be based on the candidates* records of experience or respec- 
ted professional endorsements. 

6. Teachers returning to service after periods of non-practice — where 
licenses have expired — could be issued Associate Teacher Licenses 
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until proficiency for higher licensure can be established, 

7, Failure to maintain the level of performance for licensure could re- 
sult in non-renewal, thus disqualification. In some Instances, how- 
ever, when the failure is inability to perform at an advanced profes- 
sional level, such as Professional or Specialists, it may be decided 
to reduce the level of license to that of performance capabilities. 
Thus, a professional teacher who fails to maintain competence to 
perform Independently might be licensed as an Associate Teacher and 
permitted to work under supervision. 
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Chapter 3 



THE REFORM OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

This study was predicated on the assumption that it is futile to ex- 
pect that changes in certification will automatically produce needed reforms 
in the preparation of teachers. Documentation of institutional apathy, or 
addiction to the status quo, whichever, was offered by Dr, Alvin P, Lier- 
heimer, consultant to the project, in describing one experiment in New York 
State to free institutions to pioneer new ways to prepare teachers, 

-* I 

Even when colleges are reminded of their freedom to experi- 
ment with new curriculums for teachers, they appear reluc- 
tant t .0 do so. Colleges frequently talk rebelliously about 
the choking effects of state requirements but few of them 
ever propose and justify significant departures,^ 

Basing, certification on demonstrated performance rather than accumu- 
lated college credits, as thi^ study recommends, x^ill release colleges 
and universities from state prescriptions for the preparation of educational 
personnel. Such action, in and of itself, experience tells is, x^ill not 
automatically bring the reforms needed in teacher education. It can only 
free institutional faculties to plan together, and with elementary and 
secondary schools as well as the other education agencies, ways to develop 
the various kinds of professional abilities needed. 

With the new plan of certification will come greater responsibilities 
as well as more freedom for both schools and colleges. No longer will they 
be able to ask, "What does the state require?" Instead, all involved in 
the preparation and use of educational personnel will be compelled to answer 
such questions as: How can learning be made relevant for different kinds of 

students — those in the inner-city, the rural areas, as well as the suburbs? 



5 

Alvin P, Lierheimer, "Give Up the Ship," see Vol, II of this study. 
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What do educational personnel need to know or be able to do to work effec- 
tively with particular school groups? Or, as Dr, David Purpel posed to the 
Second Advisory Conference in his position paper on Student Teaching, how 
can programs of preparation prepare for roles that ought to be assumed 
rather than for what is?*^ Kow may instructional tasks be differentiated — 
and para-professional workers and educational technology be utilized — to 
extend the impact of and provide opportunities for higher professional ser- 
vice as well as advancement for able classroom teachers? What needs to be 
done to keep the educational system up to date and self-renex«7ing? I'iHiat aca- 
demic and clinical resources are essential and how can they be used most ef- 
fectively to produce the kinds of teachers and other educational personnel 
that schools require? Some institutions will need to ask, too, as did Dr. 
Jerrold Zacharls at the Second Advisory Conference, whether academic profes- 
sors are contributing to policies relative to the preparation of educational 
personnel? 

INSTITUTIONS PKEPARING EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 

The preparation of educational personnel might be called a major indus- 
try in Massachusetts. It is a prior responsibility of most colleges and uni 
versltles, since they produce more professionals for work in education than 
they do for any other fields. Programs of preparation offered attract stu- 
dents from all over the nation and other parts of the world, while graduates 
are employed outside as well as within the state. 

In terms of present status, fifty-one public and non-public four-year 
colleges and universities provide more or less comprehensive programs to pre 



^See Ji7olume II of this Study, David Purpel, "Student Teaching as an Agent of 
Counter Revolution," Position Paper presented to the Second Advisory Con- 
ference. 
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pare various kinds of aducational parsonnel* Ton ■■othar spacializea insti- 
tutions also help to prepare particular kinds of workers for the field of 
education. This year these institutions will graduate about 7,600 teachers, 
3,100 for elementary schools and 6,500 for junior and senior high schools. 

In addition to providing pre-service preparation for teaching, twenty- 
six colleges and universities offer graduate programs to prepare a variety 
of educational specialists, such as department heads, librarians, specialists, 
teachers in subject fieljds, teacher trainers, teachers of the handicapped, 
supervisors, counselors, researchers p data processors and administrators. 

They also provide extension, evening and summer session courses to help ex- 
perienced teachers keep up to date. 

Diverse Resources 

The institutions engaged in the preparation of personnel for educa- 
tion in Massachusetts represent a wide diversity of academic and professional 
resources. In size of institution, the range is from 150 total students to 
31,737. With respect to prospective teachers some colleges enroll only 
twelve a year while one state college had in 1967-68, as many as 3,354. Bos- 
ton University, a private institution that makes substantial contribution to 
the supply of teachers and other educational personnel for the state enrolled 
this year 2,018 prospective teachers and 2,175 graduate students, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology prepares no one for educational work, yet mem- 
bers of its faculty have given national leadership to research to improve 
education, particularly in the area of new curriculums for science and mathe- 
matics. 

With respect to programs offered, wide differences are found also. The 
relative amounts of emphasis placed on general education, subject specializa- 
tion and professional education courses are shown in Table VII, In terms of 
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averages, the distribution approximates the national pattern, Massachusetts 
institutions, typically, require elementary teachers to take twenty-five per- 
cent of their work in professional education courses; the average requirement 
for the nation is twenty-one percent. The amount of professional education 
courses required for prospective high school teachers in Massachusetts is the 
same as the national pattern. It will be noted, however, that the average 
amounts of education course credits required — about 30 semester hours for 
elementary and 20 for secondary school teachers — exceeds substantially pre- 
sent state certification requirements — 18 and 12 semester hours, respective- 
ly, This pattern reflects, no doubt, a general feeling that present state 
specifications are too low. Fifteen institutions that require prospective 
elementary school teachers to major in a subject field, typically ask that 
twenty-eight semester hours be assigned to this category. The average sem- 
ester hours required in major subject fields for high school teachers ranges 
from fifteen, in agriculture, to forty-seven in music. The more typical 
average requirement for basic subject fields is from thirty-one to thirty- 
five semester hours. 

Ranges of differences tend to relate to types and purposes of institu- 
tions represented. In some colleges, the preparation of teachers is little 
more than an incidental concern with courses in education being made avail- 
able on an elective basis to meet certification requirements. At the other 
extreme are found institutions, such as the state colleges, that make teacher 
education their central concern. Types of programs range from four-year 
undergraduate programs with professional courses offered throughout to 
Master of Arts in Teaching programs, such as the one pioneered by Harvard Uni- 
versity, that are open only to graduate students and involve a year or two 
of study and -internship training. Smaller institutions may offer single 

programs while the larger may provide optional patterns of preparation. 
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TABLE VII 



DISTRIBUTION OF EMPHASIS IN UNDERGRADUATE TEACHER 

EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Types of 
Programs 



Average Percentage of Emphasis 



General Education 
or Liberal Arts and 
Science courses 



Specialization 
in a Teaching 
Field 



Professional 

Education 

Courses 



For Elementary 
School Teachers 



59% 



22 % * 



25% 



For Secondary 
School Teachers 



55% 



33% ** 



17% 



* Fifteen institutions require elementary teachers to complete a major 
in an academic subject field. 



** Typically, prospective secondary school teachers prepare to teach only 
one subject field. 



Note: Percentages do not equal 100 because differing patterns of distribution 

are involved. 
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often in the same field,, Some institutions are beginning to offer special 
programs to prepare for such assignments as teaching in inner-city schools, 
but most tend to provide only general preparation without reference to par- 
ticular kindts of assignments. Plans for student teaching differ from two 
hours of work a week, for one semester, in a college science laboratory 
with no chance to teach a high school class to full-time teaching assign- 
ments of a semester of more in Elementary or secondary schools. Commendable, 
however, is the more typical pattern of full-time daily teaching for ten 
t^eeks duration. Interns typically teach full time for a year. 

Not ‘'only do programs of preparation for teaching differ with respect to 
type, length, emphasis and offerings, they vary as well in terms of the stu- 
dents admitted. Some institutions select only outstanding college gradu- 
ates for admission to Master of Arts in Teaching programs; others permit al- 
most any undergraduate who can gain admission to the institution to prepare 
for teaching. Standards for graduation are equally diverse, with respect 
to courses taken, as well as levels of achievement. 

Diversity is found in type of organization and. policy-making procedures 
for teacher education. Twenty-five institutions have departments of education 
within liberal arts colleges; fifteen have professional schools of education. 






Eighteen provided for some form of interdisciplinary involvement of faculty 
members in the control agencies for teacher education. The mechanism found 
in eleven of these is an all-institution Council on Teacher Education in 
which academic nrofessors are in the majority. In the seven others, the 
representation is about equal between professors of education and academic 
professors. In nineteen Institutions, control is lodged in a faculty of edu- 
cation in which professors of education are in the majority. Others reported 



I 



various other types of arrangements. Significant is the fact that in twenty- 
one institutions professors of education advise students preparing to teach 
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in high schools. In nineteen, such advisement is done by academic profes- 
sors, while in sixteen others professors affiliated with both academic and 
education departments are the advisors. Academic professors advise students 



h 




preparing for elementary teaching in only eleven institutions. 

As would be expected, differences were reported in interest and ability 
of faculty members with respect to the preparation of teachers. Some insti- 
tutions have academic professors who give a high priority to teacher educa- 
tion, as evidenced by the number who attended the three Advisory Conferences. 
Also, Massachusetts colleges and universities, very likely, have their share 
of the outstanding professors of education in the country. But the distri- 
butions of faculty talents vary. A few institutions are attempting to pre- 
pare teachers without either able professors of academic fields or education 
who are interested or willing to provide effective leadership. 

All institutions reported that they try to orient prospective teachere 
to world affairs, a new emphasis in teacher education programs. They do so, 
mostly, in liberal arts courses, but about a fourth make this kind of empha- 
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sis a responsibility of the professional sequence as well. All are giving 



some emphasis to new curriculums, but none reported a comprehensive treatment 
in all sublect fields. In no field do more than half the institutions provide 



prospective teachers a chance to study new curriculum concepts and content. 
Mathematics is the subject in which new curriculum treatment is most often 
found, in twenty-one institutions; reading is next, in eighteen; biology is 
given the new emphasis in fifteen; physics in thirteen; elementary science in 
eleven; social studies in ten; chemistry and English, in seven each. In six- 



teen institutions one of the foreign languages was reported to be a new cur- 



riculum field. 



Sixteen institutions reported that prospective teachers are being pre- 
pared to deal with the psychological and sociological problems of culturally 
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disadvantaged children in student teaching and internship assignments. 
Twenty-three provide such emphasis in professional education courses; seven- 
teen in liberal arts courses; and five in major field requirements. 

Problems Confronted 



Massachusetts colleges and universities reported a wide variety of pro- 
blems in the area of teacher education that extend well beyond the Influence 
of certification requirements. Some of the difficulties in this area are 
caused by the nature of particular institutions. Others have common causes 
and characteristics. 

Inadequate financial support is a shared plight of most programs of teacher 
education in colleges and universities. Some institutions actually spend 
less per student in preparation to teach than good high schools allocate to 
each of their pupils. Universities devote far less financial resources to 
prepare personnel for work in the field of education than they do to develop 
professionals for other fields. This generalization holds true even at the 
doctoral level where highest level specialists are prepared. State colleges, 
particularly, which are the major producers of teachers for Massachusetts, 
are still undersupported, despite budgetary Increases provided In recent 
years . 



All teacher preparing institutions reported difficulty in providing 
proper conditions for supervised practice in teaching. Nine have campus 
laboratory schools but some of these are too small to carry the loads. Six 
institutions maintain formal contracts with school systems to provide clini- 
cal stations. All other colleges or universities must struggle along with 
improvised arrangements with school systems, negotiated on a year to year 
basis. To obtain training stations. Institutions compete with each other. 
In larger cities, ten to thirty colleges and universities may be involved. 
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In larger cities. 



About twenty percent pay school systems to help with clinical training, the 
rest do not. Six give other prerequisites, such as "fee credits" that give 
teachers or administrators reductions in tuition when they enroll for in-ser- 
vice or graduate courses in the colleges. Whatever the arrangement for cooper- 
ation, at best the conditions for clinical training are make-shift and inade- 
quate . 

A major deficiency in most arrangements for clinical practice is that 



classroom teachers to whom trainees are assigned are neither prepared to 
supervise student teachers nor do they have the time to do so. To overcome 
such deficiencies, college faculty members periodically visit schools to pro- 
vide supervision. Such professors, however, may be totally unfamiliar with 
the programs in the schools, years removed from their own experience in 
classrooms and only superficially familiar with the trainee’s problems and 
potentialities. Furthermore, instruction in methods courses, which are usu- 
ally taught by college professors, may be in conflict with policies and pro- 
cedures of the school system. The entire system produces frustrations for 
cooperating school systems as well as for college officials and prospective 
teachers. 

Achieving internal and external cooperation is another problem con- 
fronted by those responsible for programs of teacher education. Within in- 
stitutional faculties it is difficult to achieve active involvement of all 
professors — liberal arts as well as education — in the planning and carry- 
ing oixt of programs for educational personnel. Long accustomed to controlling 
teacher education, professors of education in some institutions (in over half 
in Massachusetts) make decisions themselves without the help of professors 
in subject fields. Busy with other interests and long excluded from policy- 
making in teacher education, many academic professors tend to give a low 
priority to responsibilities in this area. A tendency of some institutions 
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is to plan programs without consultation with leaders in elementary and 
secondary schools. Such lack of joint planning results in piece-meal 
programs that produce teachers who are often poorly prepared in the basic 
liberal arts and science fields — particularly in the behavioral sciences — 
less than competent scholars in their fields of specialization and poor 
risks in the classroom^ 

Absence of standards designed to fit particular fields or types of 
teaching assignments is another type of problem in the field of teacher edu- 
cation. The prevailing philosophy across the nation seems to be that pre- 
paration for all kinds of work in education should be pretty much alike — 
that teachers like bricklayers are tradesmen who are Interchangeable for all 
kinds of jobs. College and university faculties, as Dr. Robert Markarian of 
Springfield College, pointed out at the Massachusetts Governor's Conference 
on Education, are typically at a loss to describe the kinds of teachers they 
seek to prepare; thus, they are unable to define discretely the kinds of 
preparation needed. Similarly, some faculty groups seem unconcerned about 
the abilities of persons admitted to programs of preparation. In only about 
one-third of the colleges and universities in Massachusetts are prospective 
teachers considered better than average, Intellectually and academically, com- 
pared to the total college population of the nation. In only seven institu- 
tions do they come exclusively from the upper. half of the student body. It 
appears that in most institutions In Massachusetts, as is true for the nation 
as a whole, any individual who can gain admission to college is considered 
entitled to prepare for teaching. Candidates' rights to seek jobs as teachers 
seem to take precedence over those of pupils to be instructed. 

Colleges and universities that prepare educational personnel are plagued 
with itinerant students who shop from one institution to another for the 
credits required. For such, it is impossible to plan balanced programs, for 
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faculty to come to know strengths and weaknesses, or to provide effective 
counsel. At the graduate level, particularly, this problem has reached epi- 
demic nroportions. Experienced teachers collect credits — frequently in 
education courses, almost exclusively — as tourists do national park stickers. 
Education extension and summer session courses are filled with elementary 
and secondary school teachers whose under-graduate preparations do not qualify 
them for graduate work in an academic field. Many are paid to earn the 
credits by their emplo^/lng school systems that use credit accumulations as 
one basis for salary increments. Others seek to qualify for supervisory, 
counseling or administrative positions. Numbers enrolled for the latter 
objectives far exceed opportunities open. In many cases, however, the quality 
falls short of the kinds of personnel needed. 

Staffing problems confront schools and colleges in the initial and in- 
service education of educational personnel. Deficiencies in numbers as well 
as types and quality of specialization x-rere reported. Specialists in edu- 
cation in colleges and universities are often unfamiliar with Innovations in 
elementary and secondary schools such as team teaching, programmed learning 
and the use of other kinds of educational technology. Despite the fact that 
they hold doctors degrees, they may be poorly prepared and little Interested 
in research approaches to improve education. Thus, insecure and defensive 
they fall back on old dogmas and stereotyped answers to educational problems. 
Colleges and universities, as do elementary and secondary schools, confront 
turnovers of personnel that reduce stability in faculty groups. 

COMT^REHENSIVE REFOPJ! REQUIRED 

Criticlvsms of teacher education usually center on the control of pro- 
grams by specialists in education, the Imbalance in overall under-graduate 
programs on pedagogical courses, theoretical and didactic approaches to learn- 
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ing how to teach with insufficient first-hand experience, and poor condi- 
tions for clinical training of prospective teachers. Other Indictments I 

s 

point to the continued, almost eixcluslve emphasis on pedagogical courses In 
graduate and* In-service programs for teachers and other educational per- i 
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sonnel. 

Such charges may be verified or disproven by practices in Massachusetts 
colleges and universities, as well as others across the nation, depending on 
given situations, the time when evidence was gathered, which courses are of- 
fered by Education Departments, and hence^, labeled "Education," whether stated 
requirements or actual student records are considered and the amount of edu- 
cation credits one accepts as sufficient, A study of transcripts of a random 
sample of elementary and secondary school teachers certified in Massachusetts 
over the past five years, for example, showed that elementary teachers had 
accumulated, on the average, thirty-four semester hours of credits in educa- 
tion courses by the time they applied for certification in this state. This 
average can be compared with the number Massachusetts requires for a license, 
(eighteen), and the national average requirement, which is twenty- five, in- 
cluding credits for student teaching. Secondary and special field teachers 
presented, on the average, twenty-seven semester hours of education credits. 
This compares with the state requirement of twelve semester hours and the 
national average of twenty semester hours, again with credits for student 
teaching included. Undoubtedly some of the education credits that candidates 
for certification had accumulated were added through graduate programs which 
might suggest a tendency to pyramid course credits in the field of education. 
Average credits in major fields presented by Massachusetts candidates for 
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licenses, however, were above the average for the nation, as shown in table VI, : 
Chapter 2 ,—— thirty- three as compared to twenty— eight. 

Until recently, departments and schools of education across the nation 
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strongly defended the prerogative of education professors to make policy 
for teacher education. In many institutions the so-called all-university 
approach that provides for the interdisciplinary involvement in policy making 
of all professors who help to prepare teachers is only a treaty on paper be- 
tween liberal arts and education professors — more front than reality. A 
recent study of the question of control of teacher education revealed that 
nationwide all but a few die-hard deans and professors of education now favor 
sharing control with their colleagues in liberal arts. Less than eight per- 
cent, however, X' 7 ere judged willing to permit the balance of power to move 
out of their hands as it should if representation is made equal to teaching 
contributions in teacher education programs.^ Some teacher preparing insti- 
tutions in Massachusetts report that a high degree of interdisciplinary con- 
trol of policies for teacher education exists. In about eighty percent, how- 
ever, the education professors have yet to give responsibility to academic 
colleagues commensurate to the work they do to educate teachers. 

Without question, graduate programs for teachers and other personnel in 
educational work tend to be predominantly pedagogical in content, despite the 
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need for up-dating knowledge in the academic fields and the resources avail- 
able in various vital cognate fields that could be drat>m upon. A healthy 
change in direction in in-service programs has been the National Science Founda- 
tion sponsored institutes that pro\ride teachers a chance to up-date knowledge 
in content fields. Some school systems, as has been charged, still tend to 
reward with salary Increases the accumulation of college course credits re- 
gardless of whether the choice of studies is related to professional assign- 
ments or whether improvements in performance result. 

What is missing from the popularized criticisms of teacher education is 
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any expressed awareness of weaknesses In arts and science foundations or the 
fields of specialization. Yet many high school teachers are said to know 
too little about their major fields to teach them, while elementary teachers 
are criticized for not having specialized in any field. Both tjrpes of teachers 
are accused of knowing too little about life, at home and abroad, to serve 
as good models of educated persons. These criticisms point to failures in 
general education programs and subject matter specializations, the contri- 
butions of academic scholars, in fact, rather than to the professional se- 
quence taught by professors of education. Evidence gathered about Massa- 
chusetts teachers supports such charges. It is unrealistic to attribute 
such deficiencies in basic general education and specialized scholarship 
in subject fiel.ds to the fact that prospective teachers must devote twelve 
or eighteen semester hours of course time to the study of education, as has 
been the requirement in Massachusetts. A more logical, but less popular, con- 
clusion is that poor use is being made of the time available for the study 
of basic and specialized courses in the content subject fields. Studies of 
transcripts attest that such is the case. Poor choices of elective courses 
is one type of deficiency. Lack of availability of - appropriate courses is 
another. Poorly organized and taught content courses, no doubt, adds to 
the failure to achieve goals of programs of liberal arts and sciences and 
major fields. 

The reform needed in teacher education is a comprehensive one. Programs 
in the arts and sciences and subject majors as well as in the pedagogical 
area need to be completely redesigned, in many cases. Prospective teachers 
need a foundation of basic studies that provides an understanding of the life 
and problems of the times — the human education of teachers — as well as 
a base for cultural and scholarly development. Specialized scholarship. should 
develop in-depth acquaintance with a 'subject field in a context of related 
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and supporting disciplines, including its structural characteristics, major 
concepts and intellectual processes as well as the different ways it may 
be organized for learning in schools. The professional preparation of teachers 
needs to be action oriented, moving from vital firsthand to relevant vicarious 
experiences — the opposite of traditional approaches. School systems, per- 
haps, must take greater responsibility for the practical orientation of edu- 
cational personnel to specific assignments, after employment, much as busi- 
ness and industry do for personnel in their fields. 

The best planned programs of preparation for teaching and other types 
of educational work will meet with failure if the talent is poor. Educa- 
tional personnel needs to be drawn from the top levels of intellectual abili- 
ties, since no program of preparation can compensate for deficits in mental 
capacity. Other qualities in addition to knowledge and ability to teach 
that prospective teachers need to possess or develop include: interest in 
working xjith people, particularly students; a dedication to professional 
service; sound mental and physical health; as well as acceptable moral be- 
havior. 

THE PRIORITY OF CLINICAL PRACTICE 

Suggesting specific Improveiraents generally needed in teacher education 
in Massachusetts has limitations in the face of the differences that prevail. 
Some institutions are strong where others are weak. An exception is the 
common problem of providing suitable 'resources for clinical practice. Prac- 
tically all institutions, public and non-public, indicated a need for state 
assistance to improve conditions essential for ideal programs of student 
teaching and internships. 

Making the Improvement of clinical practice a priority, perhaps, offers 
the greatest promise of maximum gains in quality of teachers produced. Al- 
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ready, this phase of programs of preparation, e.g, student teaching or the 
internship, is rated most popular of all collegiate courses — academic 
or professional — by candidates for teaching, despite deficiencies that 
may exist. An inherent value is any opportunity to learn from first hand 
experience. Given the chance to deal with the reality of pupils in class- 
rooms, prospective teachers find greater relevance for theories and know- 
ledge about teaching and education. In addition, general collegiate pre- 
paration as well as specialized knowledge of a subject field take on added 
meaning , 

The quality of supervised clinical practice makes significant differences 
in the levels of professional performance candidates for teaching achieve. 

Of greatest significance, perhaps, is the supervision provided by the clini- 
cal supervisor in the classroom. Such individuals need not only to be master 
teachers, they must know how to guide the development of neophyte teachers. 
Time must be available to provide the close tutorial help that must be given 
on a day to day basis. In addition, supervising teachers must have the kind 
of commitments that make teacher development a first priority. Other factors 
that relate to the quality of clinical practice Include the kinds of pupils 
taught, the time devoted by trainees, both daily and overall, and the inte- 
gration of study about education with actual experience. 

Colleges and universities cannot provide suitable clinical practice for 
all prospective teachers without help of a fundamental nature from elementary 
and secondary schools. Earlier attempts to do so made use of campus labora- 
tory schools. Despite certain advantages such resources offered, ultimately 
they proved to be Inadequate, A major weakness has been the kind of pupil 
population enrolled. They do not bring the prospective teacher into contact, 
with a normal distribution of pupils -- in terms of Individual abilities of 
cultural backgrounds. The arrangements for teaching in comparison with the 
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kinds of schools in which graduates will be employed may be unreal-with re- 
spect to class size, instructional resources available and pupil motivations. 
Another problem has been the fact that as institutional enrollments of pro- 
spective teachers increased, laboratory schools became too small to accomo- 
date the loads of trainees, A strength of the laboratory school, nevertheless, 
hns been the quality of supervision provided. Staff members have made teacher 
education a first priority, generally have been prepared and competent to help 
teach teachers and usually have had time to do so. Another plus tor the 



campus laboratory school was the close correlation between the methods prospec- 
tive teachers studied and those practiced in the schools. An overall contri- 
bution was the idea that learning to teach required extensive practice under 



supervision. 

As campus laboratory schools proved too small to serve ,all prospective 
teachers, and in the face of criticism that they provided unreal conditions, 
colleges and universities increasingly turned to public and non-public schools 
for opportunities for clinical practice for their candidates tor teaching. 

In moving clinical practice out of the laboratory school, the advantages of 
variety of student populations and typical school conditions x-yere obtained. 
Disadvantages were found in the ranges of preparations and commitments of 
the classroom teachers who cooperated in providing day-to-day supervision of 
student teachers and interns. Often trainees had to be assigned to anyone 
who X70uld accept them, rather than to teachers selected for either their 



abilities as teachers or as supervisors of those learning to teach. Addition- 
ally, most teachers who agreed to permit prospective teachers to practice in 
their classrooms did not have the time to really teach them to teach. As a 
consequence of such factors and others, the kinds of supervised practice pro- 
vided came to approximate wide ranges in quality. Some student teachers » for 
example, spend almost all their time observing their supervisors teach with 
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a minimum opportunity to practice. In other situations, trainees teach almost 
full time with little supervision. Another disadvantage has been the lack of 
correlation between pedagogical instruction on campus and practices in schools 
where clinical experiences are provided. 

The need of teacher education programs in Massachusetts now is for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to develop the kinds of resources for clinical 
practice that the better campus laboratory schools have maintained. To achieve 
such a goalwill require commitments by school systems to serve as training 
centers, as some already have made. Classroom teachers who serve as clinical 



supervisors must be carefully selected, professionally prepared to teach teachers 










and provided time in which to perform such duties. School systems that elect 
to help prepare teachers must take responsibility for the quality of clinical 
practice. Colleges and universities might well concentrate on helping schools 
to develop high-level clinical supervisors rather than dissipating staff re- 
sources by sending professors into classrooms to supervise as has. been done 
in the past. The State Board of Education needs to help with financial sup- 
port and assistance in placing trainees in assignments. In short, the need 
is for a three-way partnership between the institutions of higher learning, 
school systems and the State Board of Education, 

As Massachusetts schools move to provide improved conditions for clini- 
cal practice certain models of supervisor-trainee relationships may be use- 
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ful guides. First of all, experience has demonstrated that tr^ro student 
teachers assigned to a class group learn more individually than when one 
works alone. The reason is that they teach each other through comparisons 
of ideas. Secondly, the time of competent clinical supervisors is better em- 
ployed if each works with several trainees — perhaps four or six — during 
a semester. Such arrangements permit economies through group instruction 
as well as a commitment of portions of the supervising teacher’s time to teacher 
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training, With six trainees assigned, for example, the supervisor might teach 
elementary or secondary pupils only two-thirds of the time. The other third j 

•55 

■5 

would be devoted to supervision. As a third suggestion, team teaching arrange- j 

I 

mcnts that include interns as full members of instructional teams under the | 

3 

? 

leadership of the clinical supervisor have proved to be good plans for teacher | 

f 

development. At the elementary school level, one clinical siipervisor and two j 

interns m.ay teach two classroom groups, e,g, fifty to sixty pupils. In secon- j 

j 

dary schools, such a team might carry the teaching loads of two English or | 

i 

mathematics teachers. Larger teams are possible, too, that include both addl- 1 

S3 

tional trainees, professional personnel, para-professional personnel and deal | 

I 

j 

with larger numbers of pupils. 



As school systems take greater responsibility for clinical practice, col 
leges and universities probably will concentrate more on developing personnel 



competent to serve as clinical supervisors. They will need, also, to provide 
consultation to schools and clinical supervisors as a continuing type of ser- 
vice, Once relieved of the task of close supervision of trainees, personnel 
in higher education can give more time to leadership in research to improve 
pupil learning and teacher development, A key need is to know more about the 
learning- teaching processes. An example of this type of j^ioneering research 
is the micro— teaching approach some institutions are now testing. Others in- 
clude program learning, television instruction, sensitivity training programs, 
instructional teams, non— graded programs, and various approaches to teaching 
basic skills and knowledges to differing kinds of pupil populations. Helping 
schools to renew and modify curriculum content and emphasis represents another 
I responsibility coll >,ge personnel confront. 




School systems that elect to become centers for clinical practice have 
obligations to help select and support the preparation of high-level clinical 
supervisors. They should also provide the kinds of reduced teaching loads 
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needed to permit time and energy for training teachers. Each center, also, 
should be prepared to provide certain resources needed by good programs of 
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clinical practice. Prospective teachers should have opportunities, for ex- 
ample, to observe a variety of types of teaching, and at different levels 
of the school system. This means that the entire faculty should accept respon- 
sibility to help trainees as well as those serving as clinical supervisors. 
Needed in training centers, also, will be certain kinds of equipment such as 
that for video-tape feed-backs of teaching performance, facilities for using 
all kinds of educational technology, libraries of sample curriculum materials, 
conference and trainee work rooms, duplicating equipment and secretarial ser- 
vices. 

The role of the State Board of Education, broadly interpreted, is one of 
leadership and assistance to schools and colleges. It should provide financial 
support to schools to help make possible quality conditions for clinical prac- 
tice, Another need is for help to schools and colleges to arrange orderly 
assignments for trainees in practice stations. Financial support and leader- 
ship to stimulate research to Improve pupil learning and related teacher de- 
velopment are other responsibilities the State Board of Education should be 
prepared to provide, 

INCREASED FINANCIAL SUPPORT VITAL 

The preparation of teachers and other educational personnel is expen- 
sive, as is the development of other kinds of professionals. Clinical train- 
ing, particularly, is a high cost operation. Supervision of beginning or as- 
sociate teachers during initial years of employment represents an added finan- 
cial obligation of local school systems as does the in-service programs provided 
for all personnel. 

In terms of financing quality programs of teacher education. It is sign!- 
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f leant that wherever outstanding programs have been developed outside sup- 
port has been a factor. For a few Institutions, such help has come from 
philanthropic foundations that have taken an interest in improving the pre- 
paration of teachers. For others, in recent years particularly, it has 
come from the federal government. In some instances, business and industry 
have supported experimental efforts in schools and colleges. 

On the average, Massachusetts institutions of higher learning engaged 
in the preparation of teachers spend $1,175 a year per student for all as- 
pects of their preparation. The range is from $520 to $2,620. These amounts 
approximate the expenditures for students enrolled in liberal arts courses 
which means that many colleges are making no added investments in programs 
to prepare teachers. The lower costs reported give a clue to the reasons 
some institutions have difficulty attracting and holding outstanding pro- 
fessors — in either academic or education fields. They suggest, too, the 
oveL*-loads that staff members must have to bear, another detriment to quality 
in programs of preparation. The nine institutions that attempt to compen- 
sate cooperating teachers in school systems for the assistance they give 
to student teachers and interns pay, on the average, only $80 for each trainee 
supervised. 

As Dr. Robert Sperber pointed out to the Study Committee in his formal 
testimony, "Big doses of funds from the state are needed to attract addi- 
tional outstanding subject area professors to give state college students a 
general education equivalent to the best in private colleges." Many private 
colleges and universities, too, have too little support for teacher educa- 
tion programs. The need is for sponsoring bodies to give a higher priority 
to the financing of teacher education as a matter of general policy. The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and local school districts need to provide 
additional financial support, as well, if teacher education is to be streng- 
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thened throughout the state. A point of beginning should be the provision 
of state and local district funds to help provide quality resources for super 
vised clinical practice for prospective teachers — in both public and non- 
public institutions. Another is to allocate funds to stimulate research to 
Improve teacher education. 

RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

The need to reform teacher education is generally recognized. Indi- 
vidual institutions in Massachusetts already are attempting to strengthen 
Internal involvement of faculty personnel in liberal arts in policy-making 
and experimental programs. Some academic scholars in the state are national 
leaders in the new curriculum programs. Likewise, some professors of educa- 
tion are recognized national leaders in their specialties. A number of 
colleges are seeking stronger ties with eleiaentary and secondary schools 
to bring greater relevance to programs to prepare teachers for various types 
of service. Some of the experimental programs already developed help chart 
new designs and standards for preparing educational personnel. 

Colleges and universiicles, acting Independently, cannot reform teacher 
education. They heed help from schools, the State. Department of Education, 
the Massachusetts Legislature, the Federal Government, philanthropic foun- 
dations as well as business and Industry. Achieving substantial changes 
will require broad scale cooperation to plan effective learning in schools 
that serve various type.s of clientele and related programs of preparation 
of educational personnel. The state and federal government will need to 
assist both public and non-public schools and colleges since all help to 
prepare teachers and all provide educational services that are vital. Such 
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i joint efforts can go forward without infringing on the autonomy and unique- 
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I ness of Individual institutions. 
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Three key recommendations below suggest a priority that offers the 
greatest promise of improving the preparation of teachers and other school 
personnel in all kinds of colleges and universities. Other suggestions 
indicate possible directions for experimental programs and standards that 
may be a propriate. 

Recommendations : 

1. To improve the clinical training of prospective teachers the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature should appropriate funds, through the bud- 
get of the State Board of Education, to reimburse school systems 
that serve as training centers. The reimbursements should be made 
through contractual relationships that provide for the reductions 
in class teaching loads of qualified teachers who supervise and 
provide related pedagogical instruction to student teachers and 
interns in training. In some cases reduced loads for interns may 
need to be purchased as well. Funds will be needed also to pro- 
vide training for clinical supervisors to assure high level pro- 
fessional services. Both public and non-public elementary and 

secondary schools should be asked to serve as training centers. 

2. Statewide assistance to colleges and universities in the place- 
ment of student teachers and Interns in training stations should 

be provided by the State Board of Education. 

3. The preparation of educational personnel should be made a trueiy 

interdisciplinary, inter-agency responsibility. Academic profes- 
sors should join in democratic partnerships with those in educa- 
tion; colleges and universities should work closely with elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, the State Board of Education and other 
official agencies; professional associations should be involved; 
and the judgements of knowledgeable laymen should be sought. A 
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rule to remember is: teacher education is too important to be left 
exclusively to any one professional group. 

Suggestions : 



1. Local schools and institutions of higher learning , in cooperation 
with the State Department of Education sub-divisions and other ap- 



propriate agencies, should be encouraged to enter into research 
partnerships to: 

redesign learning experiences for elementary and secondary 
school pupils in situa^ons where results have not been satis- 
factory, e.g. in inner-city and rural schools or with respect 
to the use of new currlculums; 

(2) develop differentiated roles for teachers within instructional 
teams that include the use of para-professional personnel and 



the resources of educational technology; and 
(3) test ways to prepare teachers and other educational personnel 
that are relevant to the new designs. 

2. Elementary and secondary schools — both public and non-public — 



need to take greater responsibility for providing appropriate clini- 
cal training for prospective teachers. Teacher specialists should 



be developed to supervise student teachers and interns and to assist 
associate teachers develop professional . competence. Such personnel 
should be capable of providing related instruction in the pedagogi- 
cal sciences that hereTto— fore has been the exclusive prerogative of 



college professors. 

3. With school systems taking more responsibility for supervising the 
clinical training of candidates, college and university faculty niem-^ 
bers will have more time to train the teacher specialists, to pro- 
vide consultant services to those who supervise prospective teachers 
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and to assist with research to Improve pupil learning and related 
designs for teacher education. 

4. Clinical training for educational personnel — whether student teach 
ing, internships or other types of practlcums — might well be freed 
from the traditional credit and marking systems that characterize 
college programs. Certain other professional courses would benefit 
from similar relief from formal marking and credit systems to per- 
mit more relevance to be developed with actual teaching situations. 

5. Local school systems will need to take greater responsibility for 
keeping their programs of Instruction up-to-date and self-renewing. 
Help can come from colleges and universities, the State Education 
Departments and the education industries. A part of such efforts 
should include providing relevant and varied ways for educational 
personnel to keep abreast of new knowledge and professional tech- 
niques. The utilization of systems resources and techniques offers 
additional promise for up-dating curriculums and educational ser- 
vices; 

6. Greater specialization for teachers and other educational person- 
nel may be expected to Influence programs of preparation and in- 
service development in the future. Many secondary school teachers 
undoubtedly will concentrate on mastering one rather than several 
subjects. In fields such as science and the social studies, the 
scholarship of some may focus on one field and its cognate areas 
such as physics and mathematics or history and politics. Some 
el^entary school teachers will prefer to have a field of academic 
specialization. Others may find specialization in several fields 
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advantageous. All, of course, will need to achieve professional 
competence at particular levels, for the students taught and in 
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terms of plans for staff utilization. What really is needed, per- 
haps, for both secondary and elementary school teachers are new pat- 
terns of preparation that have maximum relevance to the types of 
performance capabilities that different kinds of teachers require. 

The practice of permitting prospective elementary or secondary 
teachers to take a major in education courses — long in disrepute • 
might well .be discontinued to permit broader emphasis on the basic 
liberal arts and sciences and greater specialization in teaching 
concantrations . 

7. Colleges and universities, local school systems, the education pro- 
fession as well as the state education agencies confront the ques- 
tion of quality of personnel admitted to programs of preparation. 
However good, programs of preparation and in-service education can- 
not compensate for poor quality of material. Because Intellectual 
abilities are pretty well established by college age, the need will 
be to select for educational work those who possess the kinds and 
amounts that make for effectiveness. For those aspiring to achieve 
the ranks of professional teachers, sufficient ability to qualify 
for graduate study in an academic field of specialization might be 
a useful criterion. For para-professional personnel, or associate 
teachers who do not take full responsibility for professional de- 
cisions lesser capacity may be sufficient. 

8. Programs of teacher education need to be better supported finan- 
cially — in almost all public and non-public colleges and uni- 
versities in Massachusetts. The State should accelerate its ap- 
propriations for public institutions and insist that appropriate 
support be provided in this area. Non-public colleges and univer- 
sities also' will need both added financial help and commitments to 
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support teacher education programs more adequately. 
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Chapter 4 



STATE RESPONSIBILITY AND LEADERSHIP 



Education is a state function, historically and constitutionally. Mas- 
sachusetts was the first state to establish a state department of education, 
which it did in 1837. By that time, however, the Commonwealth already had 
accumulated two hundred years of experience — as colony and state — with 
the concept of public education. The Massachusetts Constitution, adopted 
in 1780, made clear that "fostering learning" was a duty of the legislature 
and the Governor. Since Its adoption, the General Court has passed various 
laws regarding the extant and quality of educational services that school 
districts are expected to provide. 

The traditions of local autonomy in Massachusetts have tended to keep 
the relationships between the state and local school systems permissive rather 
than compulsory. Communities have had the freedom, for example, to accept 
or reject various kinds of state assistance, including financial support for 
schools. Thus, local responsibility and autonomy for education have remained 
strong with local school committees able to conduct schools pretty much as 
each sees fit. 

LOCAL, STATE AND FEDERAL PARTNERSHIP 

Recent changes in society and the role education plays in all aspects 
of life have stimulated pressures to re-examine the location of responsi- 
bility for education. These come from local school committees .that are de-* 
mandlng more help. They generate from civic, business and industrial groups 
that are concerned about the overall extent and quality of education. They 
come, too, from parents who feel that their children are being shortchanged 
educationally by local policies and practices. Pressures multiply, also, 
from the organized educational professlona whose members are discontent with 
the lack of responsiveness of some local communities to educational needs 
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and, consequently, are eager to establish uniform minimum standards on a wider 
base. Another force felt Is the demand for fetter-educated workers for all 
kinds of employment. The scientific and technological developments of recent 
times have made the under-educated Individual a burden too great for society 
to bear — socially, politically or economically. 

The pressures for higher and better quality educational productivity 
focuses ^primarily on state and federal responsibility and leadership for 
education. In one sense, they challenge the traditional autonomy of local 
communities. Underscored Is the obligation of each school system to achieve 
educational standards — for all children, youth and adults — that are com- 
patible with state and national requirements. Clearly enunciated — by 
federal laws, congressional appropriations, and Supreme Court decisions, as 
well as by legislative enactments and policies established at the state level — 
Is each school district's responsibility to the total society throughout the 
sweep of history as well as to Its local clientele at a given time. Rejected 
Is the tradition that educational programs designed to fit the middle and 
controlling majority, or preferred by Influential elite power blocks, are 
suitable for all. In effect, social changes now dictate that local autonomy 
ceases where educational failures begin. In Its place, state and federal 
responsibility and resources are demanded to correct deficiencies Identified. 
Despite the need for broader leadership to Improve education at state 

i 

[ 

I and federal levels, responsibilities of local school districts are Increased 

rather than diminished. The traditions of self-government mitigate against 
centralized control. Also, the widespread Interest and support required to 
make possible state and federal help for education must be generated at the 
local level. In addition, the nature of education. Itself, requires that 
planning and decisions be kept close to local schools. For example, the 
prodess of learning Is so Intimate and Individual and requires such close 
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home and school cooperation that the major responsibility for the quality 
of education always will remain. within the separate communities. 

What the times require is a new alignment of responsibilities and 
leadership — one that makes full use of state and federal resources while 



preserving the traditions of local initiative for education. Such a part* 
nership will be effective in Massachusetts only if it can avoid developing 
a rigid bureaucracy at the state level and keep federal assistance supportive 
of local and state policies. 



STRENGTHENING THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 



Elementary and secondary education has made its greatest advances in 
the United States when given strong leadership at the state level. Histori- 
cally, Massachusetts offers documentation for this fact. It was by the dy- 
namic influence of Horace Mann, first Commissioner of Educa,tion in the Com- 



monwealth, that public concern for popular education was first aroused. Un- 
der his leadership, which benefited the entire nation as well as Massachusetts, 

teacher education was improved and the philosophy of public education as we 

know it today largely was established. 



Unfortunately, the type of bold leadership provided by Commissioner Mann 
and a few contemporaries in other states was not maintained for state educa- 



tion agencies. Jealousy over local control, political Involvement, lack of 
financial support, insufficient authority, and absorption with the mlnutla 
of record keeping and reporting — all have contributed to limiting the ef- 
fectiveness of state leadership for education throughput^ the nation. In con- 
sequence, progress toward improving schools has been spasmodic, uneven and 
Impoverished by poor support. 



Recommendations of the Wlllls-Harrlngton Commission aim to reestablish 
the State Department of Education as a dynamic force to Improve education in 
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all its aspects.® The creation of a Board of Public Education is a signi- 
ficant first step. Its sharing of responsibilities with the Board of Higher 
Education brings a distribution of authority for leadership at the state 
level. The provision of an independent Advisory Council on Education, which 
is the sponsor of this study, provides the General Court with a unique and 
continuing instrument for keeping education abreast of the times. Recommen- 
dations of this study to improve the state's leadership to strengthen the 
certification and preparation of educational personnel aim to give exten- 
sion to the Willis -Harrington Commission's proposals for reorganization of 
Massachusetts' state organization for education which already are being 
implemented . 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR CERTIFICATION AND PIffiPARATION 
OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 

The Massachusetts State Agency for elementary and secondary education 
was assigned responsibility for administering the state's certification law 
when it was passed in 1951. The legislation established certification as 
a requirement for all teachers in public elementary and secondary schools. 

It made United States' citizenship, good health, sound moral character, and 
a bachelor's degree a requirement for all teachers and other educational 
personnel. Other requirements, such as the specification of amounts of col- 
lege credits required in major and minor fields and in pedagogical courses, 
were left to the jurisdiction of the Board of Education itself. These were 
developed by the professional staff with the help of ad hoc advisory commit- 
tees composed of various kinds of professionals in education. Different cate 
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Swillis-Harrington Commission recommended that the State Department of Educa- 
tion include agencies responsible for both elementary and secondary educa- 
tion and also higher education. Thus, the subdivision that compares with 
the state department of education in most other states now is called the 
Board of Education in Massachusetts. 
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gorles of certification were added from time to time as needed or demanded. 
Wtien approved by the Commissioner of Education, and now also by the State 
Bonrd of Education, they have the effect of law. 

The preparation of teachers, as a state function, originated under 
the auspices of the State Department of Education, with the founding of 
the first state normal schools at Eexington and Barre in 1837. Additional 
Institutions were established — with Hyannls being discontinued in 1944 
and thjB boston Teachers College and the Massachusetts Maritime Academy 
being added in 1952 and 1964 respectively — to bring the number, includ- 
ing the Massachusetts College of Art, to eleven at present. In line with 
national trends the two-year normal schools were expanded into four-year 
teachers colleges. Additionally, the preparation of high school teachers 
was undertaken along with those for elementary schools, with various 
specialties being adopted .by different institutions. The State Teachers 
Colleges were made multi-purpose Institutions and their names changed to 
state colleges in 1960. Until 1963, the state colleges were under the 
control and direction of the Commissioner of Education. At that tifime 
they were given a canmon Board of Trustees and placed under the general 
authority of the Massachuesetts Board of Higher Education, along with the 
University of Massachusetts, the State's Technical Colleges and Institutes 
and the Regional Community Colleges. 

Administration of Certification 

The certification of teachers and other educational personnel, e.g. 
principals, supervisors, superintendents, is now administered under the 
State Board of Education by a Bureau of Teacher Certification and Place- 
ment. The Bureau, headed |^y a director and provided with two additional 
professional staff members, is part of the Division of Administration and 
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Personnel. Since 1951 certain records of the Bureau of Certification 
and Placement have been kept by the Division of Research and Development 
which provides data processing services for various divisions. Its re- 
sources for handling information are greatly updating what is known about 
the qualifications of teachers in public schools, their teaching assign- 
ments and mobility, all of which has been an Invaluable resource in this 
study. 

The staff of the Bureau of Teacher Certification and Placement 
receives applications and' recommendations for certifications, analyzes 
-transcriptsij Issues certificates — or licenses — and keeps a file of 
transcripts and actions on applications as well as a record of certifica- 
tes awarded. Inasmuch as 84,1101 certificates were Issued over a twelve 
year period — 8853 of them from July 1, 1966 to June 30, 1967 — it is 
clear that the staff of the Bureau carries a heavy load. With only three 
professional staff m^bers, it is understandable that little time is avail- 
able to do more than keep the certification process operating. Under 
present conditions it is unrealistic to expect more than cursory help to 
be given to schools and colleges to improve teacher education or even the 
present program of certification. 

Certification, as presently conceived and administered by the State 
Board of Education, is a gate keeping operation. The staff is expected to 
maintain without deviation the requirements for licensure to practice. 
Changes that will come under present concepts and procedures can be expected 
to build higher prohibitions that restrict the flow of talent rather than 
find ways to attract more able personnel. The fault, it must be remembered, 
is not with staff members responsible for the operation, but rather with the 
system itself. The new approaches to certification recommended by this 
study will require changes in the way the State Board of Education organizes 
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Its resources and relates to schools and colleges. 

Authority for Programs of Teacher Education 

With the tranS"fer of the state colleges to the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation authority for all programs to prepare educational personnel in public 
institutions became centered in this agency. The Willis-Harrington Commis- 
sion recommended that the State Board be empowered to authorize programs, 
plan enrollment distributions, establish staffing formulas and standards, 
approve degrees to be granted, assess the quality of results and to relate 
financial support to goals and functions of institutions. 

Authority for educational research and the offering of extension pro- 
grams and continuation services to educational personnel was recommended 
by the Willis-Harrington Commission for both the state colleges and the Univ- 
ersity of Massachusetts* Functions of the regional community colleges per- 
mit these institutions to provide some of the lower division work that 
prospective teachers require and to offer training for certain kinds of tech- 
nicians who may work in schools. Technological Colleges and Institutes fall 
into the category of teacher prepating institutions in certain of the special 
fields. 

Dual Responsibility and Accountability 

The Massachusetts allocation of responsibility for certification and 
preparation of educational personnel fixes a dual responsibility and. account- 



ability. The State Board of Education clearly holds authority for develop- 

(j ' _ 

ing standards for educational programs in elementary and secondary schools 
that will influence the kinds and quality of personnel required and the na- 
ture of their preparations. It also has specific authority for the setting 
of standards for the preparation of teachers and other educational personnel, 
which it exercises through the certification process. At the same time the 

Board of Higher' Education is charged with the overall responsibility of I 

I 

I 

I 







approving programs and degrees, allocating staff, judging budget requests 
assessing the effectiveness of Institutions that have as one of their 
several functions the preparation of educational personnel. 

Such division of responsibility Is common to practices In certain 
other states. It has the possible advantage of giving to the certification 
and preparation of educational personnel a counterbalancing of authority 
and responsibility that can mitigate against monolithic regimentation. 

It carries with it the danger, however, that standards recommended by one 
Board will not be supported by the other. The history of teacher education 
suggests that too often the latter has been the case. If dual responsibil- 
ity for the quality of educational personnel is to be made to work, quite 
clearly a new kind of mechanism is needed. Not only will such agency need 
to achieve cooperation between the State Board of Education which sets 
standards and the Board of Higher Educations which controls programs. It 
will have to find ways of achieving involvement of school and college fa- 
culties “ both public and non-public — and, also, of the professional and 
citizen groups that are concerned with the certification and preparation of 
educatltmal personnel. 

A PROPOSED COMMISSION ON CERTIFICATION AND PREPARATION 

OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 

Early discussions with Dr. William Galge, Director of Research for 
the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education, focused on the need for 
a new kind of mechanism for setting standards and procedures for certifica- 
tion and to provide statewide leadership to Improve the preparation of 
educational personne],. Of concern was a way to achieve involvement of var- 
ious professional and citizen groups that are concerned with the quality 
of education as well as practical procedures for achieving cooperation 
among local schools and colleges both public and non-public — and 
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approprlate state agencies. Subsequently, when it was learned that Dr. 

James D. Koerner, member of the Study Committee, had given considerable 
thought to such a possibility as a part of his study of teacher education 
In certain other countrleS| he was Invited to formulate a position paper 
on this subject, which he did and presented It to the Third Advisory 
Conference on February 3, 1968. 

The suggestions developed by Dr. Koerner centered on the need for 
an agency, perhaps to be named the "Massachusetts Licensing Board" to take 
full responsibility for what Is now called certification. Such a Board, he 
proposed, should be composed of perhaps fifteen persons who would be selec- 
ted from the ranks of: (1) experienced classroom teachers; (2) outstand- 

ing members of college and university faculties — whether professional 
educators, or scholars and academicians with a demonstrated Interest In 
public education; and (3) distinguished la3mien drawn possibly from local 
school committees. Ex officio representation from other groups was seen 
as a possibility. Members, however, would function Independently without, 
obligations to groups from which they might come. Such a Board, Koerner 
stressed, should be related to the State Board of Education but given full 
authority over the certification of school personnel ■ — "lii but not under," 
with freedom and responsibility to act, rather than merely advisory powers. 
It could be appointed by an appropriate authority, the State Board of Edu- 
cation Itself, the Governor, or the Advisory Council on Education — after 
consultation with appropriate professional and scholarly state and national 
groups. To operate, the Board would have Its own administrative staff and 
might well follow the policy of creating stib-panels In the different subject 
fields to recommend precise standards. 

The plan outlined by Dr. Koerner, which pulled together many Ideas ad- 
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vARC^d by members of the staff and the study committee (See Vol. II for 
full description) received a favorable response from a large majority of 
those in attendance at the Third Advisory Conference. It found general sup- 
port, also, in a subsequent meeting of the Study Committee. Of Concern 
to the Committee were possible operational arrangements that would clarify 
the relationship of such a body to the State Board of Education and other 
agencies — assuring independence for action but not exemptions from proper 
accountability. Of interest, too, were ways to constitute the membership 
of the body to provide appropriate representation of all key professional 
groups while avoiding control by any. The possibility of expanding the 
responsibility of the proposed agency to include leadership to improve the 
preparation of educational persoitnel as well as the task of administering the 
recommended program of support and coordination for clinical training was 
also considered. 

Out of the discussions with Dr. William Gaige as well as from ideas 
he elaborated in writing to me, the proposal presented by Dr. James Koerner, 
suggestions made by members of the Study Committee and officials of the 
State Board of Education has grown the following proposed model for a Com- 
mission on Certification and Preparation of Educational Personnel. The 
Intent is to suggest the general nature of the agency, its authority, pos- 
sible composition, responsibility and relationships rather than to project 
a' rigid design. Modifications are possible and may be found to be desirable 
as the model receives more general study. Those responsible for establish- 
ing and administering such a Commission are cautioned, however, to give it 
the kinds of protection that will ensure against political influences — 
both from within and outside the education professions. Of importance, 
also, will be maintaining balanced representation on the Commission from 
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various key professional and citizen groups — particularly classroom teach- 
ers and academic scholars — that have a direct interest in the certification 
and preparation of educational personnel. The Commission should be made a 
part of the Massachusetts Board of Education by legislative action to as- 
sure its status and authority. 

Proposed Model 

Title ; . Commission on Certification and Preparation of Educational 

Personnel . Two categories of functions are indicated: 

1. certification; and 2. leadership to Improve programs 
of preparation. (Illustrated in Figure I). It could be 
called a "Board" as is the practice in other fields except 
for the confusion that might result from the link proposed 
with other boards in the State Department of Education. 




Legislative 

Authorization ; It is suggested that the General Court establish, by 

d;|tatute or resolution, the Commission as an adjunct agency 
of the State Board of Education and the Board of Higher 
Education, with administrative relationships being with 
the State Board of Education. 

Authority and 

Relationships ; As a part of the Department of Education and an adjunct 

sub-agency of its two governing Boards, the Com- 
mission should be delegated by such agencies qua^i-legal 
authority to establish and administer statewide standards 

and pro^cedures for the certification of all educational 
personnel for elementary and secondary schools* It should 
be given responsibility, also, for administering the 
program of state support for clinical practice recommended 
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Figure 1 



SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION AND STAFFING FOR COMMISSION 
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In Chapter 3 and authorized to provide leadership to 
Improve the preparation of educational personnel. 

The Commission should be accountable through Its 
Executive Director to the Commlsslnner of Education and 
the Board of Education. It should maintain liaison 
relationships with appropriate Divisions and Bureaus under 
the State Board of Education, with the Board of Higher 
Education and the Trustees and Institutions under that 
body that prepare educational personnel, with non-public 
colleges and universities that prepare teachers, with ele- 
mentary and secondary schools — Including non-public Insti- 
tutions that utilized certified personnel — with local 
school committees and with state and national professional 
associations. (See Figure 2 for diagram of proposed 
relationships) . 

A continuing relationship with the Massachusetts 
Advisory Council on Education Is suggested to: (1) help 

establish the Commission; (2) to formulate slates of nom± 
Inees for membership on the Commission; and (3) to assist 
w[lth periodic assessment of the effectiveness of the 
Commission's efforts. 

Hembershlpi It Is suggested that the Commission be composed of 

not more than fifteen members drawn from the following 
sources: 

Elementary and Secondary School teachers — six members 
Auxiliary specialized personnel — two members 

College and University professors — five members 

Lay representation — two members 
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In addition, ex officio representation should he 
obtained from key professional associations, the State 
Board of Education, the Board of Higher Education and 
possibly the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education 
and the General Court itself. 

In constituting the membership of the Commission, the 
objective should be to maintain a healthy mix of profes- 
sionals and laymen who represent different fields and 
specialties as well as to include individuals who are 
held iln general high regard throughout the Commonwealth, 

It is suggested that members of the Commission be 
appointed by the Board of Education on recommendation of 
the Commissioner of Education from slates of nominees pre- 
pared by the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education. 
Terms should be not less than five years duration, and 
should be so alternated to assure continuity of membership. 

Organization and 

Administration; The Commission whould be provided a professional staff 

adequate in proficiency and size to carry out its work. 

The appointments should be made on. the basis of recommenda- 
tions of the Commission to the Commissioner of Education 
and approved by. the State Board of Education. Staff members 
should be accorded the same employment conditions as are 
available to the various Divisions of fhe Board of Education. 
The Director probably whould have the status of Associate 
or Assistant Commissioner with appropriate salary and 
other perquisites. The person selected should be a 
leader in teacher education, knowledgeable bbout designing 
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research, capable of generating cooperation among the 
types of groups involved as well as an able administrator. 
Envisioned is the quality of person who might serve as dean 
or president in a college or university. 

The Staff of the Commission is not envisioned to be 
large since present certification and data processing 
resources can continue to issue licenses and keep records » 
Needed, however, will be high quality professional person- 
nel. A possibility for staffing some of the leadership 
functions of the Commission is to use on a rotating basis 
some people on leave from schools and colleges. Such ar«^ 

I rangements would give the Commission ^Igh level professional 

staff competence and at the same time would tend to keep 
It in close touch with grass roots thinking of professionals 
In the fields. 

Assisting colleges and universities with the placemeht 
of student teachers and Interns possibly will require that 
certain staff members be located in various sections of 
the state. Part-time appointments of persons in schools and 
colleges In appropriate regions may be a useful pattern 
here. 

Division of 

Responsibilities ; This study recommends that Massachusetts distinguish 

between certification and licensure, both in definition 
and the administration of the two functions. The Com- 

; 

mission should be responsible for formulating standards 
and procedures and for certifying educational personnel 
as qualified for a license to practice. Legal licenses 
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should be issued by the Bureau of Teacher Certification 
and Placement (whose title perhaps should be changed to Bu- 
reau of Professional Licensing and Placement; . The Division 
of Administration and Personnel, of which the licensing 
Bureau is a subdivision should continue to bei responsible 
for long-range projections of personnel needed for schools, 
as recommended in Chapter 1, 

The Division of Research and Development should continue 
to maintain complete information about personnel licenses, 
including judgements of performance and experience records, 
as well as trends in supply and demands. It can provide, 
also, among its various data processing services, a con- 
tinuing feed-^back to the Commission relative to the 
reported success of personnel certified by different 
procedures. 

Financial 

Support ; The Commission's work should be given financial support 

by the General Court through the budget of the State Board of 
Education of three types: (1.) an operating budget for the 
certification responsibilities; (2.) funds to reimburse 
school systems for providing resources for clinical 
practice for prospective teachers; and(3.) nest-egg type 
appropriations to be used to stimulate pilot research by 
colleges and school systems to improve the preparation 
of teachers In critical areas, such as rural and inner- 
city schools. The Commission should be free, also, to 
seek special help from foundations, the educational 
industries and the federal government or supplement those 
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provided by the state of Massachusetts* 



RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
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To make possible the new approach to certification of educational per- 
sonnel and to strengthen the state’s leadership to improve teacher educa- 
tion, as recommended by this study, the following recommendations and sugges* 
tlons Indicate needed courses of action. 

Recommendations : 

1. The General Court should authorize the creation of a new sub- 
division by the State Board of Education to which should be delegated full 
responsibility for the certification and improving the preparation of edu- 
cational personnel for elementary and secondary schools. It should have 
adjunct relationship to the Board of Higher Education as well as to the 
State Board of Education and liaison relationships with all bodies that are 
concerned with educational personnel. The new body, which could be adminis- 
tered similarly to the present Division of Library Extension, might be called 
a Board or Commission for Certification and Preparation of Educational Per- 
sonnel. It should be accorded quasi-legal powers to perform its duties and 
given such other protections as may be needed to guard against political pres 
sures ~ from within or without the education professions. Its composition 
should provide for a balanced representation of able and respected teach- 
ers and academic specialists from both public and private schools and col- 
leges or inniversities as well as key laymen representing school committees 
or other citizen groups. Its authority should be to develop ajnd administer 
standards and procedures for the certification of educational personnel, 
to provide leadership and to coordinate resources for the impDovement of 
teacher education and to administer the plan of support for clinical 
training proposed by this study. 
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2. Presently operating agencies of the State Board of Education should 
continue to project the requirements for educational personnel, Issue official 
licenses for various kinds of educational practice, maintain comprehensive 
data on the personnel licensed, and to assess the effectiveness of educational 
programs , 

3« Increaded financial support should be provided for the preparation 
of teachers .in the state colleges and the University of Massachusetts. The 
objective should be to make the programs of preparation, particularly In 
the areas of general education and subject specialization, equal to the 
best In the private colleges. At the present tline some state Institutions 
spend less per student annually to prepare teachers than the better high 
schools do to educate their students. Compared to the support provided for 
preparation for other professions, teacher education Is woefully under- 
supported, In both public and non^publlc Institutions. 

4. The Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education should continue 
to provide assistance to the State Board of Education and other agencies 
to help enact the recommendations of this report. It should be given the 
continuing responsibility of preparing slates of nominees for Commission 
membership whenever needed, and should periodically he|.p,. as needed, to 
assess the effectiveness of the Commission's work. The Committee that 
helped with this study might be asked to continue to provide assistance until 
the new commission has been activated. 

Suggestions: 

1. The proposed model for the Commission on Certification and 
Preparation of Educational personnel, presented In this chapter. Indicates 
general guidelines for establishing, staffing and operating the agency 
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to be charged with responsibility for certification and leadership to 
improve teacher education. It is believed that the new sub-organization of 
the State Board can function much as does the present Division of Library 
Extension; thus, the proposals do not require changes in policies or struc- 
ture of the State Board of Education. Key to the success of the new Com- 
mission id. the area of Certification will be the use of sub-task f6rce?:, or 
Credentials Committees, to define performance standards for various teaching 
and other educational specialties. It is suggested that membership of Cre- 
dentials Committees be made representative of the various professional 
groups related to each field with classroom teachers being given key roles. 

2. In developing and financing the work of the Commission, it is 
suggested that priority be given to Certification. The development of a 
program of support for clinical training of educational personnel might 
well be considered as a second phase of the operation. Support for pilot 
research on aspects of teacher education might be sought as schools and 
colleges are ready to use this kind of help. 

3. The Commission should develop alternate ways to demonstrate 
qualifications for licensure that while protecting against incompetence 
will assure resilience and be ddapted to individual differences in candi- 
dates, preparing institutions and performance requirements. 

4. Schools and colleges should be encouraged to research ways to 
Improve pupil learning in elementary and secondary schools with opportun- 
ities for the preparation of personnel needed built into' the experiments. 
The objective should be to prepare personnel to perform in particular 
school situations, rather than to make all approaches to instruction con- 
form to the preparation, as is too often the case at. present. 

5. The Commission will undoubtedly find it necessary to help schools 
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and colleges to prepare teacher specialists to supervise the clinical 
training of student teachers and Interns. With state help avallabilft, a 
new type of clinical supervisor may be developed in Massachusetts schools. 

6. The new Commission will undoubtedly have to establish priorities 
for the development of standards and implementation of new procedures for 
certification of personnel. It should be able, however, to build from the 
work that various special groups have already done in this area. 

7. Although the central concern of the Commission is educational 
personnel for elementary and secondary schools, other kinds of educational 
workers might be placed under its jurisdiction as well, subject, of course, 
to the preferences of agencies involved. For example. Instructors in 
correctional institutions, now classified as civil service workers under 
Section 4, Chapter thirteen, of the Civil Service Law, might more appropriate 
ly be certified by the Commission. If Community Colleges desire to em- 
ploy licensed personnel, they, too, could come under the Commission's 
jurisdiction. In cases where such groups seek certification through the 
Commission, Credentials Committees will need '^o be established to develop 
Standards and procedures appropriate to their professional needs. 
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Chapter 5 



TIME TABLE FOR ACTIONS 



This study calls for basic changes in both the approach and procedures 
for certification of educational personnel. It proposes, in addition, that 
Massachusetts provide at the state level support to strengthen programs 
of clinical preparation for educational work and also nest-egg appropri- 
ations for pilot research to Improve teacher education. Enacting the 
recommendations will require a number of specific policy decisions by 
the Massachusetts General Court, the State Board of Education, the Board 
of Higher Education, institutions of higher learning, elementary and 
secondary schools as well as various professional organizations. Individuals 
preparing for and engaged In professional work in education will confront 
dtiolces as well. To be successful, general understanding and support -r* 
within and outside professional ranks — willaeed to be achieved. 

It will be possible, as well as desirable for various agencies to move 
simultaneously to achieve the goals of this report. Actually the State 
Board of Education has the authority to initiate the creation of the proposed 
Commission while changes in General Court legislation and budgetary appropr- 
iations afcE being sought. Colleges and universities can develop their own 
plans to base certification on performance so that such will be ready for 
submission to the Commission, once it is in operation! School Systems can 
work with State Board officials to adapt personnel policies to the proposed 
differentiations of professional competence. 

The academic year 1968-1969 should be viewed as a year of change-over 



to the new plans. During this period, the budget will have to be sub- 
mitted, necessary enabling legislation will need to be passed, the Commis- 
sion for Certification and Preparation of Educational Personnel created and 
staffed and priority Credentials Committees appointed. Important during this 
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period will be a program of public Information to help everyone to under- 
stand not only what is being done, but also; the steps Involved in the 
process. 

Because present certification laws giva "aithority to determine stan- 
dards to the State Board of Education, the Cotumlsslon can be delegated re- 
sponsibility to establish standards and make recommendations for certifica- 
tion just as soon as It is operative. It can then move immediately to ap- 
prove plans of colleges and universities to base recommendations for 
certification on performance. The recommended program of state support for 
clinical practice can be instituted as soon as the Commission is function- 
ing and funds ard available. It Is suggested, however that this develop- 
ment be undertaken in a series of stages to assure sound planning. Leyel 
of state financial support will be a governing factor as well. 

Actions by the Massachusetts General Court; 

1. As soon as possible after this report is received, the Massachusetts 
General Court should modify present certifications statutes to; (a) dis- 
continue the policy of making prescriptions for certification, such as the 
citizenship requir^sment, by legislative enactments; (B) authorize or request 
the State Board of Education, with cooperation from. the Board of Higher 
Education, to establish the proposed Commission for Certification and 
Preparation of Educational Personnel; and (c) transfer complete responsi*— 

the certification of all educational personnel to the new Commis- 
sion. To indicate the kind of legislation needed, a sample act Is. Included 
in the appendix of this report. Such a proposal for legislative action will 
need to be Introduced by Deceoiber 6, 1%8. 

2 . The General Court will need , also , to appropriate funds as re- 
quested by the State Board of Education (as suggested in the Appendiad to: 

(a) Support the new program of certification; (b) to reimburse school 
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terns that provide resources for clinical training of educational per- 
sonnel; and (Q) to make possible pilot experimental efforts to improve the 
preparation of educational personnel. 

Actions by the State Board of Education; 

1. The State Board of Education should ask the General Court to 
modify existing certification laws as Indicated above. The Board should 
establish the Commission for Certification and Preparation of Educational 
Personnel as a quasi- legal adjunct agency of the State Board of Education 
and the Board of Higher Education, with responsibility to the former body. 

2. The Chairman of the State Board of Education should ask the 
Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education to provide a slate of qualified 
candidates for membership on the Commission. The Commissioner of Education 
should be asked to make recommeddatlons for appointments from the list 
provided, but the board of Education should be free to choose alternatives 
recommended by the Council. In providing Its slate of aandldates the Coun- 
cil should confer with appropriate agencies and professional bodies, such 
as the Massachusetts Teachers Association and Its sub-dlvlslons, the 
Board of Higher Education, Associations of College Professors, the Associa- 
tion of Independent Schools, Catholic Education Associations, and the 
Asslciation of School ’'Committees. 

3. The State Board of Education should request the Massachusetts 

General Court to appropriate funds to support the work of the Commission In 
three different categories: (a) to maintain the new program of certifica- 

tion; (b) to reimburse school systems for resources for clinical training 
of educational personnel; and (c) to support pilot research to Improve the 
preparation of educational personnel In critical areas. General estimates 
of the kind of budgetary support required for each of these functions are 
Included In the appendix of this report. Budget request will need to be 




























presented to the General Court by Sept^ber 15, 1968. 

% 

3. The Board of Education will ned4» also, to define working re-^ 
latlonship© between existing departments and Bureaus and the new Commis- 



sion as well as the kinds of cooperation desired with other agencies, such 
as the Board of Higher Education and the professional associations. 

4. When the membership of the Commission has been appointed It should 
select Its own chairman and move iMnediately to recommend to the Commissioner 
of Education and State Board of Education qualified candidates for the posi- 
tion as Director of the Commission. Subsequently, other staff endorsements 
should be made by the Commission on the recommendations of the Director. 

The actual employment will be by the Board of Education on the reccmmendatlon 
of the Commissioner of Education. 

5. When staff officers have been appointed, the Commission should: 

(a) establish priorities for developing standards foe certification; (b) 
create sub-credentials committees In line with the priorities agreed upon; 

(c) formjlate general policies for certification by types, standards and 
procedures. It should then Invite Institutions that prepare educational per- 
sonnel to submit plans to judge performance capabilities for candldated to 
be recommended for certification. 

6. The program of support for clinical training should be Initiated 
as soon as funds are available, hopefully by the academic year 1969-70. 

7. The Commission perhaps In cooperation with the Massachusetts Ad- 
visory Council on Bducatlon, and possibly with help from the Regional Re*» 
search Laboratory, should encourage schools and colleges to experiment with 
ways to improve pupil learning and the related preparation and utlllzai 
tlon of educational personnel In critical aceas^ such as In inner-city and 
rural schools, or the use of new currlculums. Funds provided by the Mass- 
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ftchusetts General Court should be made avallaljleito support pilot efforts* 
Additional support should be sought from the federal government, philan- 
thropic foundations as well as business and Industry* 

Actions by Colleges and Universities : 

1* Colleges and universities that prepare educational personnel should 
Initiate Immediately interdisciplinary planning to decide ways in which 
they desire to prepare teachers and educational workers when performance 
rather than course credit accumulations is the basis for certification 
decisions* Each instlttitlon will need, also, to propose to the Commission 
on Certification and Preparation of Educational Personnel the procedures 
It desires to follow in judging qualification for certification* 

2* Institutions that provide clinical training of educational per- 
sonnel will need to: (a) define the type and numbers of clinical stations 

needed^ 0^) indicate preferences with respect to clinical supervisors, school 
systems and geographic location; and (c) suggest contributions college fa- 
culty members can make to the training of clinical supervisors and to other 
types of assistance with the program* 

3* Colleges and universities should work closely with school systems 
to relate the preparation of educational personnel to modified approaches 

for student learning and the new designs for utilizing staff r<BSources and 
educational technology* 

Actions by School Systems : 

1* Local school systems should move as rapidly as possible to adapt 
all personnel policies to the proposed new staffing formulas and differenti- 
ations of teaching competence* In doing so, it will be Important to recog- 
nize the need for clinical supervisors to be given reduced loads to provide 
time to work with student teachers and Interns* 

2* Plans developed to make differentiated use of staff resources 
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should provide appropriate assignments for beginning or associate teachers.* 
Involved may be reduced loads » team teaching assignments, supervisory help, 
or other kinds of in-service assistance. 

3. Each school system will need to determine the ways in which it 
will help educational personnel malntalzi adequate levels of professional 
performance as a basis for license renewals. 

4. Schools should take Initiative to form coalitions, with each other. 
Institutions of higher learning and other agencies to research critical 
problems of pupil learning and the related preparation, of educatio na l 
personnel. 

Action by Professional Associations; 

1. Professional Associations, particularly the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers Association, should Initiate programs of study and Information relaclve 
to the new approaches to certification and the improvement of teacher edu-. 
cation. 

2. It will be vital that professional associations support the 
proposed actions by the General Court, the State Board of Education as 
well as the schools and colleges. 

3. Professional Associations 'should continue to provide leadership 
to help develop suitable standards for certification of various kinds and 
qualities of educational personnel. The new Commission, in both its con™ 
ceptlon and composition, gives greater opportunity for leadership by profes- 
sional groups than has heretofore been possible. 

Action of School Committees; 

1. Local school committees should move immediately to study and to 
test the proposed staffing formulas suggested in Chapter .1. 

2. Existing personnel policies,, such as employment standards, tenure 




regulations, salary scales and staffing formulas, should be adapted to 
support the proposed levels of certification of educational personnel; 

3. In addition to state appropriations for research to improve 
schools, local school committees will need to allocate financial support for 
this purpose — as many already are doing. An objective might well be to 
Invest from two to five percent of the annual operating school budget in 
research and development. 
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Budget for Certification Activities; 

The Initial budget to support the staff and Commission's activities in 
the area of certification should be. requested by the State Board of Education 
In Its September 15, 1968 budget to become effective January 1, 1969* Pos- 
sible Items and amounts to be Included are as follows: 



* It will be desirable for the Commission to be housed with the State Board 
of Education If space Is available. 

** Commission and Committee members are expected to serve without pay. Funds 
will be used to cover expenses to meetings . 



Personnel 



Executive Director 



$20,000.00 



Assistant Director for 
Certification (one-half year) 

Secretaries (one) 



6 , 000.00 



7,500.00 



Supplies and Equipment 



Office Rental, furniture and 
equipment* 



5,000.00 



Office supplies 



2,000.00 



Travel and Expenses for staff 
Commission and Credential 
Committee members** 



3,500.00 



Total 



$44,000.00 
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Suggested Budget for Clinical Practice: 

It is suggested that school systems initially be reimbursed for reduc- 
ing the loads of classroom teachers who supervise the clinical practice of 
student teachers and interns at the rate of $300 « 00 per trainee assigned. 

The funds would go to the School Committee to help defray costs of addition- 
al personnel required. Tills amount represents a state contribution rather 
than an assumption of complete costs. It is assumed that school systems gain 
certain benefits from serving as training centers; hence, they reasonably 
should be expected to bear some of the costs which may include, incidentally, 
higher salaries to clinical supervisors. Additionally, colleges and univ- 
ersities may be expected to help defray costs. Some institutions, particu- 
larly will desire more extensive services from training centers than would 
be typical; they should expect to make up the differences in costs from their 
own resources. 

Time may be required to develop the kind of training centers that 
qualify for state supports Orderly cooperation among schools and colleges 
will require time tiQ achieve as well. It is suggested, therefore, that 
the State's program of support for clinical practice be developed gradually 
over a four-year period with the first year, 1969-70, devoted primarily to 
selecting training centers, choosing and providing orientation for class- 
room clinical aupervisors and organizing an initial pilot placement program. 
The subsequent three years can then be used to achieve orderly expansions 
of the program to those colleges and school systems — both public and non- 
public a- that desire to participate. 

Suggested budgetary appropriations that will be required to establish 



such a program of support over a four year period are shown below: 
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1969-70 



1970-71 



1971-72 



1972-73 



$125,000 $650,000 $1,260,000 $1,865,000 

The budget for 1969-70 might well provide for the following costs: 



Personnel: 



Director 



Secretary 



$15,000 

6,000 



Training courses for classroom supervisors, 
payments of tuition for enrollees 



25,000 



Supplies and Expenses: 
Office supplies 
Travel for staff 



1.500 

2.500 



Reimbursement to school systems In pilot 
programs — Estimated to Involve 500 
trainees for one semester 



75,000 



Total 



$125,000 
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Suggested Budget for Pilot Research; 

Nest-egg type funds to intitiate pilot research to improve teacher 
education are expected to produce additional support from such* sources 
as the federal government, philanthropical foundations'^, the educational 
industries and local school districts* The need is to provide some help 
to assist schools and coll^^ges to test promising approaches to the point 
that other support can be attracted. 



Some fundfs will be needed to research the certification plan itself. 



It will be Important to measure the effectiveness of the new program 
as it develops to make certain that it is achieving its purposes. 

It will not be possible, likely, to initiate research during the 
first year of the Commission’s operation, 1969-70. In the budget for the 
followi:0g year, 1970-71, the Commission should be encouraged to request 
such funds. Initial annual requests might be in the range from $50,000 to 
$100,000 to illustrate the level of support that might be needed to 
provide statewide leadership to improve teacher education. 
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THE PROPOSALS A STUDY OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
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TIIE MASSACHUSETTS ADVISORY COIDTCIL ON EDUCATION 

A STUDY OF TEAaiER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION 
IN TIASSACHUSETTS TO BE CONDUCTED 
DURINO 1967-1968 



INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 



June 4, 1967 i 
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One of the first determinations by the Advisory Council was to cause 
to be conducted a study of teacher certification and teacher education in 
Massachusetts, In consequence, its Director sought the advice of a number 
of leading educators in and out of the State, As a result of this advice 
and a subsequent search for an outstanding person, the Advisory Council 
engaged Dr, Lindley Stiles of Northwestern University to direct Its study, 

Follox^lng meetings on May 19 at Harvard University with a small group 
of advisors and vjith the Commissioner of Education and his assistant com- 
missioner in charge of certification and in consultation x^lth the Council’s 
Director, Dr, Stiles prepared the following outline of the proposed study. 

The outline Is subject to revision and extension as a result of the July 7th 
meeting and subsequent considerations, 

THE PROPOSAL 

In Massachusetts, as elsewhere, laymen as well as professionals are con- 
cerned about the preparation and certification of teachers and about their In- 
service development. This anxiety generates from an awareness of the vital 
role of education in the development of human resources and the recognition 
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of the obvious fact that the nature and quality of educational services are 
determined largely by the quality and nature of teaching. Added Interest 

‘J 

comes from forces and developments of the times s expanded demands for ed— | 

ucatlonal opportunities; vast numbers of culturally disadvantaged virtually 

J 

S 

untouched by existing school programs; increased mobility of both students 
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and teachers; greater dependence on science and technology as well as know- 
ledge generally; expanding cultural conflicts; the broadening of concern 
about human values, particularly among young people; unrest within the teach- 
ing professions themselves; and the opening potentialities of the developing 



if 



educational technology. An overriding concensus supports the premise that 
the preparation and certification of teachers are too Important to be taken 
for granted; rather, systematic study and planned development is the course 
of wisdom. They are the just concern of all. 

The one specific charge which the Willis-Harrington Commission made to 



the Advisory Council on Education upon its forrmtipu was that It make a study 



of teachers* certification In Massachusetts, Any examination of the problems 
of teachers' certification results in the conclusion that it is inseparable 
from teacher education. Thus this study deals with both. The Advisory Coun- 
cil is conscious of the progress and pioneering that already mark the leader- 
ship of various colleges and universities that prepare teachers and other ed- 
ucational personnel within the Commonwealth, It is aware that Massachusetts 
pioneered in the education of teachers. It is also aware that Massachusett's 
unique history and traditions make it different in certain ways from other 
states. Yet despite past accomplishments and accepted customs, the convic- 
tion prevails that the preparation and certification of teachers is of high 
importance. There appears to be general agreement that considerable improve- 
ments may be accomplished in the standards which, the state sets and in the 
practices of many institutions educating teachers, l*rofesaionals, including 
officials in the State Department of Education, teachers and administrators 
in the schools, as well as experts in teacher education in public and in 
private colleges and universities give Strong support to the decision to make 
this study. The objective envisioned all Is to accelerate the rate of im- 
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provcment, to build upon and to multiply successful practicing already estab- 
lished, and to open additional alternatives for improvements as x;ell as to 

I 

expand resources* 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 



Responsibility for organization of the study under the Advisory Council 
is lodged x;ith Dr, William C, Gaige, Director of Research of the Council, 
Tentative plans call for the assembling by the Director and the Council of 
an Advisory Committee to :he study to suggest policies for the project, to 
guide its development and to m?ike recommendations based upon the results. 
This body x^ill be composed of representatives of the key agencies and or- 
ganizations interested in teacher certification and teacher education in 
the state, Including lay as well as academic and professional groups. Its 
task X7ill be to keep the study on course, to set priorities of concerns, to 
provide interpretation of expectations and traditions, and to judge proposals 
for action. Members of the Council and members of the Council’s legislative 



Advisory Committee x^ill either sit directly on this Advisory Study Committee 
or will participate directly as units in the formulations and interpretations. 
The study x-yill be directed by Dr, Lindley J, Stiles, Professor of Educa- 
tion for Interdisciplinary Studies, Sociology and Political Science, North- 
T^estern University, and former Dean of the School of Education at The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, lie has just finished directing a study of teacher educa- 
tion for the state of Hawaii, lie will be assisted bv selected consultants 



x7ho are specialists in the various problems under consideration. The School 
of Education at Boston University, hopefully, will provide administrative 
assistance and staff resources to gather and organize data. 

Assistance in charting the focus of the study and in gathering and inter- 
preting information will come from the State Department of Education, colleges 
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and universities engaged In the preparing of teachers, as well as from school 
systems and various professional educational groups. Discussions are already 
under way aiming to identify the key questions that professionals on the firing 
line and laymen consider most important to be investigated. Early hearings 



will be scheduled by the Study Committee, and the project staff is expected 
to probe more broadly for help in forming priori ties© Extensive Involvement 
of the leadership for teacher education in Massachusetts Is envisioned through 
out the project. 



I 



In addition to the data that vjill be collected, ideas and professional 
judgments will be sought to help the staff define desirable standards and 
to project possible models for Improving practices and procedures, A number 
of working conferences are anticipated to ascertain the vievrs of selected lay 
as well as academic and professional leaders on policy matters under consider- 
ation. Proposals developed by consultants to the study will be submitted 
to such conference groups for discussion as one process of refinement prior 
to the final formulation of recommendations. 

The time schedule calls for the final report to be prepared and approved 
by the end of June, 1968, The Study Committee x^^ill be formed, and tentative 
plans will be developed during the current summer. In September 1967, initial 
meetings of the Study Committee x^ill provide opportunities for hearings of the 
ideas and suggestions and decisions relative to the scope and priorities of the 
investigation, A key decision will relate to how much can be accomplished with- 
in the time and budgetary resources available. Should a comprehensive study of 
all aspects of teacher education be the prospect, certain phases of the investi- 
gation will no doubt need to be extended beyond the one-year time presort tly con- 
templated, The task of gathering data on present practices is expected to get 
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under way immediately, since the kind of infomation desired can be antici- 
patedfj The work conferences are expected to be scheduled during the fall 
and the early winter* 

The Advisory Council hopes that the study will, as early as oossible, 
announce broadly the problem areas that it identifies and possible .alter- 
natives to their solution* Such steps will make possible the involvement 
of larger numbers of concerned persons as the study progresses* 



BASIC ASSUl^IPTIONS 

Underlying the examination of policies and procedures for preparation 
and ceTrtlflcatlon of teachers are certain basic assumptions that provide 
direction, help to shape proposals for action and also define responsibility* 
Key among these are the following: 

1* Knowledge about children and youth and how they learn, knw<7ledge a- 
bout cultural and psychological factors underlying individual differ- 
ences, and change and vast proliferation of knowledge in old disci- 
plines and the development of new ones, and the rapid development 
of educational technology, all play upon the process of teaching, 
suggesting, and in some cases demanding, changes in the practice of 
teaching, including such practices as team teaching, large and small 
group Instruction, use of teaching assistants, etc* 

2* Substantial differences exist in the nature and quality of teacher ed- 
ucation in various colleges and universities as well as with respect 
to the quality of teachers produced* 

3* Variations in the quality of teachers are key factors in the differ- 
ences in nature and quality of educational programs found in towns and 
cities, and within given school districts* 

A* \^hlle local and institutional autonomies and traditions properly should 
be respected, such freedom of initiative Is intended to allow for vari- 
ations in Interests, emphases and standards of excellence, rather than 
for ranges that extend to Include mediocrity* 

5* The state has a responsibility to assure good education to all children 
of all backgrounds and abilities in aj^ communities in Massachusetts* 

6* To assure to each child quality educational opportunities, the state 
has the obligation to procure, prepare and permit to practice only 
teachers who are well and properly educated and professionally com- 
petent for their assignments* 
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?• A further obligation of the state is to help teachers to grow in know- j 

ledge and professional skill after they begin to teach« | 

>1 

j 

8* Institutions that prepare and schools that employ teachers , share with 

the state responsibility for maintaining standards that protect the I 

educational rights of children. This is especially true of the student j 

teaching intern experience and of the in-service development of teach- 3 

ers. I 

■j 

% 

9, The state should seek to fulfill its leadership responsibilities to Im- . | 

prove teacher education and legal obligations for teacher certification j 

in such manner as to provide for reslllant regulations; to encourage | 

Institutional and community initiative; to provide alternative ways | 

of meeting standards; to assure competent administration of regula- | 

tions X7ith ample discretionary authority; and to avoid, to the extent I 

possible, the creation of bureaucratic approaches and resources, | 

10, To achieve Improvements in teacher education and e^^rtificatlon policies ] 

and standards, closer state and institutional cooperation is desirable, I 

which should include new and alternative approaches that allow for j 

differences in preparing colleges and universities as well as In j 

school systems, | 

11, The overriding measure of policies, standards and programs to prepare I 

and certify teachers should be the impact on students in schools, | 
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SCOPE AND FOCUS 

Preliminary planning of the study is proceeding on the assumption that 
sound decisions necessarily will need to be based on knowledge of present prac- 
tices, Since the present is ongoing rather than fixed any precise patterns, the 
possibility of using statistics covering the past five-year school-year period, 
1961-62 to 1966-67, to define existing practices is envisioned. Examples of 
the kinds of information to be assembled are reflected in the following sample 
questions: 

I* Source j^j?up&ly. Demand, and Quality of Teach ers over five-year p eriod, 

1, IThich institutions have prepared Massachusett*s teachers? 

2, Has the supply been adequate to the demand? By levels and subject 
fields? In various specializations? For particular types of schools? 

3, Uhat has been the quality of the teachers employed in terms of such 
measures as intelligence, achievement, and creativity, rank in college 
class, College Board or Graduate Record scores? 
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5 ' 

4, How do teachers compare in intellectual ability and academic achieve- 
ment with other college graduates? 

5, How manv teachers have failed to meet existing standards of qualifi- 
cation? 

6, To what degree do variations in oualitv relate to specific sources 
of supply of eirploying school systems? 

7, IThich factors influence supply and quality of teachers: Professional 

image? Teachers® salaries? Professional working conditions? Certi- 
fication standards? Opportunities for innovation? Geographic proxi- 
mity? Political pressures? Etc.? 

8, Have para-professional personnel been employed to assist teachers? 

Types? Numbers? 

III. Nature and Extent of Preparation . 

1. Which institutions prepare teachers in Ifassachusetts? How high is the 
priority given to this function in each? Do professors in academic 
fields as well as education take responsibility for policy, programs, 
and products of teacher education programs? 

2. Which colleges and universities have teachers employed over the past 
five years attended? 

3. What has been the extent and nature of the preparation obtained: By 

elementary and secondary teachers? In liberal arts, academic special- 
ization and professional preparation? For specialized areas such as 
teaching the culturally .disadvantaged or other types of handicapped 
children? Special fields? Counseling? Team teaching? New media? 

New curriculum programs? 

4. What was the nature of clinical preparation provided? Are resources 
for such practice adequate? Equally available? Adequately supported? 
Permanently established? How should the state relate to student teach- 
ing and other clinical experiences? 

5. How has competence to teach been determined? 

6. Have teachers been prepared to deal with the cultural and psychological 
differences found in children? 

7. Have elementary teachers completed a major in college? 

8. Do secondary school teachers specialize or prepare to teach several 
subject fields? 

9. Are teachers prepared to deal with the changing attitudes toward voca- 
tional education in elementary and ^^econdary schools? 
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IV. in-service Education of Teachers 

ii ■ ii i 

1. Are four years of college preparation sufficient to produce a fully | 

qualified and competent teacher? Do beginning teachers need and re- | 

celve help to adjust to their assignments? | 

2. Do teachers keep abreast of new knowledge and improvements in pro- | 

fesslonal practice? Which policies and procedures protect against | 

professional obsolescence? 

3. Are assignments given to teachers in schools compatible with prepar- j 

atlon and professional practice? Are the professional diagnoses | 

and prescriptions for every child made by a fully qualified and pro- | 

fesslonal teacher? Are teachers provided help to relieve them of 

the nonprofessional chores involved in providing educational ser- | 

vices In schools? | 

4. Is certification related to continuing professional competence? 




5. How do schools, teacher-preparing institutions, and professional 

groups cooperate with the State Department of Education to maintain { 

maximum professional competence for teachers? 

/ i 

V • Definition of Standards 

From a knowledge of present practices in teacher preparation and cer- 
tification in Massachusetts, the study will assess strengths and weak- 
nesses and identify promising trends. Criteria for evaluating practices 
and policies will come from recognized superior practices, locally and 
across the nation, as well as from the recommendations of consulting 
experts in teacher education and also from scholars in the liberal ar^^s 
and subject fields. A subsequent step will be the definition of desir- 
able standards to be applied in the future. The goal will be to pro- I 

ject feasible and relevant as well as flexible benchmarks that that will 5 

■ • -I 

3 

assure strength for various approaches to teacher education and certlfi- I 

' 

catl on. ] 

Standards for teacher preparation and licensing will be functional 
only if related to the characteristics of teachers that are desired. If j 

necessary, then, the study will need to give attention to such personal, | 
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tntellectual, academic, and professional qualities that bear a relationship 
to effectiveness In teaching. An added consideration will be the types 
of professional service required by the state. Of concern, for example, will 
be the preparation of teachers for work with culturally disadvantaged child- 
ren In the Inner cities or with mentally and physically handicapped children. 
Standards, In short, must be related to the qualities required for teaching 
effectiveness In various types of professional assignments, rather than to 
uniform and traditional Images of elementary and secondary school teachers. 

In the definition of standards, a concern will be the promotion of cooper- 
ation among various Interested groups and agencies, with each being encouraged 
to make appropriate and qualitative contributions In terms of Individual tradi- 
tions and commitments. Of Importance will be the relationships between pre- 
paring institutions, local schools and the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Equally Imperative will be identifying the roles of professional groups 
in establishing and maintaining high standards for teaching, 

VI , Development of Models 

An outcome of the study Is^'^xpreoted to be the projection of possible models 
through which the agreed^ upon standards can be achieved. Institutions involved 
In the preparation of teachers, as well as school systems that provide clinical 
training and employment, will be encouraged to test various promising approaches. 
Ideas for innovation are expected to come from agencies and personnel already 
Involved in experimental programs as well as from the staff and Study Committee, 

A key objective of the model testing will be the extension of knowledge a- 
bout teacher education and certification beyond Its present state. The process 
Is seen as an ongoing development with qualitative progress In teacher education 
being a continuing focus for research. Such an approach is expected to produce 
a validity base for teacher education and certification that permits results 
to be evaluated In terms of Impact on students in schools. 
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1. 



2 . 



3. 

4. 

5. 



6 . 



7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 



11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 



18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 



CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES AND VISITATIONS 



5-19-67 Harvard University - Planning for Study - O'Neill, 
Chandler, Kiernan Representative Group of Education 

7-7-67 Study Committee Organized at Boston University 
Discussion of Project 

9-7-67 Dr. John O'Neill, State Department of Education, 

Dr. Harry Anderson, Dr. Phyllis L. Devine, Dr. Lindley 
Stiles - Boston University Discussion of Contract. 

9-8-67 Dr. Jack Childress - Contract 



9- 28-67 

10- 3-67 
10-5-67 

10- 6-67 
10-11-67 
10-17-67 
10-18-67 
10-19-67 

10-20-67 

10-26-67 

10- 31-67 

11- 1-67 
11-2-67 
11-3-67 
11-8-67 
11-9-67 

11- 10-67 



Study Committee Meeting 
Mass. Research and Development 
Suffolk University 

State College at Boston and Boston University 
Boston College 

American International College and Springfield College 

Mount Holyoke College and Smith College 

State College at Westfield and State College at North 
Adams 

Lesley College and Tufts University 
State College at Lowell 

College of the Holy Cross and Clark University 
Northeastern University 

Study Committee Meeting and Harvard University 

Merrimack College and State College at Salem 

Emerson College, Wheelock College, and Simmons College 

State College at Bridgewater and Curry College 

Press Conference, Educational Development Center, 
Chancellor of Board of Higher Education 
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(Calendar Continued) 



22. 


11-16-67 


23. 


11-18-67 


24. 


11-20-67 


V' 

i 25. 


11-28-67 


26. 


12-6-67 


i 27. 


12-7-67 


ro 

00 

• 


12-9-67 


29. 


12-12-67 


[ 30. 


12-13-67 


31. 


12-14-67 


32. 


1-9-68 


33. 


1-30-68 


34. 

!■ 


2-1-68 


i 35. 


2-3-68 


36. 


2-5-68 


S 37. 

t 

\y 


2-6-68 


1 38. 

j: 


3-14-68 


39. 


4-5-68 


1 40 . 


4-11-68 


U 41. 


4-16-68 


42. 


4-17-68 


43. 


4-23-68 



Regis College and State College at Framingham 
Advisory Conference 



Stonehill College, Wheaton College, and Eastern 
Nazarene College 



Assumption College and State College at Worcester 
Mount Alvernia College and Brandeis University 
Wellesley College and Gordon College. 

Advisory Conference 

Mass. Research and Development and University of Mass, 
Division of State Colleges and State TEPS Committee 
Study Committee Meeting 
Governors' Conference 

Mr. Ralph 0. West - Coiunission on Independent Schools 
Adult Education Study (MACE) 

Advisory Conference 
MACE MEETING 



School Councellors Association, Chairman - Board of 
Education and Study Committee Meeting 



Board of Higher Education, Commissioner of Education, 
Superintendents and Supervisors of Diocesan Schools in 
Massachusetts, Massachusetts Certification Bureau 



State College at Fitchburg 
Anna Maria College 
Emmanuel College 

Meet with Dr. O'Neill and Mr. Chandler 

Boston Conservatory of Music and Berklee School of Music 
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(Calendar Continued) 



44. 4-24-68 Mass. College of Art and Cardinal Cushing College 

45. 4-25-68 New England Conservatory of Music 

46. 4-26-68 Berkshire Christian College 

47. 4-29-68 Independent Schools Association and Early Childhood 

Education 

48. 4-30-68 Mass. Conference Board, English for Foreign Born 

Groups, and Atlantic Union College 

49. 5-2-68 Study Committee Meeting 

50. 5-10-68 College of Our Lady of the Elms 

51. 5-14-68 Mass. Research and Development 

52. 5-29-68 MTA 

\ 

53. 7-15-68 Report of Study to Advisory Council 

54. 7-16-68 Press Conference 
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MASSACHUSETTS ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 



"STUDY OF TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION" 



Report of the Study Committee Meeting 
September 28, 1967 



i 




I 

I 




The Study Committee of the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education | 

met at the '^’enway Commonwealth Motor Hotel at 12 noon. \ 

» 

In addition to the Staff of the Council and the Staff of the Study, those | 

present were? Sister M, Agnello, Sister Ann Augusta, Mr. Philip Beals, Mr, t 

Alton Cavlcchl, Dr. Jack Childress, Mr. Joseph Durkin, Mr. Howard Hennlgar, j 

Mr. Ronald Fitzgerald, Dr. James Koerner, Mr. Jerome Landry, Mrs. Shirley j 

Lewis, Dr. George Madaus, Dr. Gall Cosgrove, Dr, John O’Neill, Dr. David Pur- j 

pel, Mrs. Charlotte Ryan, Mr. Michael Scarpltto, Miss Ruth Southwlck, Dr. Robert i 

I. Sperber, and Mr, William Wright, j 

I 

Mr, John P, McGrail, Director of the Division of Teacher Certification and j 

Placement of the Massachusetts Department of Education, spoke on "The Certlfl- j 

cation of Public Schools Professional Personnel," 

I 

Mr, McGrail stated that the best program for the certification of teachers \ 

cannot guarantee good teachers. Poor teachers must be screened out at the local j 

level by attracting promising teachers and by selective recruitment. Teachers | 

are hired by the local school committee and superintendent, not by certifica- j 

tlon or the school of education, i 




Massachusetts was the last state to adopt a certification law in 1951. Som« 
legislative compromises and other factors have weakened the Massachusetts cer- 
tification law. These are as follows: 

1) Only public school teacners are certified, 

2) Any school committee may be excused If they are unable to obtain certi- 
fied personnel. 

3) Certification does not Include teachers serving In Massachusetts before 
1951. 

4) Certificates are rarely revoked, 

5) The Department has little power of enforcement, 

6) Not all professional personnel are included, 

7) All certificates are permanent, 

0) No reciprocity beyond the northeast 

9) No experience Is required, 

10) No masters .degree Is required, 

Mr, Edward Downey of the Massachusetts Teachers Association spoke on "The 
Role of Professional Organizations In Teacher Certification," 

Mr, Downey stated that teachers must gain the control of entry Into their 
profession. If government organization Is unable to do It, then the responsi- 
bility Is up to the teachers. 
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Several key points are listed as follows: 

1) Teachers are alienated from the process; it Is a university and poli- 
tical mandate. 

2) Certification requirements are too minimal, 

3) Colleges are training teachers but certification is a separate govern- 
mental function, 

4) Children are hurt by the process through the hiring of uninformed and 
unskilled teachers, 

5) Unqualified and uncertified substitute teachers are often given lengthy 
temporary assignments, 

6) School committees evade the Issue when they should be raising standards, 

7) Teachers are o^teri r.ial-as signed, 

<5) Salaries and public opinion have forced good potential teachers Into 
other fields, 

9) Penalties on finance should be levied upon systems hiring walvered 
teachers • 

Additional comments and questions were offered during the discussion period: 

Mr, Ilennlgar - Perhaps there could be some type of reasonable temporary certifi- 
cate to allow good people to become certified. 

Hr, Downey - There is a fantastic number of Inadequate school districts In Massa- 
chusetts. 

>fr. Scarnltto - What has the teachers* organization done to police the profession? 

Dr, Sperber - Examine the quality of pre-service education and on-the-job train- 
ing,,,, Take a look at the quality of "teachers of teachers". 

Dr. Cosgrove - Accrediting agencies are playing a vital role,... 

Dr, Galge - A Harvard economist has pointed out the relationship of the cost of 
education to the quality of the students 

Hr, Durkin - Minimum certification laws must be enforced,,,, Mls-uses recur In 
the same type of community, 

Mr, McGrall - For the most part, superintendents do ask for a waiver when It Is 
needed. 

Dr, Koerner - Teachers are almost always excluded from discussion on certifica- 
tion, 

Mrs , Ryan - An important criterion, among others, is that teachers "like" the 
children they teach. 

The next meeting of the Study Committee will be held on Thursday, November 2, 
at 12 noon at the George Sherman Union Building, Room 312, Boston University, 
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Phyllis L. Devine 
Coordinator of Research 
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MASSACUUSETTS ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
"Study of Teacher Education and Certification" 

Report of the Study Coinmittee Meeting 
November 2, 1967 



The Study Committee of the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education 
met at the George Sherman Union Building » Boston University^ at 12 noon* 

In addition to the Staff of the Council and the Staff of the Study, those 
present were: Sister M. Agnello, Sister Ann Augusta, Mr* Alton Cavicchi, Mr* 

Richard Clark, Dr* Jack Childress, Mrs* Shirley Lewis, Dr* George Madaus, Dr* 
David Purpel, Mrs* Charlotte Ryan, Miss Ruth Southwlck, Dr* Robert Sperber, 

Dr* Joseph Palladino, and Dr* Robert Bond* 

Dr* Robert Bond, Dean of the State College at Boston, presented his per- 
sonal views as seen from his position as a 4<^an of an urban state college* 

He spoke specifically on: 1) the weaknesses of teacher certification, 2) the 

role of the state colleges in teacher education, and 3) problems on teacher 
education* 

The weaknesses in teacher certification are as noted: 

1* Eighteen semester hours in an academic major are too minimal* 

2* Lower level or core courses should not be considered a part of 
the major* 

3* The emergency clause is inadequate* 

4* Permanent certificates are automatically granted* 

5* There is a need for a "beginning" certificate* 

The role of the State Colleges in Massachusetts is in a process of 
change : 

1* State Colleges are no longer State Teachers Colleges* 

2* States Colleges now grant liberal arts degrees* 

3* Direct control by the Board of Education has been replaced by a 
single Board of Trustees for all State Colleges* 

4* Eventually all State Colleges will have individual Boards of 
Trustees* 

In the area of teacher education, a greater emphasis must be placed on 
preparation to teach in urban schools* Teachers must develop specific skills 
and college faculties must be prepared to provide these skills* 

There is a definite need for closer working cooperation between teacher 
training institutions and in-service training programs provided by school 
systems* 

Dr* Robert Sperber * Chairman of the Committee on Teacher Education and Super- 
vision of the Massachusetts Association of School Superintendents, presented 
his views on Teacher Preparation* 

Communities should expect the following from teacher candidates! 
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1. The more effective teaching of communication skills 

2« More depth in subject matter especially at the elementary level 
where specialization is increasingly critical, 

3, Conversant with new materials in areas where public and parents 
are transferring responsibility to schools. 

4, The dealing with critical social issues without indoctrinating, 

5, The skilled handling of new technology and the making of wise 
decisions in future investments, 

6, Emotional security and training to share teaching responsibili- 
ties with para-professlonals and children, 

7, Better preparation^ knowing the latest research from learning 
theories, child growth and development, and psychology, 

8, Better preparation through training and observation to take on 
new roles in school systems and to have a much broader picture 
of all parts of a school system operation. 
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Communities should expect the following from pre-service and graduate 
institutions: 
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1, Systematic well-conceived programs for preparing teachers for differ- 
ent roles, 

2, Heavy reliance on training In "real” school systems with professors 
spending part of their training cycle teaching "real" schools. 

3, Big doses of funds from the state to attract additional outstanding 
subject area professors to give state college students a general 
education equivalent to the best private colleges. 

4, Involvement of operational people, master teachers and administrators, 
in working with pre-service people in structuring pre-service curri- 
culum and experiences of future teachers. 

5, Major overhauling of student teaching experience to include carefully 
selected master teachers serving as resident supervisors of colleges 
with adequate released time to do their job well. 

Certification is a mechanism only. If it is too rigid, it should be modi- 
fied; if it is too limited, it should be raised. 



Phyllis L. Devine 
Coordinator of Research 
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MASSACHUSETTS ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
"Study of Teacher Education and Certification" 

Report of the Study Committee Meeting 
December 14 , 1967 



The Study Committee of the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion met at the George Sherman Union Building, Boston University, at 12 
noon* 



I 



In addition to the Staff of the Council and the Staff on the Study, 
those present were: Sister M. Agnello, Dr. Dwight Allen, Sister Ann Augus- 

ta, Mr. Philip Beals, Mr. Alton Cavlcchl, Mr. Douglas Chandler, Dr. Jack 
Childress, Mr. Joseph Durkin, Mr. Howard Hennlgar, Dr, Jficnes Koerner, Dr, 
George Madaus, Mrso Charlotte Ryan, Miss Ruth Southwlck, Dr, Robert Sperber, 
Mr, William Wright, Mr, Albert Williamson, and Mr, Girard Hottleman, 

Dr. James F. Baker, Assistant Commissioner of Education, presented a 
paper, "Another Look at Certlficatlon"e 



"During the 1965-66 school year, as reported to the Division of Re- 
search and Development, approximately eight per-cent of the Massachusetts 
teachers were not certified," "Non-certlflcatlon occurs In certain secondary 
subject fields (foreign language. Industrial arts) more frequently than In 
the general elementary area," 




"Although hot completed to date, evidence from the New England Educa- 
tional Assessment Project Indicates that a sizeable number, perhaps ten per 
cent, of the secondary school teachers do not have their primary teaching 
assignment In areas for which they are certified. 

Dr, Baker recommended two levels of certification or endorsement. The 
first or Associate level would set minimal standards for entrance Into the 
teaching profession. The second or Professional level would emphasize: 

1) continuous professional growth, 2) continuing education, and 3) repeated 
evidence of excellence. 

Acceptance Into the Associate level would be based upon the possession 
of a bachelor's degree from an accredited Institution and endorsement through 
one or more of the following: 1) academic, 2) Internship, 3) experience, 

4) peer evaluation, 5) professional examination, and 6) authority endorse- 
ment. 



Entrance Into the Professional level would require a minimum of three 
years experience. , further requirements would be selected from the following: 
1) research and experimentation, 2) professional leadership 3) academic ad- 
vancement, 4) pupil growth and achievement, 5) creativity In learning en- 
vironment, and 6) community participation, A local, area, or state profes- 
sional standards committee would Issue and renew or withdraw Professional 
certificates. 

Miss Elaine M, Hardle of the Massachusetts Foreign Language Advisory 
Committee and the Professional Preparation Committee of the Massachusetts 
Foreign Language Association, presented recommended guidelines for the prepar- 
ation and certification of foreign language teachers. Miss Hardle stated that 
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present certification practices rely primarily on earned credit hours in a 
foreign language and do not guarantee proficiency in speaking, reading, etc 

The minimal suggested objectives for a teacher education program in 
modem foreign languages are as follows: 

1. Ability to understand conversation at a normal tempo* 

2* Ability to talk with a native with a command of vocabulary and 
syntax sufficient to express thought, in conversation at normal 
speed with reasonably good pronunciation* 

3* Ability to read immediate comprehension prose and verse 

of average difficulty and mature content* 

4* Ability to write a simple "free composition" with clarity and 
correctness in vocabulary, idiom, and syntax* 

5* An understanding of the differences between the sound systems, 
forms, and structures of the foreign language and of English 
and ability to apply this understanding to modern foreign lan- 
guage teaching* 

6* An awareness of language as an essential element of culture and 
an understanding of the principal ways in which the foreign cul- 
ture differs from our own* 

7* Knowledge of the present-day objectives of modem foreign lan- 
guage teaching as communication, and an understanding of the 
methods and techniques for attaining these objectives* 

Standardized tests have been developed in the above listed areas* It 
is suggested that foreign language teachers attain scores of "good" in the 
above area tests for certification* 



THE NEXT MEETING OF THE STUDY COMMITTEE WILL BE HELD ON TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 6 
AT 12 NOON* BOSTON UNIVERSITY GEORGE SHERMAN UNION BUILDING, ROOM 321* 

PHYLLIS L* DEVINE 
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MASSACHUSETTS ADVISORY COlTiICIL ON EDUCATION 



"Study of Teacher Education and Certification" 

Report of the Study Committee Meeting 
February 6, 1968 



The Study Committee of the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education 
met at the George Sherman Union Building, Boston University, at 12 noon. 

In addition to the Staff of the Council and the Staff of the Study, those 
present were: 



Dr, Bindley J, Stiles, Director of the Study, offered specific recom- 
mendations for the improvement of teacher certification and education 

in Massachusetts, His recommendations are as follows: 

1, The abandonment of the present formula of transcript credit counting, 

2, The creation of a "State Board of Teacher Education and Certification" 
with power to define and enforce modem, flexible standards, 

3, The support of clinical training of teachers by the state, 

4, The institution of experimentation by the State in partnership with 
schools and colleges linked with the State Board of Teacher Education 
and Certification, 

5, The urging of adequate support for teacher education and certification. 

Dr, Stiles offered clarification of the above: 

1, The "State Bureau" should license and the "State Board" should certify, 

2, The multiple roots Of certification should be institutional approval, 
an option of certification by examination, and an option of profes- 
sional attestment. 

Reactions to the preceding recommendations were offered by members of the 

Study Committee, Representative summary statements are as follows: 



Sister M, Agaello 
br, Dwight Allen 
Sister Ann Augusta 



Mr, Douglas Chandler 



Mr. Howard Hennlgar 
Dr, James Koemer 



Dr, Jack Childress 
Mr, Joseph Durkin 



Mr, Girard Hottleman 
Dr, George Madaus 
Father Patrick O’Neill 
Mrs, Charlotte Ryan 
Miss Ruth Southwick 
Dr, Robert Sperber 
Mr, Ralph West 
Mr, Albert Williamson 
Mr, William Wright 
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Study Committee Meeting 
February 6^ 1968 



Alien - The periodic review of certification should be tied into per- 
formance and knowledge increments* 



Djc* Stiles - The question of salary is up to the local community 
learning or probationary license* 



£r* Galge - Set up certification in such a way as to assure that differ- 
entiation is taken care of *** to include program approval of colleges 
and certain school systems* 



E[r* Childress - Exercise of judgement in decision-making must be backed 
up legally and professfionally* 



£r* Sjgerb^r — Certification must confront the environment of teachers ^ in 
the in-service situation* Periodic review is not consistent with the 
present state tenure law* 



^* Madaus - Should decisions be left to "mixed group (task force)?" 



Dt * Koerner - That is to be the purpose of the board* 



M£* Durkin - How specific is the certification law and how broad are the 
powers of the State Board of Education in formulating certification policy? 



J^* G.aige - It is necessary for the teachers organizations to play a key 
role in improvement **** Tenure should be consistent with requirements 
for certification* 



j^* Hennigar - What is the possibility of a category between provisional 
and professional teacher (associate)? *** possibility of dropping to 
"lower category" if professional educfition is not maintained* 



"" Tenure should be at lower levels and of minimum standards* Senior 
categories should not be tenured ,** subject to periodic review* 



Mr* Durkin - Certification should remain minimal* 



Dr* Koerner - The report should contain broad basic recommendations* Do not 
tie the hands of the proposed board* 



^* Allen - A possible name for the board might be the "Credentials Commis- 
sion*" 



Mr* Chandler - Teacher education is the responsibility of the Board of 
Higher Education* The present bureau is ineffective because of existing 
law and limitation of staff* 



JD^* ^gerbe^ — What is going into quality? Too much emphasis on procedure* 



Dr* Allen - The "board" needs to be created for permanence if it is to have 
authority *** performance criteria* 
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MASSACHUSETTS ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
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"Study of Teacher Education and Certification" 
Report of the Study Committee 
May 2, 1968 



The Study Committee of the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education met 
at the George Sherman Union Building, Boston University, at 12 noon« 

In addition to the Staff of the Council and the Staff of the Study, those 
present were: 

Sister Ann Augusta 
Mr. Philip Beals 
Mr. Alton Cavlcchl 
Mr. Douglas Chandler 
Mr. Richard Clark 
Mr. Joseph Durkin 
Mr. Howard Hennlgar 
Dr. Justin McCarthy 
Dr. John O'Neill 

Dr. William C. Galge, Director of Research of M.A.C.E., who precided, 
announced that this was the last formal meeting of the group. Hopefully, 

Dr. Stiles will present the final report of the study to the Advisory 
Council on July 1, 1968. This will be a public meeting to which all 
the committee members will be Invited. 

Dr. Galge pointed out that he had read the four chapters submitted by Dr. 

Stiles. To put Into effect what Dr. Stiles advises appears to require 
a small, high-level, well paid staff. A constantly renewing system would 
bring In the remainder of the commission from the colleges. The commission 
would be placed under the Department of Education. It Is not expected that 
the Commission will be perfect. Conceivably it will take 2 or 3 years to 
get a working organization. 

Dr« Stiles : "Let's look at the big Issues but not overlook little suggestions." 

Basically there are four recomendatlons. 

1. Base certification of teachers on judged knowledge and performance 
rather than accumulation of credits. 

2. Call upon the profession to take key responsibility for establishing 
criteria for certification. Professionals will be chosen within 
various fields. 

3. Establish a mechanism at the state level to bring about and keep going 
this Involvement and this new process. 

4. The state will help to Improve clinical practice and experimental 
programs . 



Dr. David Purpel 
Mrs. Charlotte Ryan 
Senator William Saltonstall 
Miss Ruth Southwlck 
Dr. Robert Sperber 
Mr. Ralph West 
Mr. William Wright 
Mr.. Albert Williamson 



Recommend that certification board do the certifying and the state do the 
licensing. 
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Que$tlon : Should the commission for certification be linked to the State 

Board of Education or to the Board of Higher Education? Obviously It 
concerns both. 

Pertinent points made during the discussion follows 
Mr., ^Chandler s It ought to go where It works best. 

Alternatives: 

1. In the State Board of Education with an associate commission 

2. In the Board of Higher Education 

3. Joint group to which commission Is responsible 

Mr. Chandler s We need to be careful about forming another super board. Do 
not set up a quasl-lndependent board. Reorganize and use the existing 
machinery. 

Mr. Durkin s Already an attempt has been made In the state to unify responsi- 
bility. Why not link the new commission to the Advisory Council? Then all 
Information which they have can be used. 

Mr. Wright s The Bureau of Certification has authority for licensing; It only 
needs a change of status. 

Mr. Chandler s We have all of that authority already. 

Mrs., Ryan s I am concerned that whenever there Is a new task needed to be done, 
there Is always a call for new structure. Couldn't proper structure be made 
out of the existing bureaus to do what Dr. Stiles suggests? 

Dr. McCarthy: Forget the realistic aspect of the budget for nor^. Money will 
be forthcoming. The Bureau of Certification could handle It, but more than 
restructuring Is needed. I would not want to see certification standazids 
so closely linked to colleges or to the Board of Higher Education, 

Dr. Stiles : The Executive Commissioner should get $20,000. If the commission 

Is put Into the existing department, cooperation from non-public organizations 
Is closed out. 

It would be necessary also to work with old staff who find It difficult to 
Imagine this different kind of organization. We need to make sure this new 
organization Is given a chance to work in a new way. 

Dr. Galge s Creation of the commission will be by' law. We'll have to leave 
the authority with the Board of Education or the Board of Higher Education, 

Dr. Stiles 8 Putting the commission with the Board od Higher Education Is a 
minority view. The executive officer of the new commission should report 
directly to the Commissioner of Education! This rejects making It part of 
another department, 

Mr. Chandlers The Bureau of Certification Is Inefficient now but. If given 
advantages, could be efficient, I cannot conceive that Independent schools 
would ever really fear being dominated. The concept Dr, Stiles has Is 
tremendous; we're ripe for It but It should be carried out within the 
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exlstlng organization. • .and would be done much more easily and readily. 

Mr. Williamson ; Existing organization will not utilize professionals in the 
field. We should distinguish between licensing, bookkeeping and setting up 
standards. 

Miss Southwick ; How can we be sure the job will get done if the existing 
structure is used? 

Mr. West; Independent schools have very little contact with the state on cer- 
tification. I*m interested because this seemed like a fresh approach to the 
problem. If certification is left within the existing organization, a lot 
of people will say it*s the same old group. This new appraoch is a way to 
give teacher certification an entirely new look. 

Mr. Beals ; If new board is independent there will be a new look. 

Purpel ! I favor keeping it in the State Department but separate licensing 
clerks from policy-making people. 

Stiles : It should be still within the State Department but outside of 

Personnel and Placement. It should be its own department. 

Dr., McCarthy ; We must concern ourselves with what is best, not with dollars. 
If it is a good plan it will go. 

Mrs,. Ryan ; If it*s a good thing, the legislature will buy it. 

Mr. Durkin ; Should the new commission have mandatory or advisory powers? etc. 
If advisory, it should go under the Advisory Council. Involvement of the 
legislature will result in a loss of some control. 

Dr« Gaige ; The Advisory Council is to study . The present law would not allow 
what Mr. Durkin says. The new commission must be under the Board of Education 
or the Board of Higher Education. To set up the commission legally brings in 
higher education people and creates unity. It would not have final authority. 
An assistant commissioner would be working in a Cabinet or Department. 

I RENEWAL OF LICENSING; 

Dr. Sperber; I am in favor of renewal (by local or by commission) . I favor 
state renewal so that the matter is taken out of local hands. It might 
create a crisis in local committees and they might have to raise the quality 
of education. Some apparatus should be set up for licensing and certifying 
para-professionals so they have instructional status and are not under Civil 
Service. 

Pr« 0*Neill ; Quality control must be done at the state level. 

Mr. He nnigar ; There should be no certifying of para-professionals. Differ- 
entiation in jobs should be done at the local level. 

Sperber ; Qualify para-professionals. Change the law to give them licen- 
sing sans certification and not make schools libel. 

Miss So uthwick ; Make it well known to teachers that there is a way of appeal 
for teachers who might not be renewed. This will get support of teachisrs. 
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Senator Sal tons tall ; Start at the other end - pupil teacher, and then 
the place where the work Is to be done will decide Itself. We can sell the 
plan more readily If we start with the student and the teacher. Teachers 
are very effective with the legislature. 



Dr. Stiles ! In the present system, qualifications are determined by counting 
credits. 



Mr. Clark ; I am Interested In performance. Thirty hours might be thirty bad 
hours. The new system Is based on performance. 



Dr. Purpel ; Credit means getting a grade on a test; the only new Idea Is a 
new test. 



Dr. Stiles i We are proposing knowledge and performance tests. 



Dr. McCarthy ; I would like It stated that In some Institutions the liberal 
arts faculty has some effect on teacher preparation policy. 



Mr. Wllllamsont It Is difficult to sell to teacher organizations unless they 
can be told who will test and what the results will be. 



Dr. Galge s Set-^up the process which Involves professional groups permanently. 



Meeting adjourned 2:45 P.M< 



Phyllis L. Devine 



Coordinator of Research 
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PROGRAMS AND PARTICIPANTS POR THE THREE ADVISORY CONFERENCES 
ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 



November 18, 1967 
TEACHERS FOR MASSACHUSETTS-1980 
Registration-Coffee 9: 30-10; 00 
Dr. William C. Gaige, Presiding 
Executive Director 
Advisory Council bn Education 




10:15 GREETINGS 



Jack R. Childress, Dean 

Boston University School of Education 

10:30 TEACHERS FOR A COMPLEX AND COMPRESSED SOCIETY 

Frederick H. Jackson, President 
Clark University 

11:15 REACTORS: 

Gene D. Phillips, Chairm.an 
Foundations of Education Department 
Boston University 



Demetrius S.* latrides. Director 
Institute of Human Sciences 
Boston College 

11:45 - 1:00 LUNCH 



1:15 TEACHERS AND EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 



Gabriel Ofiesh, Director 
Center for Educational Technology 
Catholic University of America 
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2:00 REACTORS: 

Donald W. Maals, Director 
Educational Systems and Applications 
Raytheon 

James Gilbert, Director 
Office Educational Resources 
Northeastern University 

2:30 GROUP DISCUSSIONS - leaders included Dr. Lester Goodridge, Elizabeth 
Ray, John Washburn, Winifred Mahony, Richard Hersh, Frederick Pula, 
Elaine Hooper, Dr. Robert Sperber, Joseph Mahony, and Dr. William 
Fitzpatrick. Analysts were Dr. Martha John;, George Hathaway, Ra 3 miond 
Angers, Sister M. Agnello, Lauriston Ward, Jr., Patricia Master, Sister 
Ann Augusta, Dr. James Hengoed, Ruth Southwlck and Janice Ingham. 
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December 9j 1967 
THE REFORM OF TEACHER EDUCATION 



Registration-Coffee 9:30-10:00 
Dr. Lawrence E. Fox, Presiding 
Senior R earch Associate 
Advisory Council on Education 
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10:15 GREETINGS 

Jack R.. Childress, Dean 

Boston University School of Education 

10:30 THE ACADEMIC COMMUNITY’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

Jerrold Zacharias, Professor 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

11:15 REACTORS: 

Harlan D. Philippi, Associate Dean 
Director of Graduate Studies 
Boston University School of Education 

Stephen J. Clarke, Chairman 
Department of Education 
Regis College 

11:45 - 1:00 LUNCH 

1:15 STUDENT TEACHING - INTERNSHIP 

David Purpel, Director 

Programs in Teaching 

Harvard Graduate School of Education 

2 : 00 REACTORS : 

Gilbert M. Wilson, Chairman 

Curriculum and Instruction 

Boston University School of Education 

Robert I. Sperber, Superintendent 

Public. Schools 

Brookline 
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2:30 GROUP DISCUSSIONS - leaders included Dr. Phillip Fitch, Dr. George 
L. Miller, Dr. Robert Foy, Dr. Alice Crossley, Dr. Stanley Clement, 
Mr. Alton Cavicchi, Dr. Leila Sussman, Dr. William Mahoney, Dr. 
Ernest Blaustein, and Dr. Lowell V. Coulter. Analysts were Dr. 
Richard Chambers, Dr. Phyllis M. Henry, Mr. Robert Frevermuth, Mr. 
David Porter, Dr. Robert Todd, Mr. Frank Zervas, Dr. Arthur Miller, 
Ur. Thomas Devine, Mrs. Charlotte Ryan and Mr. William Hoyt. 
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SELECTED GROUP REPORTS AND REACTIONS FROM 



THE NOVEMBER 18, 1967 CONFERENCE 



REPORT I 



1. Salary schedules are wrong about seniority. We reward good teachers, 
but what about the laggards? 



2. New concept? Pay hourly rate. Work like doctors, interns (pay) - 
then teachers. 



3. Certification - some states have temporary certification. 

4. The personality and attitudes of teachers hurts education. 



5. Screening of candidates as prospective teachers is needed. 

6. Teachers do not have an inquiring approach. 

7. We need all kinds of people for teaching. 

8. Schools of Education need more courage. 

9. Schools do have and use a great deal of technology. 

10. Teachers are not learning enough about literature and the arts. 



Need new methods for transferring of knowledge. 

Boston University’s new preparation program should be explored. 
There is a need for a different make-up of the Study Committee. 
Teachers’ powers have not been usurped. 

Do teachers need to be certified? 



16. Not certification, but better college preparation needed. 

17. Should not allow just anyone to prepare teachers. 



18. Change teacher (title) to Supervisor of Education and take away 
managerial tasks. 



19. Need more aides in schools. 
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REPORT II 
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Ten persons were present. Among the group were represented a dean, 
superintendent, professor of chemistry, principal and a graduate student. 

Current feelings indicated that the present standards of certification 
were Inadequate. 

GENERAL FEELINGS 

An earlier concern of content and transfer was discussed. There were 
some responses questioning the speeches. What industry really has proposed 
as a need was turned "thumbs'-down" by the speaker of industry. Industry has 
felt there was no provision for content now they want to omit or Ignore it. 

Industry has been looking for a flexible person. 

SIGNIFICANT TO CERTIFICATION 

1. A militant regimented system (regents) needs be avoided. 

2. State Level Certification questioned. 

3. Certification at the College'^University level more realistic. Institu- 
tion knows student better than state officials (too far removed). 

4. Student teaching important. 

5. Student teaching grades from institutions need be more realistic. 

6. Academic marks of individual not most Important criterion. 

7. Individual needs be well-grounded. 

8. Sensitivity training necessary (can deal with people). 

Individual needs to be able to relate to students. 

9. Good intelligence worthwhile, not sole criterion. 

10. Content and methods for transfer (needs to be determined) into class- 
room seems important. 
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REPORT III 

One of the greatest problems of schools of education is related to the 
types of courses which are offered. We need a certain number of credits but 
in what did we earn them? 



1. Student teaching is the most important part of teacher training. Two 
semester hours for certification is ridiculous. 

2. Observation prior to student teaching is essential. Cannot plunge 
student into the situation without it. 

3. Guidance must be given to the student concerning level of teaching. 
The student is not always aware of the situation and does not always 
know herself. Some are really not cut out to be teachers. 

4. Evaluation of student teacher - not one person, but consensus of all 
involved . 

CONCERNING LEVEL OF TEACHING 

1. College and school system must work much more closely. 

2. Need for more supervisors of teachers. 

3. Better liaison. 

Public schools have done a tremendous job in training our teachers. 

1. Screening teachers. 

a. Should be some way of identifying at the high school level. 

b. Minnesota - Teacher - Attitudes Inventory - one of the best 
instruments. Found a negative correlation between testing 
prior to student teaching and following. 

c. Students in some institutions are screened by observation on 
the part of the professors. 

HOW CAN WE SCREEN THESE OUT ? 

1. Teacher who is a talker, but is not a teacher. 

2. Person who has obvious personality problems and works it out on the 
pupils. 

3. Person who cannot see the woods for the trees. 
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What is the school system’s role? 
What is the college’s role? 



1. ^\’^hool administrator has a responsibility to point out deficiencies. 

2. Pareh±s and others resent their children having a beginning teacher. 



3. Could there be some way of a one-year internship? 



4. Must be a close liaison between academic department and department of 
education. 



5. 



Both evaluate and this information is pooled with what we know about 
his personality, etc. 



6 . 



How are we preparing teachers for the future? The student teaching exper- 
ience is for the pres^sit.. 



7. 



Perhaps better liberal art.s background is the answer. We are preparing 
them here to think. This is basic. 



8. The School Committee must demand from teacher education just this type 
of teacher. 



9. 



A fifth year seems to be the answer. It seems to be a unanimous opinion 
that this is an essential MAT Program. (This brought on a heated discus- 
sion!) 
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1. While deciding upon certification requirements for new teachers, we 
should also be considering a component in-service training program. 
Question of need for tenure •?'- suggested ways to give more in-service. 

a. Use of liberal sabbatical for study. 

b. Use of newer teacher as innovator. 

2. The question of the role of the liberal arts college in teacher train- 
ing was raised. 

a. The possibility of an apprentice program for AB people was 
suggested. 

b. A loosening of student teaching requirement depending upon 
the individual student. 

c. Suggestion of stronger alliances between universities and 
the master teacher— trainer . 

3. The need for more personnel at every level was noted, 
a. Possible use of community specialists. 

4. Several persons felt that negative remarks stirred up frustrations 
that led to inactivity rather than drive to accomplish more. 

5. Possible new patterns of training for college level were suggested. 

a. Use of some afternoons per week for methods during their 
16 weeks of practice teaching. 

b. Use of limited practice teaching and an apprentice year 
Ca 5th one before certification). 
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SELECTED GROUP REPORTS AND REACTIONS FROM 



THE DECEMBER 9, 1967 CONFERENCE 



REPORT I 



There is little doubt that the eight members of Group X benefited 
from the variety of viewpoints expressed during the discussion. However, 
since my purpose in this report is to present those viewpoints which relate 
constructively to the broader purposes of the study, I will be selective and 
brief. Those viewpoints which I consider significant may be listed under 
two general headings: Observations concerning present teacher training and 

certification procedures and recommendations for the consideration of the 
Study group. 

OBSERVATIONS 

1. That communication between tnose responsible for teacher training pro- 
grams and those who cooperate in public and private schools is neither 
continual or two-way. 

2. That, in spite of the general excellence of some practice teacher pro- 
grams, many differ widely in procedures and results, e.g., length of 
time in cooperating schools, degree of responsibility given practice 
teachers, method and amount of supervision, and the experience and role 
of the cooperating teachers. 

3. That certification procedures do not provide for teacher involvement (or 
teacher organization involvement) so that the members of the profession 
might work to improve the quality of those entering their ranks and, 
indeed, the image of teachers in the state. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. That, in keeping with the suggestions of Dr. 2'.acharias and Dr. Purpel, 
students who are potential teachers be exposed to children in learning 
situations much earlier in their college careers. Local public and 
private schools and summer schools would be asked to cooperate and, in 
this way, students in teacher training programs would work with small 
groups of children in preparation for the later structured practice 
teaching experience. 
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2. That, state funds be provided for the sjtaffing and organization of an 

agency or "clearing house" with the following objectives: 

A. To help colleges and universities place practice teachers in 
local schools with the hope of developing more flexibility 
according to the type of experience desired. 

B. To provide seminars for cooperating teachers to improve the 
actual practice teaching experience by daily help and super- 
vision. In this way the cooperating teacher would understand 
his or her role and could, in turn, make suggestions to the 
university people in charge of the programs. 

C. To arrange seminars by professors in the various academic areas 
as a resource for public and private school administrators and 
teachers who have special curriculum problems or who wish to be 
aware of current thinking and developments in their fields. 
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REPORT II 

The following comments represent the observations and/or questions 
raised by the participants in the group. The members of this group represent- 
ed persons with the following types of backgrounds: education writer, college 

personnel, MTA-NEA, MFT (AFL) , school committee. 



1. The most frequently mentioned observation and, in the opinion of the 
group, the most critical item was the lack of representation of teachers 
on the Advisory Council and the importance of involving teachers in 
matters relating to certification. 

2. Teachers must have the opportunity to "police their own"... a point on 
which MFT and MTA representatives were in agreement. 

3. Presently a "monolithic system" ■ — must change by giving school committees, 
teachers, professional educators and academic scholars a "voice" in matters 
relating to certification. 



4. More concern expressed about the "mechanism" by which certification stand- 
ards evolve than in just what these standards should include. Feeling 
was that it would be possible to suggest minimums without too much diffi- 
culty . 



5. Attention MUST be given to recent legislation relating to "Specific 

Language Disability" law and the formulation of certification standards 
for teachers of these children. NOT to be administered by Bureau of 
Special Education but by larger Department of Education. 



6. Felt that consideration must - somehov? - be given to COMPETENCE of teach- 
ers in devising certification standards. 

7. Might create "probationary year" without complete certification for "new" 
(not necessarily first y ear) teachers to Massachusetts. Performance to 
be evaluated during teaching and then application made for certification. 



8. Serious considerations should be given to allow, teacher-training institu- 
tions to make decisions relative to certification. Such programs would 
be approved by State and State would accept testimony to the effect that 
person is qualified and, in fact, certified. 

NOTE: Realize that such a system would result in a variety of ways in which 
a person would be prepared for certification but feeling was that, in 
fact, this was already in effect but lacked the authority of sponsoring 
institution to certify. 
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REPORT III 



GROUP DISCUSSION 

1. Certification requirements and revisions must avoid narrow corrections 
and gear themselves more to the larger problems as suggested by Dr. 
Purpel . 

2. Massachusetts certification requirements are among the loosest. We 
need to think in terms of closing loopholes, not in opening loopholes 
as suggested by Dr. Zacharias. 

3. Certification can be an effective method of "weeding out" poor teaching 
prospects. However, in many cases a prospective teacher need only go 
to a neighboring state, teach for a short time, and then return to his 
home state fully certified. 

4. More specific certification levels are needed to insure quality teach- 
ing i.e., kindergarten-primary, upper elementary, junior high science, 
senior high mathematics, etc., etc. Special emphasis should be given 
to training and certifying teachers of 3-6 year-olds. 

5. Even though "loopholes" in certification should be tightened some mech- 
anism should be established so that peace corps types, etc., should be 
assimilated into public school teaching with the minimum of difficulty. 

6. Public education must be made so inviting that successful people in 
other fields of endeavor will be attracted toward and encouraged to 
make teaching a career. 

7. Judgment by peers is a mark of a professional group. Education should 
do more of this. Tenure can be more judiciously used to "weed out" 
sub-par teachers. A more effective rating instrument than the objective 
tenure device might well be the increased use of honest self-appraisal 
and re-direction on the part of individual teachers. 
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TEACHERS FOR MASSACHUSETTS “ 1980 

by: Dr. Frederick H. Jackson, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. I am very pleased to be with you 
and to participate in this conference on Teachers for Massachusetts - 1980. 

As I was thinking of what I might say this morning, I found myself smiling 
at the many wrong prophecies of the future which as a one-time historian I 
am familiar with. The crystal ball, even in the hands of the most skilled 
practitioner, is apt to get rather cloudy. 1980 is thirteen years from now, 
and I suppose one way of approaching the question of what things will be like 
in 1980 is to look back thirteen years in the past. That would bring us to 
1954. As I recall it, things were not terribly different in 1954 from what 
they are in 1967. As a matter of fact if you ask me how the United States 
differs in 1967 from what it was in 1954 I would be rather hard pressed to 
answer you. It has certainly grown, it has become even more complex, the 
economy has become more and more abundant and more and more service- Indus try 
oriented and education has probably expanded, if not improved, more than in 
any comparable period of time. 

Thus my first observation about 1980 is that it will be much the same 
as it is today. I am assuming, of course, that the period ahead will be one 
of relative peace. The educational problems of 1967 will still be with us 
in 1980, some of them intensified. The proportion of the population living 
in urban settings will continue to grow. The proportion living in rural 
areas will continue to decline. The total population will continue its up- 
ward surge, and crowdedness will be an ever present characteri^stic of the 
society in 1980. More and more people will be occupying less and less land 
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as our growing population increasingly lives in urban areas. The complexity 
of a highly technologically oriented society living in huge urban - suburban 
conurbations will continue to increase. Several metropolitan regions will 
rival the New York area in population and complexity. (I almost said per- 
plexityl ) 

»•’ . 

The cities then will be very much with us in 1980. And I strongly 
suspect that the problems of the cities which we know today will also be 
with us thirteen years hence. Great progress will have been made by 1980 in 
conquering problems of slum living j but this will be a problem which will 
not have been solved by that date. Further progress will have been made in 
the integration of Negro Americans into the mainstream of the country's life, 
but again much will remain to be done. Hours of labor will in all probability 
have decreased and the society will be even more a leisure oriented society 
than it is today. There won't be a mountain left to the north of us which 
won't have its ski trails, and swimming pools, pleasure boating and other 
sports will abound. Further inroads will have been made by 1980 in poverty 
and the percentage of families and individuals living on incomes below an 
acceptable minimum level will have continued to decrease. 

What I have been doing, of course, is extrapolating trends of the 
post-war period. Barring a major war or economic disaster, I think there is 
little doubt that most of the trends I have outlined will continue as in the 
past. 

Turning now to education in 1980, what will it be like? The first thing 
to be said, I think, is that it will be more the same as it was in 1967 than 
it will be different from it. Education is a very conservative institution. 

It has been described by some as the last of the handicraft fields. It has 
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been the least changed by improved technology of any major area of American 
life. I suppose that the biggest change in American public education which 
has occurred since the second world war has been the toughening of it, and 
this, we must remind ourselves, came more because of an external pressure, 
tne launching of sputnik by the Russians a decade ago, than by anything 
which happened in the United States. Toughening of education, making it 
more rigorous was our answer to the Russians' achievement. There is no 
evidence that I know of that international rivalry will lessen in the next 
decade or two. On the contrary, it is likely to become even more intense. 
The pressure for more rigorously trained young men and women to .compete with 
the Russians and the Chinese in the highly technological games the great 
nations play will go on. 

The ever increasing emphasis on the city and its problems will create 










pressures and make demands upon education equal to and perhaps greater than 
international pressures. Somehow the young people who grow up in the slums 
of our cities must be educated better than we are educating them today. I 
can't tell you how to do it, but I can tell you that it is not being done 
very well today. Fortunately, better sociologists and psychologists and 
more of them are turning their attention to some of these problems and some 
promising new developments are being experimented with. An article in a 
recent issue of the New York Times Magazine began as follows: "Five or ten 
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years from now, when the kids who have been through Head Start are found 
still at the bottom of the academic heap, the racists and know-nothings will 
have a field day," warned a young psychologist, adding bitterly: "The only 

methods that work with these children are just not being used." The article 
goes on, "His despair is shared this fall by thousands of teachers and 
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administrators as they realize that the new generation of slum children who 
entered school this year is just as unfamiliar with letters and numbers, just 
as vague about the structure of the English language, as that which came be- 
fore it. 

The children of poverty know far less than middle class children when 
they enter the first grade. Since they also learn less from class, they fall 
farther behind with every year in school - which injures them emotionally as 
well as academically. Eventually many of them stop trying, drop out and join 
the vast pool of functional illiterates who cannot find jobs. The article 
goes on to say that Head Start Programs are modeled on conventional middle 
class nursery schools. Middle class nursery schools operate on the theo7:y 
that they can directly influence only the child's emotional and social growth, 
not his mental growth. They assume that if they build up a shy child's con- 
fidence or re-direct an angry one's aggression the child's intellectual develop 
ment will take care of itself following a sort of built-in timetable. There- 
fore, they concentrate on teaching children to "get along with others" and 
"adjust to the group". The article further goes on to describe some exper- 
iments in which a few Head Start programs are teaching intellectual matters 
to three and four year olds. One such program has b'een taking place in 
Canton, Ohio. Here is a description of it. A brisk two hour schedule allows 
virtually no time for free play. Instead of having a central motherly teacher 
for the whole class, the children are split into small groups that move from 
subject to subject each with a different instructor. Instead of spending 
most of their time on non-verbal activities which hardly change from semester 
to semester, the children and teachers, talk, shout, chant in full sentences 
following a very specific plan. The children spend about twenty minutes a 
day on language, twenty minutes a day on math and twenty minutes a day* on 
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reading. These drills take up half of the two hour program; the rest con- ] 

sists of juice and cookies, drawing, singing and outdoor activities. In the 
opinion of the director of the program, the children's single biggest achieve- I 

ment is that they learn to speak in sentences and can thus unpack meaning from 
statements. Though they could use language to get along socially before they | 

started, he says, they could not use it to express ideas. These classes do | 

wonders for the children's self image because the children know they are really I 

succeeding at something that appears very tough. The first group of children j 

^ 'I 

in the program had been picked because their older brothers or sisters could ; 

barely keep up with the lowest track in their neighborhood's nearly all Negro | 

?? 

elementary schools or had repeatedly failed in school. After two years of i 

training these extremely disadvantaged five year olds scored at mid-second 
grade level in arithmetic and mid-first grade level in reading and spelling 
on a widely used achievement test. Several were far too advanced for even the ? 

top track in their neighborhood schools. Instead they broke the color line in 
a white school where they are performing as well as children whose parents have i 

university degrees. | 

I have perhaps devoted too much time to this example, and this new ap- | 

pjroach may not prove to be a panacea for dealing with underprivileged youngsters | 

from slums of large cities, but at least it is a new approach to a problem ^ 

which has proved to be most intractable and for which new approaches and new 
solutions are desperately needed. So, let us hope that by 1980 new methods, ] 

new procedures will have been developed which will enable education to cope 
with what is probably its greatest problem: somehow bringing the disadvantaged 

youngsters of slum areas into the mainstream of American culture. I suspect I 

i 

that it will never be done perfectly, but I have every confidence that it can | 

be done vastly better than we are doing it today, and I would submit to you, i 
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ladies and gentlemen, that nothing is more important to the future of our 
country than making progress in this area. 

There are no panaceas in education. I worked at a foundation - one of 
the best - for nine years, a foundation that got as many or more of the good 
ideas in education than any other in the country. Yet I never ceased to 
marvel at the lack of originality or relevance to central problems which most 
of the proposals which came before us contained. There has never been a great- 
er need for new approaches to education than there is today. 

I indicated earlier in my talk that the application of technology to ed- 
ucation has been minimal. It is true, of course, that such visual aids as film 
strips, films, the use of overhead projectors have been staples of the American 
public school for a good many years. In the early days of the audio-visual 
movement there were brave statements made about how these new tools would revo- 
lutionize education. The truth, I am afraid, is that these aids have simply 
changed it a little. I don't think anyone would say that it has revolutionized 
it. 

Since the second world war there have been two other major technological 
developments which have educational applications. The first of these is tele- 
vision. When I was at the Carnegie Corporation from the mid 50' s to the mid 
60 's some of the officers of the Ford Foundation were convinced that television 
was, if not a panacea, something very close to it. They spent many millions of 
dollars trying to demonstrate this fact to the educational community and to the 
American populate. I suppose the most intensive effort to teach by television 
was the Hagerstown, Maryland experiment. The schools of this community were 
linked by television cables and a substantial proportion of all the teaching 
in the system was done by means of television. After a while the men at the 
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Ford Foundation who were most interested in this program retired or left and 
gradually the support for educational television declined. The Hagerstown 
program is, I understand, being continued but not on the scale it previously 
was. More significant, the Hagerstown experiment has not spread the way it 
was hoped that it would to other communities. There are still vastly more 
schools without television instruction than there are with them and there 
appears to be no great hurry on the part of anyone to "get with" instruction 
by television. The studies of its effectiveness have not done anything to 
increase this trend, for the studies Kave indicated that instruction by tele- 
vision appears on the whole to dp the job no better than in the classroom and 
in some cases it appears to do it less well. 

Perhaps we have expected too much too soon. I am inclined to think that 
this is the case. In 1980 I suspect that a larger proportion of instruction 
will be by television but I strongly suspect that most instruction in 1980 
will still be by the individual teacher to an individual group of students. 

The other major technological development has been programmed instruction 
and the teaching machine. This has been with us for nearly a decade and like 
television it has made relatively little inroads into the public education 
system as a whole. Like television it was hailed by its earliest promoters 
as a panacea. Some of the large corporations have been so impr sed by the 
possibilities of somehow harnessing programmed instruction to computers and 
somehow introducing computerized programmed instruction to the schools that 
they are investing millions and millions of dollars in both hardware and 
software. Thus far, they seem to have done much better with the hardware 
thau. the software. As any visitor to a major educational convention is soon 
aware the range of teaching machines j from, relatively simple inexpensive hand 
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manipulated boxes to very costly, complex electronic devices, is tremendous* 

I have the strong Impression, however, that the programs which go into these 
machines - and they of course are more important than the machines themselves - 
are not nearly so highly developed. Part of the problem has been that some 
of the publishing firms have tried to move too rapidly and have rushed on to 
the market with programmed texts and programs for machines which leave much 
to be desired. This is a field in which I have had some personal experience 
because the Carnegie Corporation supported the efforts of Professor B. F. 
Skinner of Harvard and some of the earlier experimenters in the programmed in- 
struction - teaching machine field. The impact of these devices on most- public 
schools to date has not been great. As with television perhaps I have been 
expecting too much too soon. With the millions of research and development 
capital being poured into the "knowledge industry" by such technologically ad- 
vanced organizations as IBM, Xerox Corporation, Time-Life, General Electric 
and a host of others, a great many things could happen between now and 1980. 

As with television I suspect that teaching machines will play a greater roll 
in 1980 than they do today, but I repeat what I said earlier that I strongly 
suspect that most teaching thirteen years down the road will be done approxi- 
mately as it is being done today. 

Am I not being a bit too pessimistic, you may ask? I somehow do not 
think that I am. I will be the first to admit that the crystal ball has often 
been less than perfectly clear, but I think that history is on my side. 
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Worklng Draft/ 1 
November 1967 



TEACHERS AND EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY: A CONFRONTATION* 

Dr. Gabriel D. Ofiesh, Director 
Professor of Education 
Center for Educational Technology 
The Catholic University of America 

SOME PROGNOSTICATIONS WITH EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

What will life be like in twenty years? Prognosticators say that today’s 
population of 196 million will swell to 240 million by 1980 and then perhaps 
to 300 million by 2000. Life will be far more urbanized than it is today, 
for while central cities may not grow, the suburban rings around them will 
certainly growj the rings will expand outward and touch the swelling rings 
of other cities. 

In 1790 five percent of the people lived in urban places and they were all 
small. In 1950, 64 percent of the population had become urban. This percen- 
tage grew to 70 percent by 1960, and predictions indicate that between 75 and 
80 percent of the population will be urbanized by 1980. By that time only 10 
I million of the entire 240 million will be engaged in production of food and 

i the farms will become business enterprises of a corporate nature rather than 

I the property of individual farmers. The entire population will have become 

even more mobile than it is now, both for business and pleasure. 

Technological sophistication of production processes and the use of tech- 
nology in all kinds of social applications is scheduled for a big increase. 



* These are working notes for remarks to be made to The Advisory Conference, 
Advisory Council on Education, The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Boston 
University Law School Auditorium, November 18, 1967, and are not to be 
quoted without permission of the author. Permission granted July 16, 1968. 
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The supply of information will continue to expand exponentially. The demand 
for information will increase at a similar rate. Therefore, the need for com- 
munication, communications systems, communications devices, and the amount of 
time spent in engaging in communication will increase enormously on the part 
of the entire population. Organizations, government and otherwise, will 
grow in number and complexity. A special area of growth is the interlocking 
relationship of inter-agency agencies, inter-government cooperation, and 



I 




government cooperation with non-govemment agencies and organizations such 
as organized labor and professional associations. The picture you get is 
quite interesting, yet hard to grasp. 

Evidently, power is being increasingly waged, exerted, by the non-govern- 
ment agencies which we create. At the same time we are busy making government 
more powerful and more clear. It appears as an arena in which huge organiza- 
tions will vie for power and influence and x-ye will probably become members of 
organizations which work against each other in some respects. 

Our basic tendencies to organize, to get things done, will increase, and 
it *will be through organization affiliation and associations that many of our 
activities will gain force and meaning. The case of uniformity versus diver- 
sity in this environment is argued. Some say that organizations will lead to 
greeted uniformity; others predict that increases in productive capacity will 
multiply the number of alternatives from which we can choose, and thus diver- 
sity will at least be as important ,a feature as uniformity. 

The fact that comes to our attention most often is the increase in demand 
for technical personnel, the sub-professional who is above the skilled worker 
and belov; the scientist. This is anticipated in education when people speak 
not only of the teachers, but also of the multiplicity of teaching aids and 
technical helpers. The increase of leisure time will allow for the expanded 
use of such technological aids to cope with the education that x^lll be demanded 
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in the 1980 environment. Summing it up, it appears that we are destined to 
be a noisy, dirty, rich, noble, conductive, educated^, leisured, intrinsically 
interlocked nation of people by 1980 and beyond. 

Changing Roles 

People will respond very well not only to their new social environment but 
also to modern technological improvements in education which stress learning 
at one's own rate and doing things on one's own. Thus there will be an oppor- 
tunity to remain an individual within the new society. It is predicted that a 
lot of education would go on in the home, particularly at the level of higher 
education. The implication can be drawn that we would see a vast number of our 
traditional institutions, including universities and colleges, become anachron- 
isms as more learning takes place at home via tele-communication, through com- 
puter set-ups for working directly with scholars while the student remains at 
home. This might even extend to secondary education, 

A home communication center might consist of a lighted screen,, a computer 
console, and a phone device for sending and receiving through links with an 
extremely complex nationwide network. Father buys the center and much of his 
function, paying bills, issuing orders, writing letters, and whatever else might 
b^ involved in his work, will be done through the machine in his study. Chil- 
dren will also be able to send and receive messages. Scientists claim that 
such a center will be technically possible by 1980, certainly by 2000* 

Most educators don't predict any appreciable change in educational insti- 
tutions as they now exist and they are wrong in my estimation! They predict 
more machines, more man-machine systems within the present institutions,, They 



envision an appreciable part of one's education coming from outside school 
through communications channels and through other contacts, but supplementary 
in nature and not replacing the formal educational efforts* For the local sys- 
tems by 1980 most educators do not anticipate any sleeping changes in the or- 
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ganlzed structure of staffing save for an Increase In the number of teacher 
aides and technical personnel to operate machines - but I do anticipate some 
very necessary and dramatic changes which MUST materialize If our educational 
system Is to survive and become a viable and useful Institution In the decades 
ahead. 



With all the changes that will be taking place In society, there will be 
an Increase In the pressure for change In the U«S, educational systems. So 
far they have been able to withstand much external pressure, Including tech- 
nological pressures. To be truly effective, however, pressures need to change 
from external to Internal, Head Start was an external pressure for improve- 
mentg now it*s becoming an Internal pressure for the same end, Governraent 
agencies and their external pressures for improvements have tended to make 
educational Institutions somewhat defensive. Thus, it Is recognized that 
pressures for Improvement ^ill need to become internal; and the work of 
existing research and development centers, which may become very powerful 
mechanisms causing fairly rapid changes, will need to become an Intrinsic part 
of school structure. Research needs to become the basis for administrative 
decisions, but It will be resltsted unless a series of bridges can be made 
from research to demonstration to policy to Implementation, 

Schools have become vulnerable to interdependency. On the other hand, 
innovational needs will require the schools to become more Independent and 
more autonomous than they have been in the past, A system’s characteristics 
are the result of the kinds of conditions we place it under and the more it 
Is bombarded with external forces, the more It reacts with Internal tension 
which can make meaningful changes, making it more capable of generating its 
OTtfn restructuring. Thus administrators should be made Into planners and 
teachers may become developers or truly decision makers in those critical 
matters which affect the child's development, I think we can speak of the 
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guidance-oriented teacher rather than the didactic , content-orlanted teacher 
as the image that must emerge* 

An example may be drawn from tl^e new teacher militancy* Administrators 
know that this indicates a need to redefine decision-making structure in the 
schools* But they don’t know exactly how to do it* They need staff assist- 
ants to work out reasonable reorientation of administrative roles (Jobs) with 
respect to decision-making processes in the schools* An educational admini- 
strator of tomorrow must develop options for the effective incorporation of 
the new teachers for the new education into the decision-making structures* 

Some thought. is being given in terms of the local school systems as the 
center for research and development and diffusion activity^ possibly toward 
internalization of the whole process* Present research and development cen- 
ters have not been able to establish any really effective linking mechanisms 
to the field, whether regional labs or school systems* One representative 
noted that, "We can’t give research to these people; they don’t know what to 
do with it*" No effective strategy has yet been evolved to cause changes in 
the educational systems, and a fully effective feedback has not been estab- 
lished* No research works without feedback, for feedhack brings information 







to the researcher which enables him to make revisions* Teachers tend to be 
very conservative, but often their conservatism comes as a reaction to changes 
that come so quickly that they are unable to adjust to them* Efforts must be 
made to convert teachers into highly responsible individuals capable of auton- 
omous reactions to new programs a capable of being highly diagnostic ^ capable 
of creating learning situations that produce results which are measurable as 
feedback . 

In the next five to ten years new developments are likely to come from 
relatively isolated groups* The government activities which were set 
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up to stimulate massive changes In education not only are not likely to have 
ve< y much Impact , but Instead - If one looks at their present programs - will 
probably become custodians of the conservative elements In education . The 



regional educational laboratories will tend to value conservative behavioral 



patterns In education and the research and development centers will tend to 
preserve conservative values In Institutions of higher education. 



The regional labs and the like will continue to get a substantial supply 
of funds for different people than they have had previously. The manpower 
pool from which they will be dra\m will be largely that of the teachers who 
sustain participation In the regional laboratories education programs » In the 
Title III programs, and the Title 1 programs, teachers from an already trained 
pool of poeple who are familiar with the school systems and their problems. 
Through these people, the schools will evolve their own Internal research and 
development function. This will make the teacher shortage more acute. To 
help alleviate It, sub-professional people must be substituted In structured 
research roles and technology can help wherever It can be successfully applied. 
Education will profit greatly from having Individuals In some of the adjustlve 
roles who have not previously been socialized Into the teaching profession. 

This Is one way of keeping the Institutions more viable. It will be necessary 



to call on representatives of other professions, experts and writers, who can 
have a marked effect In the area of curriculum development. 

”Foot Locker Teaching” 

Another element emerging In the confrontation between teacher and tech- 
nology will be the proliferation of "educational foot lockers” described as 
packaged self-instructional learning systems crafted to a high degree of re- 
liability and learning validity. Both large and small packaged units will be 
developed by government-supported projects and by the new educational Indus- 
tries. They will consist of textbooks, a series of readings prepared In 
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advance and quite different from the traditional textbook; a teacher's 
guide, which will list for each day the way in which the teacher will pre- 
sent the materials; and a programmed workbook to go along With the text, as 
well as teaching aids, and all apparatus and equipments ^;ecessary to carry 
out the laboratory experiments. There will also be a laboratory manual for 
the student. The packages will be mailed in advance and the teacher will 
merely have to sort out its contents, assemble the elements, and administer 
it - confident that the package will produce the pre-determined and required 



learning. 

Of course it will be pointed out that such "foot locker” teaching renders 
little opportunity to the teacher to operate freely. ”Foot locker” teaching 
also appears to be Inconsistent with the notion of the teacher as a focal 
change agent in education. On the other hand, it is likely that this develop- 
ment, more than any other, will force the restructuring of the teacher role for 
the better. As a result there will be consideration on how to make the teacher 
more analytical in order to have an Interpreter of the feedback. The new pack- 
age or program may be a by-product of a program whose real intent is to get 
teachers Involved in the inquiry about educational processes. Teachers will 
now need to work with concretes and abstractions, they will manipulate variables, 
and generalize about basic processes. This will help them to rise to a higher 
level of understanding and to see relationships that enable them to make viable 
predictions. They move from intuitive learning to a more formal kind. In a 
sense, teachers may get into the role of theorists as well as experts in men- 
tal health and interpersonal communication. 

A great need among teachers will be of someone who will listen, for a long 
time, to their problems and give them encouragement and support to try out 
new ideas. A great untapped resource is the creative power of teachers, which 
needa someone who will stimulate it. Just as important as listening is the 
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discussslon of new Ideas to enhance greater motivation. Within a more complex 
educational framework^ the teacher will need to feel free to make adjustments » 
to try something different. 

Curriculum development projects will probably continue to be worked 
through In-service education, to which teacher-preparation programs will have 
to adjust. The latter usually gets by — passed by successful Innovators who 
bring pressures from outside. 

Schools of tomorrow will utilize a new person, an Instructional systems 
designer and engineers and behavioral technologists who will know how to use 
flow charts, work with computer assisted Instructional systems, teach people 
to write programs that Instruct, handle hardware and software and data flow. 
They will understand man-machines Interaction and show how people learn and 
make decisions. Their emphasis will be on the software and they will be to 
some extent a human activity analyst. They will need to maintain running 
accounts of all prdjects, even of failures and semi-successes. 7Chey will 
need knowledgable subject matters (content) experts on hand. They will 
need to examine community goals, evaluate the programs and the people. They 
must be linked to the new teachers who will be diagnosticians, evaluators and 
managers of learning, close to the programs and the real work, observing and 
formulating. They will need time to play these multiple roles. 

Educational systems will borrow the time of professional researchers, per- 
haps from, the colleges on a shared-time basis. They will get researchers, 
scholars, and practitioners Into closer proximity to develop worthy laboratory 
programs. Meetings, Information exchanges, and conference- type activities will 
permit outsiders to visit j these will utilize the group approach for Idea 
dissemination. 

By 1975-1980 the new teachers may become the main link with the research 
and development centers which may provide by then long-term support for projects 
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Involving these same teachers. By that time, the centers may take three 
kinds o£ dimoitioni Either glorified school study units with more money 
than normal, course content improvement centers, or useful field agencies 
for ERIC (Education Research Information Center) , housing switchboards for 
massive communication. They could also produce more packaged teaching units, 
and thus would need more personnel for this work. If they take any one or 
all directives •» we can anticipate drastic changes in their roles. 

Actually, education will become more research-oriented and will Involve 
people from other disciplines. Certain top schools in the country will in- 
itiate some development units within their own structures and these units 
will become sustaining parts of their own organizations, producing and ex- 
panding, inventing and designing, all Internally. Through these programs 
teachers will find opportunities to participate in demonstration units. 
Teachers might even help design programs. As colleges and universities con- 
tinue to house some courses* content developiment projects, they will be comfor- 
table places for things to get started and people from other disciplines will 
be attracted into a working relationship on an educational project from time 
to time. They may tap regional education laboratory monies to foster develop- 
ment activities in the field. They will offer consultant services. They 
will see some modification of graduate instruction to fit present frameworks, 
and they may possibly draw from business and industry certain production as- 
pects of their own work. Diffusion of information so produced should have a 
cumulative impact that is hard to measure. Perhaps some development require- 
ments in higher education may evolve. 

New Adjunct Roles For the Teacher 

There will be a growing concern over personnel obsolescence in education. 
To offset this threat there must be a strengthening of federal funds for insti 
tutes, NDEA fellowship type programs, to retrain personnel for the newly emer- 
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glng roles in the school systems. These will have to be coordinated at state- 
level departments and with other units for In-service training on Instructional 
and administrative levels. 

It appears necessary that regional labs become part of the Title III pro- 
gram and be taken away from Title IV, from the cooperative research part, or 
they may become administrative agencies of Title III. 

It is possible that large sums of money might tend to constrict the 
pioneering spirit, the creative sense, and might drain energies to the point 
where personnel will become bureaucratic, justifying rather than innovating. 

By actively involving themselves in the decision-making process with respect 
to educational Innovations, teachers can prevent this from occurlng. 

Publishers will develop the market for the new materials. Thus, if ra- 
tional units produce quality materials, publishers will probably become in- 
volved in testing and validating materials, and will be employing more re- 
search and development than at present. The question of public domain and 
copyright will need to be resolved - and the role of the teacher here needs 
to be defined. 

Administrators will be more politically active and educational legisla- 
tion may turn toward great utilization of quality judgements. Since the re- 
building of cities will be a major task, reconstruction of the local school 
systems within them will also be paramount. Local schools may Invest a 
percentage of their funds in research and development and may adopt more 
powerful adapting mechanisms. Here again it remains to be seen whether the 
teacher will be merely a reactor to these developments or a significant "heu- 
ristic" element. 

Teachers will increasingly become qualified in psychometric competencies 
or work closely with psychometricians at a time when there is developing a 
greater need for psychometricians. This is a new role for which personnel is 
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lacking. Psychometrlclans - hopefully working with teachers - will play an 
Important part In the evaluative process. In research, some will serve in 
liaison roles, and could probably be trained on the job. 

Teachers will need to work closely with Information men to gather and 
collate Information rapidly and perhaps to predict consequences of certain 
activities. 

Teachers will need to work closely with individuals with ability In 
the behavioral sciences and with facility In working with educational or- 
ganizations. 

Teachers will need to work even more closely with persons with journal- 
allstfc eKperience and ability In technical writing; specialists In re- 
search design, instrumentation analysis, communications, videotape produc- 
tion and transmission, as well as human relations analysts will be in demand. 

And, finally, teachers will need to write monographs, to prepare texts, 
to develop such adjunct Instructional materials as case studies and audio- 
visual aids. They will need to study attailnistrative behavior and process, 
and to develop adjustlve mechanisms that will effect Improvements. They 
will need to develop a network of relationships, especially In dissemination. 
The, Confrontation s A Recapitulation 

For centuries, education and training have been categorized within the 
realm of the arts; they have not been classified as sciences. Yet, In an 
age. of atomic energy and aerospace, of electronics and technology, the educa- 
tional profession has. been content to grapple with correlative problems of 
education and training using "horse and buggy" education and training sys- 
tems or non-systems. The effort to apply what we know about learning to the 

I 

art of teaching has been a colossal failure In terms of what should have been 



done and what merits Immediate action. 

Every day there Is more to learn, yet there Is less time for learning It. 
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The crucial time constraint must be the mandate for a new education and train- 
ing technology, for an educational process responsive to, and consistent with, 

J 

I 

late 20th century challenges. Educational technology seeks to develop a set | 

I 

■r 

of axioms to support what must Inevitably become a science of education. ] 

■ .1 

Technology Is producing a broadly based shift from a blue collar teaching force | 

to a white collar teaching force. The stresses attendant upon this shift can 



be eased mly If ^he problems created technology are In turn solved ^ tech- 
nology. A thriving, robust educational technology must Inevitably lead to the 
development of new, effective, efficient educational systems made up of In- 
tcgrated materials and elements designed to perform specific educational tasks 
with a high degree of reliability for a particular group of students. 

It Is likely that In another ten or twenty years educational and training 
Innovations will have become as common as TV sets and automobiles, providing 
Ideal Instruction for every student on an Individual basis. If this occurs, 

Its origins will be directly traceable to the Innovative murmurs that are 
presently being heard In the efforts In programmed education, computer-based 
learning and In the emergence of the systems thinking and analysis with re- 
spect to education. 

A need for educational technology was highlighted In President Johnson's 
message of January 12, 1965, to the Congress concerning "Full Educational 
Opportunity". President Johnson said: 

Specifically, four major tasks conf?:ont us: 

1. To bring better education to millions of disadvantaged youths 
who need It most. 

2. To put ^he CQulMiei^ and Ideas and Innovations 
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within reach of all students . 

3. To advance the technology of 
teachers. 











teaching and the training of 
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4, To provide Incentives for those who wish to leern at every 

1 






stage along the road to learning' 

Agaln^ the section of his message dealing with ’’regional education laboratories ^ 

the President said: 



I recommend (that we) •••• 



Train educational research personnel. 

Provide grants for research^ development of new currlculumSi dissemina- 
tion of Information, and implementation of educational innovations,. •• 



We are now embarked on another venture to put the American dream to work 
in meeting the new demands for a new day. Once again we must start where men 
who would Improve their society have always know they must begin - with an ed- 
ucational system ^resjtudled, revitali<^ad * 

Again the requirement for education innovation based upon educational tech- 
nology is emerging from the necessity for change in our educational, institu- 
tions. This requirement has more pertinence today and a more compelling qual- 
ity than it ever has had in the past: 



Assessment of American education Is today a matter of great 
public concern. Debate on educational Issues Is not new in Ameri- 
ca, The current debate, however, is animated by a new spirit of 
urgency due to an unprecedented awareness of human potential for 
progress, Man’s destiny appears to depend upon his acquisition 
and use of knowledge. Public concern is based, in short, upon a 
new sense of the relationship between the quality of education 
and the future of America,^ 



Obsolescence Is not the only problem. Not only have we been educating in- 
creasing numbers of young people each year, but our schools have also been 
holding higher proportions of them for longer periods. Twenty years ago 



1. Italics supplied 



2. An Essay on the Quality in Public Education a Educational Pbllcles Commls* 
slon. National Education Association, Washington, D,C,, 1959, p, 5, 
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about half the 17 year olds graduated from high school; now around 70 per- 
cent do. We have been building 65,000 to 72,Q00 classrooms a year, well above 
the rate a decade ago. It is anticipated that elementary and secondary school 
enrollments will jump from 36 million now to 44 million by 1970. This means 
that we will require more than 500,000 new classrooms by 1970, a far greater 
number than will be produced at the current rate, as high as it is. Also, it 
is argued, we will need 400,000 additional teachers in the next five years. 

We will need more and better counselors; stronger programs for gifted stu- 
dents; improved curricula for average youngsters; Increased research and 
experimentation in reading, testing and learning; more mod< 5 rn vocational 
programs, and so on. Increasing school taxes are not likely, since World 
War II state and local tax payments increased by 220 percent as compared to 
an increase in Federal taxes of 85 percent. At the same time, state and 
local bonded indebtedness has risen more than 300 percent, compared to a 
Federal debt Increase of about 12 percent.^ 

\ 

The master teacher not only has a firm grasp of the knowledge and skills 
that he wants to Impart to others, but also he is able to structure 'learning 
experiences for them out of which, he hypothesizes j, learning will emerge and 
knowledge and skills will accrue. 

The teacher is essentially a generator of hypotheses. When he generates 
a hypothesis, his next step is to test it. The failure to test has kept in- 
struction a nebulous art rather than permitting it to develop as a science. 

We have been content simply to make educated guesses about the things we do 
as teachers. If the teacher were to test his hypothesis and find it wanting 
then his only alternative would be to modify It and try it again, and again, 
and again - M infinitum. This takes time, more time than any one teacher 
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3. The facts in this paragraph come from "The Fight Over Federal Aid to 
Schools, Changing Times. The Klpllnger Magazine, February 1965, p. 43. 
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has* But we can hope, as we shall presently see. 

I£ an educational technology ever developes^ It must of course be subject 
to verlflca’!:ion of Its adequacy. Many teachers believe that the most useful 
part of their training was practice teaching , or experience , rather than cour- 
ses In professional education. What Is It about practice teaching that gives 
rise to this belief? To what extent does It provide the most effective train- 
ing for the would-be teacher? Why do the usual courses In professional educa- 
tion give the Impression, valid or not, that they do not have enough substance 
to train teachers In the skills of pedagogy? All these questions may equally 
be asked about training people to train others. 

We cannot determine hoW any particular process, procedure, or course will 
Improve training ability until wo are able to define In precise terms what are 
the specific skills of pedagogy and how they can be validated. We must be wil- 
ling to measure teaching ability not by what the teacher does but by what hap- 
pens to the student and how he ultimately performs. It Is for the student 
that we must structure the experiences out of which, we hope, he will learn. 

It Is, therefore, the student's performance that we must observe both prior to 
and following his Instruction. . It Is observing and evaluating performance and 
behavior, and only this, that will help us to determine how successful we have 
been as teachers. 

We do not lack methods. Ideas, procedures, or subject-matter knowledge. 

What we do lack Is something substantive In the training of would-be teachers 
to validate those skills which are successful In: modifying the behavior of 
students. We need both quantitative and qualitative measures of what happens 
to the. student and how he performs. An educational technology of any signifi- 
cance would be able to assess the difference between a successful learning 
experience and a relatively unsuccessful one. It would do even more. It 
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would delineate several possible explanations of why one experience was suc- 
cessful and another unsuccessful* The professional Instructor must accept the 
commitment to and accountability for the results of the learning experience. 

An educational technology worthy of Its name, then, assists Instructors 
In analyzing the structured learning experiences which fall to teach students. 
William A, Deterllne provides us with some Insight Into the possible reasons 
why many Instructors find this difficult to do: 

In many cases even an experienced and skillful Instructor will 
not be able to Identify those subtle causes of a breakdown In In- 
structional communication* ** .Most . Instructors , whether they are 
aware of It or not, make use of technical expressions, technical 
words, complex grammatical structures, and ambiguous or too-terse 
statements at a level of complexity that Is not appropriate for the 
students* ** .One difficulty Is that the Instructor Is often unaware 
of the cause of the breakdown of communication and the basis for 
confusion**, .Most Instructors who are proficient In the subject mat- 
ter*, .of ten are Ineffectual In their Instructional presentations be- 
cause they do not know the material from the point of view of ef- 
fective sequencing for Instructional purposes, and/or are unable to 
be consistent In presenting the material at a technical level that 
Is understandable, and In doing so In small enough steps with ade- 
quate repetition, examples, clarifying analogies familiar to the 
student, and so on*^ 

Teachers who know how to teach and do not know what to teach are as common as 
teachers who know what to teach but who do not know how to teach It* Both are 
equally deficient* A scholar who cannot communicate his wisdom Is Just as In- 
adequate as a pedagogue who has no wisdom to communicate* 

Out of the learning experiences which we build for the student, what 
really happens? How has his behavior changed? How did he behave before he 
came to us, and how does he behave after he leaves us? What Is the real value 
of the learning situation created by the teacher for the student? What, know- 
ledge, skills, and attitudes does the student now possess that he did not have 
before he met the teacher? Until we evaluate our teaching effectiveness by 
the product Instead of the process, by what happens to our students and how 



4* William A* Deterllne In a letter to the author, March 1, 1963/ 
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they subsequently perform rather than by secondary criteria^ we will never 
get to the reason why we are falling to Instruct or train while doing what 
we know how to do In the best way we can* 

Education and training technology have not been able to keep up with the 
Innovations of technology Itself. We must turn with hope to the conviction 
that the problems created by technology will be solved by technology. Can 
training truly become a science? Is a science of Instruction possible? Can 
the science of learning be applied to the art of pedagogy? Technology Is the 
application of science to art. Can the studies of the behavioral scientist 
concerning the fundamental processes of learning be applied to training and 
education? If training will always remain and never become a technology^ what 
Is our alternative? And ultimately, will our desperate need for an education- 
al technology be sufficient In and of Itself to create a breakthrough? 

Through educational technology, we can package the systems of learning 
which can be transmitted to students when they need it and where they need It 
In the most economic and feasible manner. To accomplish this task, however, 
we need to develop a technology of education which Is based upon knowledge of 
behavioral technology, communications technology, and Instrumentation (media) 
technology. But more than this we have to fully exploit what we know of 
learning and apply It to the art of teaching. Therefore, we must look again 
at the pedagogical processes underlying education - and to the teacher who 
must manage the processes and the Instruments of the new education If she Is 
to have any significant role In the school of tomorrow. 
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Paper Presented by Dr, David Purpel 
at the Massachusetts Advisory Council Conference on December 9p 1967 

STUDENT TEACHING AS AN AGENT OF COUNTER-REVOLUTION 



To speak of student teaching, one must by necessity speak within a wider 
framework since student teaching la almost always but one aspect of a larger 
teacher training program, I would like to speak today of the role of student 
teaching as It relates to a relatively particular set of functions of teacher 
training, those that relate to the persistent dilemma that faces all teacher 
educators, namely the distinction between the responsibility to prepare for 
the teaching role as It Is and the responsibility of preparing teachers for 
the role as It ought to be, Alas, the gap between reality and various utopian 
visions Is Immense, This Is not to say that these two responsibilities consti- 
tute an elther/or choice for teacher educators but there clearly Is a question 
of emphasis and stress,. The major theme of my message Is that teacher educa- 
tion In general and student teaching programs In particular have definitely 
tended towards programs oriented to the problems of adapting to and coping with 
the role of teaching as It essentially Is, Teacher education has traditionally 
been In the now generation. 

There Is the question, of course, whether or not this Is or Is not a wise 
emphasis. There can perhaps be two general justifications made for this over- 
whelming emphasis on training for the here and now. One such possible justi- 
fication Is that the current educational system Is by and large doing a fine 
job and there Is little reason to make any drastic changes save for further 
refinements and Improvements, The other general justification could ba In the 
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contention that says that yes the schools need Important and basic changes, 
but they can and will have to be made within the existing formal structure. 



Let me deal with each of these positions. 
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First, as to the view that the existing arrangements are to a considerable 
degree performing their functions at a reasonable level of competence. The 
problems of dealing with this view are quite tricky and complex. Whenever 1 
try to be fair about answering an argument 1 ask myself about the existence of 
a straw man. I must confess that when 1 wrote this 1 wondered If In fact 1 



had created a straw man, one who professes to be more or less happy with the 
present system. 1 must further confess a sense of some bewilderment and guilt 
about even positing the possible presence of a straw man! Surely, It must be 
a new high In cynicism to even suggest that one who Is relatively proud of our 
current educational effort could be a creation of the Imagination. Remarkably 
enough, however. It Is relatlvel^r rare to come across an educator who speaks 
with pride, confidence, and security about the now. There are defensive state- 
ments, there are "Yes, but on thct other hand...." retorts to criticism, and 
there are brave words of reaffirmation of basic education goals but there Is 
a disquieting mildness and unaggressiveness about the positive statements made 
on cur educational system. 

Yet, there Is very strong but Indirect and negative evidence for the basic 
acceptance of our present endeavors. This acceptance Is revealed ironically 
enough In the nature of the various proposals for change, which we know are 
legion. An Incredible array of Innovations, proposals, programs, operations, 
etc. have been explicated, disseminated and even Implemented over the past 15 
or 20 years. These vary from the uses of technology to the curriculum reforms 
and proposals on organizational and structural changes. As varied and sweep- 
ing as these proposals and plans may be, the great majority of them do have at 
least one fundamental characteristic In common and that Is a tacit acceptance 
of the present basic educational framework. Virtually all of the so-called 
reforms, innovations, revolutions or what-have-you coristltute refinements, Im- 
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provements and adapt' ms within the basic structure. I submit that this Is 



Indeed striking testimony to the thesis that the existing educational arrange- 
ments are considered by many to be essentially sound. 

Perhaps » 1 should clarify this point by Indicating more specifically my. 
notion of what I mean by the basic educational framework. I mean those arrange- 
ments which operate from the following assumptions: 

1. That the basic criterion of a "good education" Is the ability to re- 
ceive a bachelor's degree. 

2. That the heart of a good education Is the ability to be verbally 
skillful In five general academic areas (English , Science , Social 
Studies I Mathf and a Foreign Language). 

3. That the basic educational objectives are the "ability to think" and 
to be rational and that these objectives can best be met by study In 
these same five areas. 

4. That these objectives can best be achieved In one or two years of 
what Is Interestingly enough called "pre school education" , l2 years 
of elementairy and secondary schooling ^ and four years of college and 
that these activities are best conducted In buildings called schools 
and In settings called classes or courses. 

It seems to me that these four general assumptions about education con- 
stitute an unwritten testament of faith common to both the Establlstmient and 
the Anti— establishment In American education. This tacit acceptance by so many 
educators of these assumptions constitute to me an essential affirmation of the 
fund^ental soundness of our educational Institutions. There are, to be sure, 
enormous efforts » many of which are Ingenious and sophisticated^ to greatly im- 
prove and refine the quality of the activities related to this framework but. 
this does not change the rather amazing consensus on a- more general level of 
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wha,t constitutes a general education. 

Thus, from this point of view, there Is ample Justification for the over- 
whelming emphasis that teacher training Institutions place on preparation for 
the role as It currently Is. However, this Justification Is only as valid as the 
set of assumptions that underlie the framework. Are these asstimptlons so power- 
ful that they can withstand any criticism? Here again, I am In a quandary be- 
cause I face the anomalous picture of some of the very people who are working 
might*" iy to maintain this framework being simultaneously In a malaise about Its 
validity. Am I contradicting myself when 1 say that educators are essentially 
agreed on a relatively narrow definition of education and that at the same time 
they often exhibit major misgivings about this franework? I think not. I think 
rather 1 am reflecting the slow but steady Increase In the thinking of the un- 
thinkable, namely that there Is something basically and fundamentally wrong, not 
only with operational aspects of the system, but with the very system itself* I 
firmly believe that these very faint signs of an agonizing reappraisal are effec- 
ted by the basic confrontations on the validity of our social and personal values 
forced on us by the crises In the cities and in Viet Nam. These crises have e- 
normously accentuated an already growing trend towards basic reconsideration of 
our culture In notions of marriage, sexual behavior, child rearing, and of a 
variety of political, economic, and cultural Institutions. In our confrontation 
with these searing problems many educators have rediscovered the old notion that 
formal education ought to be related to society. When we look at our society 
and confront the Increasing alienation and anomie of urban living, the continual 
deterioration of confidence in any system of values and ethics, the alarming 
degree of cynicism about our political structure and our political leaders— 
when we say that the solution to the problems of war and peace, of racial har- 
mony, of Justice and brotherhood lie In the hearts and minds of man— when we 
view all this and then look to what our formal educational system Is doing, we. 
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or at least some of US| are apt to wonder If schooling and education are the 
same* 

What In fact Is our formal education system doing? How are the millions of 
professionals and the billions of dollars being used? Are they being used pri- 
marily to clarify the basic questions of man? Are the schools concerned with 
matters of wisdom, justice, and mercy? Are they helping us wrestle with the 
titanic problems of human survival with nobility? 

Obviously, much In our educational program represents efforts In these 
areas and a good deal of It Is of high quality* However, It Is my view that 
such efforts are greatly scattered and Infrequent and that for the most part 
our formal educational system Is functioning for purposes other than those 1 
have presented* Instead the schools are functioning to serve certain soclol- 
glcal needs, namely those of maintaining the social class system and by pro- 
viding for mobility within that system* 

The educational system sorts us out by largely determining whom we will 
marry, where we will live, and what jobs we will have* This Is not to deny 
the validity of this function but the tremendous stress on this function has 
had at least two major effects on the educational scene* First, there Is, In 
the wake of this emphasis, the enormous psychological anxiety and stress felt 
by parents and students, and the Increasing cynicism, about the simultaneous 
Increases In the Irrelevance of and Importance of schooling, a cynicism that 
borders on corruption* In addition, the other price we pay for putting so much 
effort on the social class functions of education Is that efforts that might, 
be devoted to developing alternative modes of education are diverted towards 
maintaining and refining the existing arrangements* 

It might perhaps be wise to summarl^se my presentation to this point* I am 
discussing the relevance of. present student teaching/ teacher training practices 
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relative to the dilemma of emphasizing training for adaption to the present 
role rather than preparing teachers to teach under optimal conditions* Hy 
position Is that teacher training practices In general and student teaching pro- 
cedures In particular tend to emphasize an adapting attitude and I have suggested 
two general sets of reasons why this Is so* So far I have talked about one of 
these general reasons, l*e* the view that emphasizing training for the present 
role can be justified on the basis that the existing educational arrangements 
are essentially sound* In explicating this view I have presented a rather tangled 
and complex picture In which I see surprisingly little direct and explicit sup- 
port of the present system but a great deal of Implicit acceptance as manifested 
In the nature of the enormous amount of essentially conservative proposals for 
Innovation* I am, however, also suggesting on the part of many of our education- 
al leaders an Increasing uneasiness and nervousness about the validity of the sys- 
tem that they have worked so hard to perpetuate* 

I would now like to move on to the second set of reasons that could account 
for the emphasis on the teaching role as It Is* This Is the position that holds 
that the present arrangements are not entirely sound but that basic reform must 
come within the existing school structure* The argument usually goes something 
like this: Whether we like It or not tae schools are here to stay - they consti- 

tute the single most formidable educational resource and this cannot be Ignored* 
Attempts to reform education without working with the schools are naive at best 
and at worst represent an arrogant and arbitrary denial of the resources that 
come from a dedicated and experienced profession* 

This Is a strong and compelling argument— one that makes obvious sense* It 
Is basically the strategy that wise, shrewd, and Intelligent educational leaders 
have persistently and Intensively used* There Is one problem with this strategy 
and that Is that It doesn't seem to work| for very little has changed In the 
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basic and fundamental ways which we use to educate ourselves In the past 
century* To be fair, there is^one area In which Important and fundamental 
changes have occurred over the years and that Is that by and large we are 



I 



more humane towards students than we once were* However, with this very 
Important exception, there Is a remarkable stability and uniformity across 
time and space In our formal educational system* 

There are many reasons for the Inertia of formal education, most of which 
originate In the society as a whole and to a lesser degree In higher education 
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circles* However, the professional education community has also participated 
In the continuation of the ancient and vertlglal forms that pass for a system 
of education* They have done this by not providing leadership for the society, 
by devoting their energies to maintaining and perpetuating the status quo , and 
by being submissive and humble* No where is this process more evident than In 
our teacher training patterns and no more dramatically and symbolically within 
teacher training than In the various student teaching programs* 

Student teaching presents such a rich and significant metaphor because It 
Is so popular, so universally acclaimed, and because It represents a major In- 
tersection between the school and the university* We all know about the unique 
consensus among professionals and trainees alike that speaks to the universal 
imperative of the Importance of student teaching In all teacher training pro- 
grams* Why Is student teaching so popular and so passionately presented as the 
savior of teacher training? 

Obviously, It is popular to trainees because for many It Is exciting to 



teach children* However, I believe there are other explanations for Its popular- 
ity related to the usual forms and practices of student teaching* My contention 
Is that the usual criterion for ''good" student teaching Is how well It approxl- 
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mates "real" teaching. The more real the student teaching the better everyone 
seems to like It, the university, the school, and the trainee. The most serious 
criticism, save for the quality and quantity of supervision, that Is usually 
made of a student teaching program is that it Is unrealistic, that it doesn*t 
give the trainee a sufficient taste and feel of the teaching day and role. Even 
the lack of supervision for student teachers Is sometimes rationalized because 
"whey they get jobs they won't have any supervision and they might as well 
learn how to get along by themselves." 

The popularity of so-called Internships comes In part from their being per- 
ceived as equivalent to a "regular full-time teaching role." Indeed, many teach- 
er training Institutes pride themselves on arranging Internships that are "the 
real thing!" and Indeed many. If not most trainees, are very much attracted by 
such arrangements. The schools are very much Interested In "real" student teach- 
ing arrangements because It gives them an opportunity to socialize trainees Into 
accepting the reality of an Irrelevant curriculum taught under ludicrous condi- 
tions. It gives the schools an opportunity to say ’’Well, that may be right in 
theory, but In practice, etc," and "It's time to forget all that dreamy stuff 
they've been teaching you at the university." It gives the school Its first 
major opportunity to pluck the stars out of the trainees eyes. Indeed, there 
Is considerable clinical and empirical, evidence that the trainees' attitudes 
towards school, education, and children suffer as a direct result of their 
student teaching experience. They tend to become more cynical, more distrustful 
of children, more discouraged about the children's abilities, and Intentions, In 
a word— more realistic. This socialization process, of course, accelerates dra- 
matically In the first year or two of regular teaching but the beginning of this 
shaping of trainees Into teachers begins in the student teaching phase. 

The university and the trainee are also culpable In their general accept- 
ance, nay, enthusiasm for "realistic" student teaching. I say culpable because 
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I believe this enthusiasm is misplaced and overemphasized because of a basic 
misinterpretation of the purposes of student teaching* In my view^ the pur- 
pose of student teaching should not be entirely the acquisition of the teach- 
er's present role, but that an important and essential ingredient must be that 
of a student of teaching, i*e* to gain insight into the process of learning and 
teaching* Student teaching ought to be an opportunity to learn about students, 
about oneself as a teacher, and how all these elements interrelate* Whether 
this function can best be done in the context of actual teaching conditions is 
a moot point, but it is clear that student teaching is generally more effective 
as a screening and socializing device than as a technique for clarifying the 
nature of teaching and learning* Student teaching becomes the moment of truth, 
and the time to separate the teachers from the boys (and girls)* Student teach- 
ing is usually considered successful if it helps candidates to become excellent 
teachers under present conditions . 

I believe the universities have eroded their responsibility to inspire and 
encourage their students to seek greatness by collaborating in such conserva- 
tive student teaching practices* (Some of the new breed teachers call them 
counter-revolutionary*) It is even more depressing when one notes that many 
teacher training programs contain exhortations for excellence and for re-exam- 
ination of fundamental assumptions only to have these efforts undermined by so- 
called "realistic" student teaching so readily approved of by the trainees. 

It is often said that teachers teach the way they are taught* I submit 
that our people learn to teach during their student teaching and in their ini- 
tial years as regular staff members and that they are taught to cope, to adapt, 
to accept, to be pragmatic* Is this the way children are taught? I fear so! 

I see the teacher's role as one of being a social philosopher— a person who 
has a vision of the noble society and the good man and one who tries to help 
students get closer to that vision* I see the role of teacher training to 
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help teachers develop both the vision and the appropriate teaching techniques* 
Teaching is a noble profession; teacher training should be conducted in a 
noble manner* Do we encourage teachers to think in noble terms, to develop a 
vision, to be bold, to be social philosophers and leaders by teaching them to 
be adaptive and accepting of a system that has so few ardent and explicit ad- 
mirers? Do we inspire teachers to work for basic changes in the curriculum and 
structure of formal education by stressing political and pragmatic considera- 
tions? Do we press students to provide quality education for each and every 
pupil by helping him to cope with 5 classes of 30 pupils each day? Do we de- 
mand that trainees reconsider the basic curriculum by letting him teach any- 
thing providing it's in one of the five sacred academic areas? 1 think you 
know where I stand on these questions! 

The purpose of teacher training institutions is not to prepare people 
to keep school* Its purposes are rather directly related to social goals, to 
help our society and its people to achieve greatness and nobility* If we have 
any faith in education we must realize that the period of teacher training is 
critical in that it sets the tone, the scope, the dimensions and the expecta- 
tions of the role* If we want to set a tone of high standards, of bold and 
dedicated leadership, and of high and noble purposes— then our teacher training 
programs, particularly the student teaching aspect, must reflect these concerns* 

Let me put forth a few suggestions on how Student Teaching might become an 
agent of revolution rather than one of reaction* First and foremost, colleges 
and schools must face their responsibilities above and beyond those of manning 
the battle stations* They must accept the responsibility for encouraging basic 
criticism at the most fundamental levels of the entire system* Second, both 
institutions should observe restraint in their enthusiasm for reality training 
by encouraging trainees to seek out and teach under ideal teaching arrangements* 
Third, both parties should provide opportunities for trainees to take personal 
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and Individual responsibility for the nature of what goes on In the classroom. 

It Is reassuring but perhaps dangerous to explain reality away by referring to 
”the system” and to "they” and therby encouraging detachment and non-involve- 
ment and therefore Irresponsibility. Fourth, there should be less emphasis 
on learning classroom techniques and more use of the classroom as a laboratory 
' In which to study children and teaching In some kind of social and psychologi- 
cal framework. Student teachers sh.ould be asked to consider not only the peda- 
gogical advantages of a discussion technique over a question-answer approach, 
but also to consider broader questions like: What do children see as their 

role In school; Whet kind of behavior do we like to see In chlldren-aggresslve- 
ness?-doclllty?-courtesy?-hostlllty?-submlsslveness? Why are we studying this 
particular cur'**lculura? How does the community view the school? What Is the 
nature of the community? Does It have any effect on what happens In the 
school? Is this curriculum typical or atypical of American schools? Why or 
why not? Why Is one teacher more effective with the same chile* ren than another? 

Let me conclude this presentation with a plea that we each of us examine our 
souls on the degree to which we are content with the existing arrangements for 
formal education and the degree to which our work Is perpetuating these arrange- 
ments. It was not my purpose today to place more blame on one Institution or 
group than another— we all of us have much to answer for. Who Is more to blame 
is of trivial Importance— what crucial Is our willingness to accept our re- 

sponsibilities as social leaders and our will to meet these responsibilities 
In the manner and form appropriate to our different abilities and vantage points 
Our responsibilities are noble and gigantic ones and our responses should be com- 
mensurate— for we are concerned not primarily with schools, teachers, or even 
education— but with the very soul of man and society. 
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(Synopsls of a presentation made by James F« Baker^ Assistant Connlssloner 
to the Committee assisting the Advisory Council in its study of teacher 
certification in the Commonwealth— December 14, 1967) 



ANOTHER LOOK AT CERTIFICATION 

Introduction 



Certification^ a blessing or a curse, has been part of the educational 
scene for some time* It will continue to be part of the scene in the fu- 
ture and as such merits periodic examination. 

No one would take exception to the proposition that the all-encompassing 
reason for certification is to improve, strengthen, and advance the teach- 
ing profession.' In practice, however, certification has identified minimal 
standards for entrance into teaching, and in so doing, has tended to keep 
out the charlatans, incompetents, and unprofessionals from responsibility 
for the guidance of the intellectual development of children and youth. 

How closely akin are certification practices and advancement of teach- 
ing? The thesis of this paper is that they are not and that relatively lit- 
tle attempt has been made to relate minimal standards and professional growth. 

Research Reports 

Advancement in teaching implies progress toward excellence, but excel- 
lence or high quality teaching has not been too clearly defined. Studies 
evaluating teaching have followed two pathways or criteria: (1) the obser- 
vation or judgment of teaching by administrators, supervisors, peers and 
on occasion, students, and (2) the ranking or evaluation of teachers based 
Upon measurable changes of behavior of pupils. The results of these stu- 
dies are discouragingly inconclusive and occasionally contradictory. For 
example, unless observational criteria are carefully structured, conclusions 
by different observers (e.g. administrators) may be very inconsistent. In 
fact, pupil judgments— irrespective of their validity— have had as high, if 
not higher, reliability than those of any other group. 

When such teacher data as grade-point-average, grades in student teach- 
ing, degree status, and years of experience are compared with the achieve- 
ment test growth of previously equated groups of pupils, relatively low 
correlations are found to exist. Even intelligence (IQ) of teachers 
shows at times no or low correlation with the criterion and at other 
times some to marked correlation with pupil growth. 

Massachusetts Certification 

During the 1965-66 school year, as reported to the Division of Research 
and Development, approximately eight per cent of the Massachusetts teachers 
were not certified. This non-certification ranged from no non-certified 
teachers in some school systems to above twenty percent in a few others. 
Frequency of non-certification was as comparable in high per-pupil expen- 
diture towns as in minimal expenditure towns. Non-certification occurs 
in certain secondary subject fields (foreign language, industrial arts) 
more frequently than in the general elementary area. 
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A1 though not completed to date^ evidence from the New England Educational 
Asaessment Project indicates that a sizeable number ^ perhaps ten percent 
of the secondary school teachers do not have their primary teaching assign- 
ment in areas for which they are certified. 

It may be concluded from the above that 

!• Evidence has not yet been presented to validate (nor in- 
validate) the present degree possessioni credit counting 
system of certification, and 

2. Though identifying minimal credentials, certification does 
not present evidence ot encouraging advancement beyond the 
"admittance to the fraternity" level. 



Recommendations 



With recognition of the present limitations of the existing system of 
certification and hoping to devise some system of encouraging professional 
growth and improvement within the profession, a plan emphasizing two levels 
of certification or endorsement is presented below. These levels, with no 
restriction or predilection on the terminology are labeled as Associate and 
Professional . 



The philosophy of the Associate lev(sl is one which reflects minimal stan- 
dards or criteria for entrance into the teaching field. It is based upon a 
first criterion of possession of a bachelors degree from an accredited in- 
stitution and endorsement through one or more of the avenues listed below. 



a. Academic— basically, the present system of a prescribed number 
of semester hours in a listing of courses and participation in 
practice teaching 

h. Internship— progress through a supervised internship program for 
a period of time (1 year) developed and sponsored by a local school 
sysJtem, a professional school, or a professional association 

c. Experience— successful completion of an experience record, rc<^ 
ported and attested to by a superintendent of schools or super- 
visor over a significant time span (three years) 

Evaluation— evaluation by observation teams of teachers re- 
quired to observe, report, and evaluate such teaching activities 
as methods, knowledge of subject^ development of creative learning 
environments, and related professional behaviors over a planned 
period of time 

e. Professional Examination— evidence of achievement above a speci- 
fied criterion score on a professional battery such as developed 
by Educational Testing Service in Princeton, New Jersey 

f • Authority Endors^ei^— endorsement by a college or university of 
the graduate's successful completion of its teacher-preparation 
program 
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Completion of the Associate level classification could imply qualifies 
tlon for employment at the State minimum salary and might Justify yearly 
Increment recognition for successful teaching services. 

The philosophy underlying the Professional level Is quite different 
from that of the Associate . Its emphasis Is upon continuous professional 
growth, continuing education, and repeated evidence of excellence. It is 
suggested as a status not necessarily possessed forever, but to be renewed 
at three to five year Intervals. While possession of the Associate level 
certificate and a suggested minimum of three years experience would be in- 
itial requirements for the Professional certificate, evidence related to 
merit criteria selected from the following would be presented periodical- 
ly to a local, area, or State professional standards committee; 



a. Research and Experimentation— Involvement, or direction of educa- 
tional research activities and experimentation related to current 
educational Issues and procedures 



b. Professional Leadership— chalmanshlo or direction of committee 

activities; participation iii in-service educational activities; 
Involvement in state and national professional activities contri- 
buting directly to the advancement of education: staff leader- 

ship through supervisory activity 

c. Academic Advancement— p ro f es s 1 onal or academic activity as evidenced 
by award of advanced degrees 

d. Pupil Growth and Achievement— diagnosis > Individualization of 
Instruction in relation to diagnosis, and evaluation of pupil 
achievement in light of critical educational objectives 

e. Creativity in Learning Environment— development of instructional alds^ 
application of technological advances, development of creative learn- 
ing materials, creativity In demonstrations, and effective utiliza- 
tion of community resources 

f. Community Participation— development of effective liaison activities 
between the community and the school, community leadership effecting 
the advancement of the school system, encouragement of effective 
pupil learning in the community 

The suggested Professional level classification would be possessed by a 
relatively small percentage of the teaching staff— ten to twenty percent. 
Salary schedules, while providing yearly increments for Associate service, 
would provide much higher increments upon attainment of the Professional 
level. Unless renewed within prescribed intervals, professional increments 
might be withdrawn and replaced by associate level increments. In most 
instances continued performance at a professional level would result in 
considerable differentiation between salary and professional status for the 
associate and professional staff personnel. 

Teachers continuing at the professional level would merit recognition 
by their peers, by the administration, and by the community as individuals 
dedicated to the pursuit of excellence in education. Inducements should be 
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GIVE UP THE SHIP! 



Alvin P* Lierhelmer 

Director^ Division of Teacher Education and Certification 

State Education Department 
Albany y New York 



Present Inadequacies of state certification are examined and 
a new approach to the licensing of teachers Is proposed In 
this paper prepared for the Massachusetts Advisory Council on 
Education and delivered on February 3, 1968 at the Boston 
University Law School 
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give UP THE SHIP! 

Americans have always been stirred by the motto, "Don't Give Up the 
Ship" but I suggest to you that In talking about certification contrary 
advice Is Indicated* We had better give up the ship because It Is sink- 
ing* Those glorious words of Captain James Lawrence In the War of 1812 
didn't save his ship, the Chesapeake , and they're not likely to save ours! 

In the event that you turned In late, this Is not a lecture on 19th cen- 
tury naval warfare; the original charge given to me was to speak on cer- 
tification standards with resilience* 

Now without carrying the nautical analogy too far, I should say It 
would be best not to abandon ship until at least something floating Is with- 
in reach which appears to be going In our direction* Simple abandonment of 
certification or Just turning It over to someone else will solve nothing* 

Many years ago certification action was taken by local superintendents* This 
arrangement was fraught with all the scandalous Inequities one could Imagine* 
Some of today's spokesmen In education survived this era* They may not rel- 
ish a plan that sounds like a return to those days* No one Is advocating a 
simplistic return to these days* 

I ^ proposing a teaching personnel function at the State level which 
would scarcely resemble certification as we know It* In carrying out Its 
teaching personnel function the state office would maintain a data bank of 
Information about all teaching personnel; the office would be concerned more 
with building restrictive walls around It; the state office would help schools 
set up teams to evaluate the competence Of potential teachers to fulfill new 
and differentiated educational functions; the state office would monitor lo- 
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cal evaluation plans and maintain a research arm to determine Improvements; 
the state would use data processing techniques for record keeping and to 
provide critical summaries of supply and demand to assist higher Institu- 
tions In their long-range planning. 




What *s Wrong V71th Certification 

As a state director of certification I get more than my share of cri- 
ticism from disappointed certificate seekers, their husbands, attorneys, 
and legislators. One must observe, however, that letters of criticism re- 
sult from anger and not reason. Some are so crude and vituperative one 
wonders how such a temperament will be received when the candidate faces 
a class of slow learners. Seldom have any of our critics, either individually 
or through professional associations, attempted to plan a satisfactory al- 
ternative to the existing approach to state certification. How inconsis- 




tent it is that professional associations of teachers seek more power to set 
standards of certification themselves and at the same time pass resolutions 
urging the state to mandate additional courses for teachers. Across the coun- 
try I know of relatively few states that are Involved in serious discussions 
about major changes in the certification procedure, let alone about Its phi- 
losophy. The State of Washington Is perhaps the outstanding exception In 
this regard. This type of resistance rather than resilience In certifica- 
tion does not jibe with the changes any observer can see coming In the schools 
over the next decade. Resistance to change is not, to use today* s, key word, 
Innovative. Differentiated functions for staff, new technology for instruc- 
tion, new or reorganized currlculums, are only some of the changes that com- 
pel a re-examlnatlon of teacher certification. 

Let's look at what Is wrong with certification as It now exists. Today 
certification means prescription by the state, completion of which Is offered 
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to the public &B a guarantee against Incompetence In the classroom* If that 
Is really the purpose of certification, Is the state the best agency to carry 
out the function? Certainly the state Is pretty far removed from the Indivi- 
dual teacher whose Incompetence Is being protected against and a Martian ob- 
server could well ask why the decision about competence Is not made by some- 
one who knows the teacher. 

Even today's approved program approach, which Is practiced In some 40 of 
the 50 states, tends to hold colleges to a state-determined curriculum. In 
this approved program approach, the state agency grants approval to the high- 
er Institution preparing teachers on the basis of an examination of Its qual- 
ifications Including staff, curriculum, library, etc. The state then auto- 
matically Issues a teaching certificate to persons recommended by that col- 
lege. No Individual examination of transcript Is done where this approved 
program approach Is carried out in Its best form. But even though James B. 
Conant was Impressed with this approach, he was shrewd enough to see that 
In most places the college's approved program must follow exactly the cour- 
ses prescribed for state certification* Such a curricular requirement does 
not provide the freedom which colleges must have If they are also to be held 
responsible for the qualifications of the teachers they prepare. 

If we are to act on our understanding that adequate education means not 
only the acquisition of Information but the Integration of knowledge and skills 
In a healthy personality, we cannot allow teacher preparation to become a 
draary regimen of required courses and prescribed attitudes* We must attract 
our most sensitive and adaptive people to the profession of teaching, and by 
giving them realistic knowledge to support their Intuitions we must prepare 
them to make a creative Intervention In the lives of the Individuals who sit 
In their classrooms. 
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A sidelight on this Issue Is appropriate* Even when colleges are re^ 
minded of their freedom to experiment with new currlculums for teachers $ they 
appear reluctant to do so* Colleges frequently talk rebelllously about the 
choking effects of state requirements but few of them ever propose and Jus- 
tify significant departures* Indeed, the whole thrust of a New York State 
project with five outstanding itistltutlons In the State was to make It finan- 
cially possible for the Institutions to develop curriculuon without regard to 
Inhibiting state requirements* Most of the foundation and legislative money 
went to release faculty time for campus-wide consideration of teacher educa- 



tion programs* Over a three year period, most of the currlculums appear to 
be only slightly different from those that follow state requirements* There 
were gains, of course, from the all-lnstitutlon Involvement In teacher prepa- 
ration* 

The major problem with using curriculum as a basis for certification Is 
that It doesn't tell you how a teacher works with children* It focuses atten- 
tion on the past with the assumption that completion of a uniform pattern of 
courses Is a predictor of future performance In any classroom. College prepar- 
ation can't take Into account where the certified beginning teacher is going 
to work* It cannot possibly prepare the beginning teacher for the specific 
assignment* It must be general In Its approach and hope that the able teacher 
will make the modifications that will help her be completely at home In teach- 
ing a slum first grade even though her college major was the 19th century ro- 
mantic poets* This teacher may appear to have more luck If she is assigned to 
a suburban sixth grade where the class size Is small and the children bright and 
eager* Present certification practice says the same courses will suffice for 
both situations* 

But any Judgment about a teacher's failure or success ought to take Into 
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account the nature of the learner. Unfortunately, we give much more honor to 
teachers who work In communities where kids learn regardless of who teaches 
them. And we look down at the teacher who Is unlucky enough to end up in a 
class where children are uninterested In formal learning. In these two ex- 
treme cases of the first grade ghetto school and the suburban sixth grade, 
success or failure probably has little relationship to certification and 

preparation. Success might very well be determined by the kind of help pro- 
vided on the job by supervisory personnel and the kind of human understand- 
ing that comes from a combination of teaching. Introspection, and personal 
experience. 

We can now issue a permanent certificate to a teacher who has never taught. 
It 1$ the same certificate possessed by the experienced teacher who can handle 
the wide range of activities and youngsters In a normal class. It would make 
more sense not only to hold off certification for the rAOvlce but Indeed pro- 
vide a junior level entry position where only a limited amount of training 
would qualify a person. We might leave much of the more demanding training 
for career teaching to take place after the first few years on the job. It 
makes more economic sense also to postpone and make more functional the expen- 
sive advanced training for teachers who will stay In the profession rather 
than spend precious college years trying to develop technical skills for 
teachers, half of whom drop out at the end of two years. 

In New York we have gone through an era of Jacking up the academic re- 
quirements so that they are more acceptable to persons of a scholarly bent. 

We have managed nicely to avoid the nagging criticism that the teacher's 
academic scholarship alone doesn't assure successful learning on the part of 
youngsters. The Increase In requirements also neglects the fact that aca- 
demic subjects In college are mot organized for Instructional purposes In the 
elementary and secondary schools. Children,, and especially those who have 
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the least of life's advantages, are seldom as Interested In the subject 
matter as Is the teacher who chose to go to college and then elected to 
study a subject as an adult, reasoned choice. 

No one is suggesting that lower subject matter requirements will make 
for better teachers. But one can certainly ask whether larger doses of 
even more scholarly subject matter will yield effective teachers who are 
Indeed sensitive respondents to children and creative agents of Intellectual 
and character growth. Certainly If one of the purposes of education Is to 
mold men rather than simply to produce knowledge, we must be seriously In- 
terested in preparing teachers who show a concern for the future of man. 

Hilda Taba remarks that, "There ;ls a need for emphasis on emotional content in 
curriculum! materials which make an impact on feelings, which generate in- 
sight Into values, and which permit an .analysis of human factors and rela- 
tionships in events of life," Professor Taba's concluding remark Is parti- 
cularly pertinent to the ghetto school. She says that, "The treatment of 
such materials for the purpose of altering personal feelings and of culti- 
vating sensitivity requires teaching strategies for which teachers tend to be 
the least prepared," 

So again we are drawn back to the basic problem concerning certification. 
It relates to Input, what's gone Into a teacher's preparation. It Is not a 
statement about performance on the Job, ability to bring about learning. It 
Is not a statement about output. 

In criticizing existing certification I have not referred to the admini- 
strative monstrosity and the Incongruities that have grown up In most states. 
All of us In this business have faced the obviously well qualified college 
graduate who must be held for courses which even the evaluation clerk knows 
are ridiculous but which legally we are unable to overlook. My classic ex- 
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ample I3 the American citizen raised In France and completing a teacher prepar- 
ation program there* She majored In history* When she also applied to us for 
a certificate to teach her native language of French we could not Issue a certi- 
ficate because she had so few college courses In the language* 

We have been unable to develop proficiency examinations which are compre- 
hensive enough to test out the varieties of skills and competencies a potential 
teacher must offer to the schools* Even If we were able to do so, our assess- 
ment would still reflect the assumption that a fixed amount of Input will sure- 
ly produce an effective teacher* 

Tnose of us who manage an office concerned with certification shudder at 
the prospect of continuing the same pattern of certification by course descrip- 
tion when we see the staffing patterns In the schools beginning to yield to the 
fixed notions of the past* Schools are developing bona fide job descriptions 
and titles faster than we can print new certificates* A whole new hierarchy of 
teachers serving differentiated functions will develop even faster with the Im- 
plementation of the Education Professions Development Act* Several variations In 
staffing patterns have been proposed which will highlight the critical need to 
modify certification procedures* A leader In this regard, Dwight Allen ^ became 
a Dean In your state only a month ago* A particularly Interesting suggested 
staffing pattern was recently authored by Bernard McKenna of San Francisco 
State College* His differentiation among staff Is based on how they Interact 
with students rather than on their management of subject or classroom* 

Mew York State recently adopted a new certification requirement which we 
lovingly call the ’’non-certlflcate." It Is a piece of paper that Is Issued to 
persons holding jobs in the schools for which no certification presently exists* 
The basic requirement Is a recommendation by the superintendent to Issue a cer- 
tificate and a job description to show that no present certificate Is appropri- 
ate* We have, for Instance, serving In the schools, a media specialist, a per- 
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son trained at a bona fide school of communication arts and prepared to work 
in the schools not as a classroom teacher, not with all the understanding of 
methods and student teaching, but prepared to develop media to serve the 
classroom teacher. Certainly, this person is an educator in the best sense 
of the word, but at present there are no certification requirements for him. 
Some schools have developed a home-school liaison person, or an integration 
specialist, or a host of other titles, some administrative and some instruc- 
tional but none of which at present can we handle under existing requirements. 
As a stop-gap measure, we instituted the non-certificate certificate. 

I have avoided, for obvious reasons, criticizing certification delay in 
processing credentials, a problem which plagues almost every state. This 
delay is typically a problem of organization, management, or insufficient 
staffing. It is not philosophically a sound reason for changing certification 
procedures although it is the one most applicants offer when they get abusive. 

What Ought We To ^ Doing? 

Foi my sake, and maybe for yours, it would be easier to stop with these 
criticisms of certification rather than to suggest what we ought to be doing. 
But the nature of the criticism suggests some alternative approaches. 

Certification is, after all, a restrictive device. Its purpose and phllos 
ophy is to keep people o^ with certain exceptions. It represents the profes- 
sion’s walls that guard against invasion by the dilettante. In light of the 
manpower shortages which we have experienced for at least two decades and can 
expect to be involved in for decades to come, perhaps the state’s principal 
effort should be on attracting people Into teaching rather than keeping them 
out. Maybe a state agency should be concerned with job satisfactions, with 
more realistic pre-teaching experiences, with substitutes for the Intellectual 
satisfactions which are missing in slum schools, with other rewards for teach- 
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ing. Robert Schaefer p the Dean of Columbia University’s Teachers College ^ says, 
"The basic fact is our ignorance; we simply don’t know how to entice the 
elusive intellects of lower class children, let alone how to achieve the mas- 
tery of abstract knowledge and analytical skills modern society demands," This 
criticism is pointed particularly at the slum school but it is no less sharp 
when applied to other schools. The devastingly correct admission of ignor- 
ance should remind all of us that mandating one course in cultural anthropol- 
ogy and one in reading isn’t going to solve much. 

It will take a bold move to crack the safe of certification in which the 
family rhinestones have been kept for many years. The strongbox of certifica- 
tion is guarded not simply by the state but by the profession itself. No weak 
assault will suffice, A bold design is called for. There are probably two 
agencies which, with some help from the state, could transform this licensing 
function into something more meaningful, something more realistic. The two 
agencies, of course, are the college and the public schools. 

Let me talk briefly about the role I see for each of these agencies and 
the coordinative role which might be appropriate for the state agency. For a 
closing number I will answer the question "Where do we begin tomorrow?’’. But 
let’s talk in broader terms at first. 

College ’s Role 

The college’s role today is still one of providing the best possible 
general and specialized education that it can for teachers as well as for others 
The state approval of the college program could take into account a number of 
key items. Certainly one would look at the staff to determine whether or not 
It appeared to have sound preparation and whether it was a productive staff with 
an appropriate teaching load. One would look also at the library and other 
physical resources. One could look at the nature of the all-institutional in- 
volvement in planning programs for preparing future teachers. The approval agen 
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cy could ask for a list of the performance behaviors which students of teach- 
ing were expected to master or a list of the models to which students would 
be exposed and the types of experiences that would be provided in order to 
develop a desired performance behavior « In approving a program one could ask 
how individual differences among teachers would be accomodated and how the 
feedback from graduates would alter the program for the future* 

Students learn best when they perceive the immediate relevance of course 
material to their own experiences. Instruction in teaching methods must 
show teachers how to suggest such relevance and artfully to instill subject 
matter into the students* perceptions. What teachers need in addition to 
a knowledge of subject matter is the capacity to intervene creatively in stu- 
dents' lives and to provide them with ways of understanding and contending with 
reality. Such capacity is first of all dependent on the teachers* sympathetic 
understanding of the ways in which individuals different from themselves view 
and feel their experiences. 

How the college bridges the theory-practice gap remains a puzzler. So 

little of what university research reveals shows up in classrooms. One is re- 

/ 

minded that research results in education are most often reported by the theore 

/ 

tician who is distant from classroom responsibilities, What of the analogy 
with medicine's clinical researcher— the practitioneryprofessor who gathers 

evidence from daily patients but devotes precious tiifie also to the research for 

} 

which this evidence is the prime input. Is there need for his counterpart in 
education? 

The Schoo l 

mammmrnm wmmmmmeamnistiiiii 

Ultimately the agency to decide on teacher performance for licensing pur- 
poses would be the school. This decision would be reached by teachers and ad- 
ministrators working through some approved form of cooperation. Perhaps the 
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college graduate would be Issued an iterim certificate good for service under 
a lightened load for a limited period of time and during which time performance 
would be assessed locally* In proposing this responsibility for the public 
schools I 1 hasten to add that the school and its staff must be given the re- 
sources necessary to carry out the new responsibility. This includes a differ- 
ent load arrangement; it means that some teacher's function will be that of 
•teacher trainer” rather than simply classroom instructor of children. Admini- 
strators will need help in learning how to evaluate teachers in situacional and 
in behavioral terms. Neither the school nor the college will be able to avoid 
the clear responsibility for judging personal characteristics appropriate for 
teaching. Yet such judgments must not simply perpetuate the stereotypes of 
the past* Many of us are familiar with the principal whose determination 
about a teacher's effectiveness is made in terms of her conformance to his 
standards of silence^ order and compliance* Many schools^ for Instance^ still 
will not employ young male teachers who are not clean shaven and shortly shorn 
no matter what other saintly qualities they may demonstrate. With this new 
responsibility for judging the adequacy of beginning teachers ^ one is forced 
to change the opinion of the school simply as an educational dispensary* Dean 
Schaefer calls this view "apothecary shops charged with the distribution of 
information and skills useful for social, vocational, and intellectual pur- 
poses.” The present teaching load leaves no time for persons who wish to 
reflect seriously about their own teaching, let alone about someone else's 
teaching, or to seek systematic means for improving their performance on the 
basis of known research* The sheer pressure of the apothecary shop in doling 
out information, attending conferences, faculty meetings, doing lunchroom 
duty, maintaining records, etc. makes it impossible for the school to be or- 
ganized as a true center of inquiry. There is some hope with the increased 
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use of auxiliary perrsonnel that changes can be made* 

The State *s Role 

In addition to working out the details of the licensing plan, that is, a 
preliminary certificate for the Intern or assistant teacher and then a sub- 
sequent level of certif Icatloni the state would provide help to local schools 
in developing assessment devices and ways to use them. It would do this 
through its own resources and through the employment of specialized talent 
from a variety of sources including colleges and universities ^ regional lab- 
oratories! research and development centers and educational industries. The 
state would approve the college programs of teacher preparation. It would 
support experimentation with the development of assessment tools that may 
make it possible to predict success in teaching from a simulated trial. 

These techniques would be based on what a person can do rather than on what 
courses he had taken. 

The state would continue to be the processor and repository of records 
so that as teachers move from place to place they might be assured of a cen- 
tral record-keeping source. One must remember that even under this new licen- 
sing arrangement! having a credential would not be a guarantee of future em- 
ployment any more than it is at present. It is entirely likely that an in- 
dividual who was recommended for certification by a local district and there- 
fore Issued a state certificate might be unable to secure a job in another 
school district simply because that district does not find that his talents 
complement those of the existing staff in light of the student population. 

In this wild dream of the future! teacher personnel records would be com- 
puterized and information would be gathered for periodic reports that furnish 
schools with lists of qualified and available personnel! and notify candidates 
of the need to mcve from one level of certification to anoth^sr. Computerized 
processing will also yield supply and demand figures for colleges planning new 
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programs. The necessary teacher personnel information would be available 
"on line" for any employing officer who wished to know about a candidate. 
The state’s role in this regard then would not be to make judgments but 
rather to maintain records of local Judgments in the most highly useful 
fashion possible. 



* * * 

Back some time ago I promised to say "Where Do You Begin Tomorrow?", if 
you accept the principle that a decision about a teaching license should be 
made by persons and agencies close to the teacher. Let me identify some be- 
ginning jobs that might be done. 

1. It is unlikely that the talent necessary to develop a plan for im- 
plementation of a nex7 certification is available at present in any state 
agency in the country or indeed in any single higher institution. But key 
people in a number of states and Institutions could be employed as consultants 
whose job would be to draft for state approval a detailed plan of implementation 
for the proposed approach to certification. The group could be charged with 
monitoring the plan for at least the first two years of operation and making 
pertinent modifications. 



2, It would be appropriate to authorize development of a teacher educa- 
tion unit x^ithin the state agency having approval powers over collegiate pro- 
grams that prepare teachers, A small staff of highly competent and experienced 
persons could be provided with funds to employ short-term specialists to assist 
in making the evaluation of college programs. The staff would develop criteria 
in a narrowly focused fseld. Despite new and improved standards for accredit- 
ing under the National Commission on Accreditation in Teacher Education, a non- 
legal body leaves certain gaps for the administration of a statewide program of 
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certification* Accrediting agencies are voluntary affiliations of insti- 
tutions responsible to themselves* A state agency does not| and indeed should 
not I control the question such agencies ask about teaching preparation or teach- 
er success* The state need not develop a parallel or competing accrediting 
function but it should maintain a very fine probing tool that would use the 
Information available from regional or national accrediting agencies and in 
addition would seek answers to questions that develop as a result of the 
school's experience with newly prepared teachers* 

3* Until such time as performance standards are developed and tried out, 
certification or licensure could be granted solely on the recommendation of 
an approved higher institution* Transients who were not a graduate of a parti- 
cular institution could apply to a state approved institution and be evaluated 
for a certificate* This evaluation would be based on more than an analysis of 
credentials* It would involve at least an interview and perhaps a real or simu- 
lated classroom test* By cost analysis of this evaluation task, the state could 
determine an equitable per capita fee to be paid to the college for the service* 
Certainly a shift in state costs could be envisioned by its abandonment of ad- 
ministrative practices in evaluating credentials and this amount could be pro- 
perly allocated to higher institutions making the certification decisions, 

4* College evaluation as the only means to a certificate is an interim 
step* Four or five school pilot districts should develop, with state financial 
and moral support, assessment instruments and procedures for determining the 
adequacy of beginning teachers* Undoubtedly, outs:;ie advice would be needed 
and an evaluation of the results would be appropriate* The determinations that 
were made would need to be judged not only for their efficacy, i*e*, do they 
really tell you whether the teacher is responsible for the children's learning 
but also for the degree to which the judgment could be generalized for use in 
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Other situations. In these four or five trials, the state would need to sup- 
ply inservice help for administrators making judgments and help also for be- 
ginning teachers who had responsibilities in the induction process. It is 
unlikely that a successful performance certification scheme can be developed 
unless recognition is made of the added load it would create on th.e .schools. 

5. Over a five year period the state might aim to develop a licensing 
arrangement that included an affirmation of the prospective teacher’s general 
and specialized education from the higher institution together with a pre- 
liminary estimate of teaching potential. The college graduate would receive 
a certificate as an assistant teacher. A final licensure would be based on 
verification of classroom performance by a school district using state 
approved (but not uniform) techniques. The school would recommend issuance 
of a license labeled staff teacher or some similar designation. Subsequent 
levels of competence based on combinations of training and performance could 
well be identified by professional groups and the administration of such 
levels might be worked into the state’s record-keeping function so that 
specialties could be known to inquiring employers. 



* 



* 



* 



Let me make a few remarks in conclusion. No one expects that a speech 
can provide in detail all the elements of a viable plan for something as 
complex as professional licensure. The subject, however, has not been seri- 
ously considered in its operational detail within the memory of any of those 
present. The purpose of my remarks is not so much to prescribe a new treat- 
ment as it is to provoke deliberate and detailed discussion of workable al- 
ternatives to a hopelessly outmoded system that stands astride the schools 



making necessary change and improvement more difficult than it need be. If 
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we succeed in adapting teacher preparation and certification to our best 
contemporary understanding of human character and need, the achievement 
will be a guarantee of vitality to the entire educational enterprise* 
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Present standards and procedures in teacher certification are inadequate 
because they do not serve to ensure teaching competence. This is not to say 
that the standards and ptocedures have always been inadequate but to say 
that times and conditions have changed. 

For years the major goals in teacher education have included such re- 
quirements as four years of preservice preparation; an appropriate balance 
among study in the liberal arts, specialisation in a teaching field, and 
professional education, Including supervised clinical and laboratory exper- 
ience; better initial and ongoing selection of prospective teachers; and 
regional and national accreditation of teacher education programs. Al- 
though all of these goals have not been met, there have been substantial im- 
provements, But we have learned from experience that much of what was to 
be assessed through applying these requirements to preservice teacher ed- 
ucation is not realistic and that it is not possible to measure teacher 
performance prior to professional practice. 

Most states now require a baccalaureate degree, including professional 
training, for teacher certification. Well over 90 percent of American 
teachers have at least a bachelor’s degree. But such an achievement does 
not ensure quality teachers, at least not the quality needed in schools to- 
day. 

Part of the problem is that too much has been expected of certification. 
Expecting the college to certify more than satisfactory completion of study 
and acceptable performance in student teaching is unrealistic. The college 
can only predict that a graduate is ready to teach, A college degree and 
an initial certificate do not guarantee ability to perform as a practitioner 
Much more is involved in ensuring competent performance as a teacher than 
attesting to adequate preparation. 

In the first place, preservice preparation is only the beginning of es- 
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tabllshlng and creating teacher competence; job assignment also plays an 
Important part* For example , the teacher who performs competently in a 
middle-class suburban school may fall in an inner-city school with children 
who vrere reared in poverty, and vice versa. A teacher may also succeed or 
fall depending on the attitude of a principal or the climate of a particu- 
lar school or school district. Simply establishing that an individual is 
prepared to teach is only one step in certifying teacher competence. 

It seems, therefore, that several other important and related actions 
need to be considered, within and without the process of certification, to 
ensure quality teachers in schools* 

Parenthetically, I am assuming that whatever standards and procedures 
are adopted we will keep in mind and provide for the rapid changes that 
are taking place in the role and job of the teacher. 



States which require a higher level or renewal of certification after 



a few years of service continue to base such certifying on college credits. 
In-service education in the school district almost never counts. But 
graduate study may or may not contribute to improving teacher performance, 
and in any case its impact on performance is never assessed for certifica- 
tion purposes. This state of affairs cannot continue. If not the initial 
level, at least advanced levels of teacher certification must depend on 
verification of competence in terms of performance. 

Because experience tells us that raising standards at the pre-service 
level not only attracts people of greater ability but also serves to bring 
more students into teacher education, it seems safe to hypothesize that 
raising standards at the in-service level might have a similar effect, but 
only if other moves are taken concurrently. At the in-service level a 
teacher needs more motivation and reward to stay in teaching than merely the 
status of having been certified on the basis of credits completed. He also 
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needs desirable working conditions, a career pattern, and differentiated 
levels of compensation. These factors are essential to attract and keep 
quality teachers. They are also necessary conditions for a setting in which 
certification can be used to ensure the competent performance of teachers. 



Few school districts offer all of these recommended conditions; in fact. 



many provide such poor conditions that the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards (NCTEPS) has said that “even when 



clerical and other nonteaching duties are reduced, the teacher still does 



not have time to plan, analyze, and assess his teaching, ,, .Because of lack 
of time to dream up new and effective strategies for teaching, to find appro- 



priate materials, to check the success of instruction, to get to know the stu- 



dentSj to keep in touch with parents and the community, and to evaluate the 
effectiveness of curriculum, teachers tend to follow the same course of stu- 



dy and pursue the same teaching techniques year in and year out,. They turn 

,,1 



into robots, and their approaches to teaching become shopworn and routine. 



Teaching conditions such as these are intolerable and will not attract 



or hold able and talented staff members. Provisions for and guarantees of 



better conditions of work must get attention concurrently with action on 



teacher performance for certification. Teacher .morale, motivation and as- 



piration will not hald up if the job of the teacher is not made more manage- 
2 



able. 



1, National Education Association, National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, Prospectus (for the Year of the Non-Confer- 
ence). Washington, D,C,: the Association, 1966, p, 2, 



2, See publications of Project: Tim^ To Teach published by the Associa- 
tion of Classroom Teachers, National Education Association: Project: Time 

To Teach (1966), Problems In Perspective (1965), Problems and Solutions (1966J, 
“Time To Teach : What the Local Association Can Do (1966) , Innovations for 
Time To Teach (1966) , and Time To Teach Action Report (1966) 
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New approaches to certification should encourage identifying levels of 
teacher competence, developing career patterns, and differentiating compen- 
sation on the basis of competence and responsibility. There is presently no 
career pattern in teaching. The beginner and the veteran have essentially 
the same responsibility, role, status, and compensation. There Is no ad- 
vancement in teaching except promotion out of the classroom. The NCTEPS 



and several other groups, including the planning committee for the Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act (EPDA) suggest establishing career pat- 
terns by differentiating teacher roles, responsibilities, and compensation 
as a necessary step to advancing the development of the profession. The 



idea involves recognizing levels of competence, assigning responsibilities 
in terras of competence, and compensating teachers on different scales, de- 
pending on competence and responsibility. Temple City, California, has 
adopted one system of differentiating roles, competence, responsibility, 

3 

and compensation, A variety of other plans which incorporate most fea- 
tures of this idea are illustrated by the NCTEPS demonstration centers^ and 
some of the I/D/E/A schools* 

Professional associations have played and can continue to play an im- 
portant part in developing and illustrating differentiated teacher roles. ^ 



The direction which the NCTEPS has taken to foster development of the teach— 
ing profession will be encouraged and expanded under EPDA projects to es- 
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3, Allen, EH-jight W, A Differentiated Staff ; Pjitting Teaching Talent To 

Work. Occasional Papers/N^, 1. Washington, D. C. : National Commission on 

Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Education Association, 
December 1967, 

4, National Education Association, National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. The Teacher and His Staff ; Selected 

Centejc^ . St. Paul, Minn. • 3M Education Press, 1967. Copy- 
right 1967 by the National Education Association, 



r. , R, Th^e Teacher and His Staff . Man . Med ia and Machines, 

Washington, D.C*: National Commission cuT^elTcK^^^ and '^rofessionar 

Standards, National Education Association, 1967 j and McKenna* Bernard* School 
Staffing Pat t e rn s . Burlingame: California Teachers Association, 1967. 
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tablish career lines, recognize and reward levels of competence, and dif- 
ferentiate professional and subprpfessional roles — all of xdiich will be fund- 



able under EPDA. 



When attempts are made within the above framev;ork to establish levels 
of certification and to base (at least in part) the higher levels of certi- 



fication on performance, the prospects of ensuring teacher competence become 
greater. But performance criteria are not easy to establish or apply. Com- 



petence will vary in terms of philosophy and teaching assignment. In many 
ways teacher competence is an individual matter. Its elements can be gener- 



alized but they must be applied to Individual personalities. 

It should be possible to agree on and apply criteria of competence for 
certification at the school district level. As techniques of analyzing and 
evaluating teacher behavior become more sophisticated and, as important, as 
teachers become participants in these processes, it should be possible to 
establish levels of competence in certification. It is now possible to es- 
tablish at least two levels— regular teacher and master or career teacher. 



If the beginning teacher is considered still another level, then there would 



be three. The school district and professional associations should take in- 



creasing responsibility for approving certification as the level goes up 
and the focus of evaluation sharpens on performance. For example, the school 
district and professional associations will have a secondary role in approving 



the initial certificate, as they will be minimally involved. At the career- 
teacher level, however, the school district and the professional association 
should have primary roles. The main criteria for career teacher status should 
be concerned with performance, which the school district and professional asso- 
ciation are in the best position to adjudicate. 

The particulars of standards and procedures for career teacher certifica- 
tion will need to be worked out at the local district level. The professional 
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<is socldt ions nnd societies enn be involved centrally in establishing^ criteria 
and procedures for career teacher designation. Policies for both criteria 
and procedures should be written into collective negotiations agreements. 

Teachers stand to benefit from establishing a career teacher classifica- 
tion, but they must also demonstrate professional responsibility in applying 
standards. Collective negotiations agreements which include policies and 
procedures for local certification will indeed have struck a bargain. And 
there will be assurance that such a bargain will be kept because the State 
Department of Education will serve in an approving capacity, just as it does 
for all colleges and universities at lox<rer levels of certification. The 
state's role of approving the agency which grants certification will not be 
eliminated. It will be made to include both the local school district and 
the professional association. 

Standards of practice (certification) and the safeguards for such stan- 
dards should be stronger when several agencies (college and universities, 
school districts, and professional associations) serve to check and balance 
each other. It will sometimes be desirable to establish new agencies, with 
representatives from existing agencies, for specific functions in setting 
or enforcing standards. In this scheme of things the State Department of 
Education becomes a catalyst, a facilitator, a supporting staff, a responsi- 
ble administrative agency, and far less a policeman or monitor. 

Standards for certification might be set by a legally constituted pro- 
fessional standards board and enforced through a legally established pro- 
fessional practices commission. The State Department of Education could 
provide staff for both of these new agencies. And these groups would work 
under the State Board of Education and the chief state school officer in an 
advisory capacity. It would be expected that most of the recommendations of 
these new bodies would be accepted by the State Board of Education. This 
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assuraes, of course, that a professional standards board or a professional 
practices commission will be a responsible body. 

The certification of teachers— and all the accompanying dimensions of 
the effective governance of teaching— is a complicated business. And it 
should be. Teaching is a complex profession. But it should be possible to 
establish something much better^ particularly in certification through pro- 
fessional associations and societies and more responsibility for the local 
school district. The state will need to provide funds to make some of the 
above possible and it must remember that teacher certification is only one 
device for ensuring teacher competence. If certification is not supported 
by action on a variety of other related factors, such as the continuous 
study of education manpox^er, career line, working conditions, teacher status 
and compensation, about all that can be accomplished is a tinkering with an 
inadequate system. 
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Illi education licensing board of MASSACHUSETTS 



A Proposal for Reconstruction in the Preparation 
and Certification of Teachers and Administrators 
for the Public Schools pj the State 

(An address by James D, Koerner to the Advisory Conference on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification in Massachusetts by the Massachusetts Advisory Council 
on Education, Boston University Law Auditorium, February 3, 1968,) 

I want a man to begin," said Montaigne, "with his conclusions* Grammati- 
cal subtleties and an ingenious fabric of words won’t do," Acting on that 
admirable advice, I v?ould like to begin with my conclusion* Massachusetts 
in the foreseeable future will not be able to staff its public schools with 
the kind of teachers and administrators that we all say we want unless the 
present machinery of control is changed, 

I don’t believe, that is, that any amount of tinkering with the existing 
mechanism for training and licensing school personnel in this state (or anv 
other state) will produce genuine reform. By "the existing mechanism” T mean 
not only the present certification laws and procedures but the established ap- 
paratus which governs the preparation of teachers and administrators in our 
colleges and universities, 

I hasten to add that merely changing the machinery will not of itself 
solve our problems either. It is simply the inescapable prerequisite to an 
attack on the fundamental question of hov7 to get and keep good teachers and 

administrators in large numbers throughout the state within a reasonable length 
of time. 

It is possible, to be sure, for the Advisory Council’s study of teacher 
education and certification and for the study committee to come up with recom- 
mendations that can be carried out within the existing structure of control and 
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that would bring much-needed improvements. We couldy for example, raise 
course requirements for certification beyond their present ludicrous levels; 
we could endorse the idea of state approval of training programs; we could 
plump for better practice teaching. We could do these and many similar good 
deeds and certainly should do them if we are unable to do anything else. But 
I don’t believe that any of them, or all of them together, would assure the 
schools of the state the kinds of teachers and administrators that are needed 



now, to say nothing of the future 



That infinitely complex job can only be done, if indeed it can be done 
at all, through the creation of some new instrumentality of control. Such an 
instrumentality might take any number of forms and no one is in a position to 
say what the ideal would be or if there is one. But I would like to discuss 
with you the possibilities of a policy-making body different from anything 
that now exists. For want of a better name, I will call it the Education 



Licensing Board of Massachusetts. 

Before describing this hypothetical entity, let me spend a few minutes 
talking about the present state of teacher education and why a new method of 
control is needed. I will try to be brief in covering what is probably old 
ground for some of you. I will also try to be restrained and dispassionate in 
dealing with the always inflammatory subject of what is wrong with teacher edu- 
cation; for I feel that the controversy that has been with us for some years 
ought now to move beyond the purely partisan stage where colorful combat is 
often carried on for its own sake and serious discussion is blocked by emo- 
tion and unreason. At this point, that is, I have a strong desire to leave 
old battles to history - though not, as Churchill once remarked in Commons, 
"because I intend to write that history myself." I am content to let others 
write such histories. But it would be well if we could agree on what it is 
that is chiefly wrong with the present system before we talk about solutions. 
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The first thing that*s wrong are the state’s certification laws, as the 
Massachusetts Certification Bureau realizes better perhaps than anybody else. 
The present laws do not protect the public against Incompetence, Much less 
are they an Incentive to excellence. Even less are they a guarantee of ex- 
cellence, Moreover the present laws In Massachusetts and other states are 
circumvented in a variety of ways, so that some unknown but sizeable per- 
centage of teachers In practically all the states are not certified. 

The second problem is the lopsided requirements of the training programs 
themselves. Most of our colleges and universities go far beyond anything 
the state demands in the way of course credits in education, thereby Intro- 
ducing an imbalance between academic and professional work. If you are in 
any doubt about this Imbalance, let me direct your attention to Chapter 17 
of the Willis-Harrington report. It has never been clear to me why so many 
people in teacher education look only to a change In certification laws or 
to other action by the states to improve teacher education. It is the pre- 
paring institutions themselves that bear a great part of the responsibility 
for the present situation. Thus I find it hard to get excited about the 
so-called "approved program approach" to licensing teachers. 

But wholly apart from arithmetical considerations - the courses and 
hours and units and credits that are taken or not taken by teachers - the 
much more important fact is that too many teachers continue to come out of 
training programs poorly prepared for their jobs, whatever the reasons, and 
are fully licensed by the state. The simple but fundamental fact remains 
that too many elementary teachers emerge from their undergraduate degrees 
badly educated, with a potpourri of unrelated, unsequentlal courses in the 
liberal arts concentrated pretty much in the first two years of college and 
with vast areas of human knowledge untouched; with an accumulation of 
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repetitious course work in theoretical pedagogy in the last two years; and 
with practice teaching of highly uncertain quality* 

Too many secondary teachers j whatever the reasons, come out of their pre- 
paratory training unqualified to teach even their major subject, to say no- 
thing of their minor subject, if any, or still other subjects to which they 
may be mlsassigned by their administrators. The latest figure to come my 
way is from the state of Iowa, which has had detailed certification laws for 
a long time, but which recently found that less than one-third of new high 
school teachers in the state had a college major in the subject they were 
teaching. In Massachusetts I don’t know how much misassignment there is, but 
I would hazard a guess that It is high even though our licensing standards 
are low, I also remember a survey that Neal Gross did some years ago of 
school superintendents in Massachusetts in which he found them listing as 
their second biggest problem (money was the first problein, of course) the 
inability of teachers. 

Still another big problem, often ignored in discussions of teacher educa- 
tion, is in the graduate school of education. The imbalance between the eca- 
demic and professional study that is common to undergraduate teacher training 
programs Is far worse at the graduate level, especially in programs for school 
administrators. This imbalance would not be a problem except for the sheer 
weight of numbers of administrators in any other country of the world - and 
the degree of control they exercise over teachers, over the curriculum, and 
over many other fundamental matters. The peculiar role that administrators 
play in our educational system makes their education in turn a matter of pre- 
eminent concern. 

What is wrong with it? The -main thing W'-rong with the customary graduate 
school program In school administration is, quite simply, its intellectual 
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isolationism. It is wholly concentrated in the school and the faculty of 
education, just as though the study of economics, politics, history, language 
and literature, industrial management, public administration, and science and 
technology - just as though all this had nothing to do with the training of 
people who want to run the most important institutions of our society. In- 
stead their preparation takes the form of courses in the school of education 
that are often fragmented, inflated, and pretentious, without a theoretical 
base or research technique of proven efficacy. Whenever I contemplate the 
course requirements for the doctorate in education, I can*t help remembering 
Hildebrand’s Law, formulated by Joel Hildebrand, a distinguished professor, 
chemist, and administrator at the University of California at Berkeley: 

The number of courses offered by an academic department is inversely pro- 
to the Intellectual distinction of the faculty and the amount of 
basic knowledge in the field,” Many academic departments, I regret to say, 
demonstrate the validity of Hildebrand’s Law, but the graduate school of 
education leads all the rest, 

I did promise to be both brief and dispassionate, though some of you may 
feel that I have been neither, in this reviexvr of what is wrong and why it 
needs changing. So let’s leave the subject by saying that at least we all 
agree that changes are needed in the education and certification of school 
personnel in Massachusetts, If you don’t go that far with me, you presum- 
ably would have to say that the Willls-Harrington Commission was wrong in 
its findings; that the teacher education study of the Advisory Council on 
Education is unnecessary; that the millions of dollars pumped by the National 
Science Foundation into the retraining of people already certified and teach- 
ing were wasted; that the money put into the search for new ideas in teach- 
er education by the Ford Foundation and many other groups has been misdirected; 
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and that all of those people all around the country who are convinced that 
reform is essential are misinformed or malicious. So let’s assume that we 
all believe serious deficiencies exist and remedial action is required. Let’s 
also acknowledge that the problems, whatever Impression my remarks may have 
given you so far, are not simple or single in origin or solution, that no- 
body has a magic wand with which to cure all the ills that we are heir to. 

Let us then go on to a matter where there may be a substantial measure 
of disagreement, I believe that if the past proves anything about teacher 
education, it is that reforms of the scope now needed cannot and will not 
be made from the inside. They will not come as long as policy-making power 
is as narrowly concentrated as it is. Anyone who thinks differently ought 
to ask himself how many of the changes that have been made in teacher edu- 
cation in, say, the last quarter century (and at best there have not been 
many) have come from inside the industry. 

Or he might take a look at current documents that represent the collec- 
tive views of the professional establishment about how to improve teacher 
education. He might look, for example, at the document produced by the 
Office of Education called Proposed S tandards for State Approval of Teacher 
Education, Or at such publications of AACTE as its Standards and Evaluative 
Criteria for the Accreditation of Teacher Education, Or at the Phi Delta 
Kappa compilation called Improving Teacher Education in the United States • 
published last year, in which a number of forward thinkers from the indus- 
try discuss what to them would be a brave new world in teacher education, I 
don’t mean to denigrate these efforts, and indeed I would support some of the 
positions taken, but the fact is that the kind of change welcomed in thei5e 
documents is the kind of tame meliorism that one should expect of any field 
not In an advanced stage of decay. It is clear that the teacher^tralning 
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Industry welcomes change if it makes no waves, rocks no boats, usurps no 
power, unseats no sovereigns, undermines no empires, threatens no financial 
or professional interests. By all means let there be change, says the estab- 
lishment, provided it is we who decide the changes. 

I may seem to you to be caricaturing the real situation, but I am honest- 
ly convinced that the greatest problems in teacher education and certification 
are created and sustained by a system of control that lacks checks and balances 
and that has plainly demonstrated an incapacity to reform itself* 

What I am saying is that the big decisions about how teachers and admin- 



istrators are trained and licensed are now reposed to far too great a degree 
in the hands of professional educators, who after all represent only one seg- 
ment of the educational community, not to say the public interest. The term, 
professional educator," by the way, continues to mislead laymen, who natural-, 
ly assume that it encompasses anybody whose "profession" is "education" (such 
as school teachers and college professors) and do not realize that it is usu- 
ally restricted to people whose profession is in the study or administration 
of education. The term "educationist" or "educationalist," which is more 
accurate for the latter group and a perfectly good term in other countries, 
seems to be resented in the United States. To keep the peace, therefore, a- 
long with the ambiguity, I will stick with the term "professional educator," 

The issue of control in teacher education is not complicated. If you 
believe that an important body of knowledge of proven power exists about 
how to educate and license teachers and administrators, and that profession- 
al educators are in possession of this knowledge while most other people are 
not, you may want to assign professional educators a dominant voice in the 
control of training and licensing. If along with me you don’t believe that 
such a body of knowledge exists, or if it does that it is not extensive. 
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codified, esoteric, or possessable only through lengthy specialized study, 
you will, I hope, want to see control more broadly based and more represen- 
tative. 

Either way - whichever of these beliefs is yours - you and I might 
still agree that a number of groups in our society have a major stake in 
the setting of institutional requirements for training, in the establishment 
of state licensing laws, and in other basic policies. You might, that is, 
share my belief that teacher training and certification are simply too big 
and important to be monopolistically controlled. You might also agree that 
monopolies by definition are dangerous and need to be curbed, even though you 
and I might not set about trust-busting in the same way. 

What voice, for example, do classroom teachers have in teacher education 
and certification? None whatever. Yet it must be obvious that the views of 
able and experienced teachers on a great many aspects of the education of a 
teacher are at least as valuable as those of administrators or members of the 
education faculty who may not have taught in a school for a decade or two if 
ever, I have never understood why the people who run teacher— training pro- 
grams or establish certification standards fail to give experienced teachers 
a role in policy deliberations. 

It may be that one reason for their failure is that experienced teachers 
are usually critical of the status quo in teacher education. They manage most 
of the time to restrain their enthusiasm for certification standards and the 
teacher— training programs they themselves went through. All attempts that I 
have ever seen, including some of my own, to find out what teachers think a- 
bout teacher education — all attempts, that is, that guarantee teachers anon- 
ymity or protection from reprisal — bring in results that are as consistent 
as they are critical. One of the more recent examples is a series of reports 
produced over the last few years by committees of the California legislature 
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on the results of that state’s famed Fisher Act which in 1961 overhauled the 
licensing of teachers. One of these studies, called Let Us Teach , is based 
on a questionnaire returned by no fewer than 16,000 teachers in California, 
and I would commend it to the attention of anyone curious about the opinions 
of such a large number of teachers on their own preparation and on a number 
of related matters. The Factfinding Committee on Governmental Administra- 
tion of the California Senate, which published the report, was moved at one 

point in it to say: "It is shocking that these views of California teach- 

(«■» 

ers_^/ seem to be obtainable only under the shelter of anonymity as was pro- 
vided by these questionnaires," 

Unless I badly misread the signs these days, teachers are going to de- 
mand and get a much larger voice than they now have in teacher education and 
certification. They are also going to demand and get a much larger voice in 
other educational matters on which they have rarely been consulted in the 
past. No matter what we do here or what the results of the Advisory Council’s 
study, it seems clear to me that Massachusetts teachers are going to have some- 
thing to say in the future about their own training and about licensing, I 
for one look forward to the change. But I would also admit that my many hopes 
in this matter are conditioned by a few fears. My main fear is that teach- 
ers will subordinate excellence in training and licensing to the predominate 
concerns of their professional organizations with salaries. My main hope is 
that they will find a way to harmonize both objectives* 

Another group with a big stake but no voice in the education of teachers 
and administrators is the people who hire and pay them — the laymen, current- 
ly over 100,000 of them, who serve on school boards and provide a living for 
over two million teachers and administrators. Again it has always seemed odd 
to me that the people who must evaluate and employ in such large numbers those 
who come out of educational training programs should have no voice in these 
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programs or in licensing requirements. Nor is there even provision for feed- 
back from employers of school personnel to training institutions. 

Still another group that has been disfranchised in the government of 
teacher education is the faculty of arts and sciences in our colleges and uni- 
versities. The liberal arts departni;nats in a given Institution may have seme 
control over students in that institution who are preparing to teach academic 
subjects at the secondary level, but their control may well be limited to the 
setting of majors and minors. In many institutions, probably most, they have 
nothing to say about the rest of the education their prospective teachers re- 
ceive, nothing to say about general policy in teacher education, nothing to 
say about the preparation of elementary school teachers, nothing at all to 
say about the education of school administrators, and nothing whatever to say 
about state certification requirements. 

The "all-institutional” approach to teacher education may work reasonably 
well in some liberal arts colleges and a few universities, but it is mere win- 
dow dressing in many other institutions and non-existent in many more. Neither 
through their Individual institutions nor through their professional associa- 
tions do the people who know the most about the subjects that make up the bulk 



of the school curriculum - English, history, foreign languages, mathematics, 
biology, chemistry, arid physics - enjoy any significant policy-making func- 
tions in teacher education and licensing. 



Fortunately this situation is also beginning to change. The curriculum 
reform movement that began in 1951 with Max Beberman and his mathematics 



group at the University of Illinois and in 1956 with MIT’s Physical Science 
Study Committee has expanded beyond anything that . could have been imagined a 
decade ago. Major reform work is now going forward in almost all of the basic 
school .subjects through the collaborat'v^on of outstanding scholars and class- 
room teachers. The result has been a revitalisation of large parts of the 
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curriculum and the re- Involvement of the academic community ^ at least as 
part of It, in public school affairs* 

So far the Influence of the curriculum reform groups on teacHer edu- 
cation has been confined to in-service institutes of great variety and 
differing quality* Not much headway has yet been made in pre-service pro- 
grams and none whatever in certification standards* However, it seems a 
safe prediction that the influence of this movement on regular teacher- 
training programs will soon begin to grow* Even more Important is the 
fact that there not? exists a large nucleus of first-rate scholars who have 
a lasting Interest in, and an extensive experience \?lth, public education* 
They might well be the group through which the voice of the academic com- 
munity can be re-established in teacher education and certification, es- 
pecially In Massachusetts where so much curriculum reform work has been 
done* 

Still, this broadening of participation In the control of teacher edu- 
cation on the part of relatively few scholars and teachers is quite Isola- 
ted* It is sporadic, not organized, and certainly not nation-wide or even 
state-wide* 

I would ask you, then, to speculate with me about what sort of body 
could be created in Massachusetts to generate and sustain reform In the 
training and licensing of teachers and administrators* How can we prevent 
the monopolization of power by one Interest group? How can we bring dis- 
franchised groups Into some kind of federation that will preserve a balance 
of powers? How can we create an instrumentality that will reassert state 
and at the same time be able to adjust continuously to rapidly 
changing educational conditions - Including conditions that at some point in 
the future might call for its own disestablishment? 

It might be done In a dozen different ways* The State Board of Education 
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could possibly beglu to exercise the authority given It over teacher educa- 
tion and certification by the Wlllls-Harrlngton Act* It might, for example, 
put some advisory committees to work that are representative of the major 
Interests Involved In teacher education and might try to change our licensing 
laws on the basis of their recommendations* But the State Board Is very busy 
on other fronts and will probably continue to be for some time* Even If It 
were able to give the problem some concentrated attention, it would not be 
able to give teacher education and certification the kind of long-term con- 
tinuous attention It needs* 

Or conceivably the State Department of Education could organize some sort 
of broadly based group and charge It with preparing a reform plan In teacher 
education and certification that the Commissioner might then try to sell to 
the State Board or to the Legislature* But educational organizations are 
rarely good at Introspective analysis, and educators with a large stake In 
established procedures that they themselves helped to create over the years 
are no more likely than businessmen or politicians or labor unions to be 
enthusiastic about changing the rules* State departments of education, per- 
haps In the nature of things, are not often found In the vanguard of education- 
al reform* 

Although neither I nor anybody else knows what the best way might be of 
solving the multitudinous problems of teacher education, I hope you will con- 
sider one that .seems promising to me* Let me describe It In rough outline 
^.nly* I want, that Is, to talk, not about the reform of teacher education 
or certification, but about creating a means for generating reform* The 
Wlllls-Harrlngton Commission decided early In Its deliberations that It 
could not spell out all the reforms needed In Massachusetts education - 
that such a job was too big and complex for the time and money available to 
the Commission* Instead It wisely aeclaed to address Itself to the problem 
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of how to create a system of control In the state that in turn would Identify 
and institute the reforms needed. Perhaps we are at the same point in teacher 
education and certification. So I now want to talk with you about means rather 
than ends. 

Suppose the Legislature were to establish a new state authority - call it 
The Education Licensing Board of Massachusetts, Suppose we put it under the 
State Board of Education^ as I have indicated on the diagram appended to this 
paper^ but give it full authority over the certification of school personnel. 
Suppose that is, we interposed it, between the State Board and the Department 
of Education, whose Certification Bureau would continue its customary admini- 
strative functions, I see no contradiction in a body that is independent but 
under the State Board, There is legislative language that covers the matter: 
the State Board itself is "in but not under" the Department of Education, The 
Licensing Board that I am proposing could be "in but not under" the State Board, 
I want to stress its freedom, for a body that was merely advisory would probab- 
ly not work in Massachusetts, any more than advisory bodies now in existence in 
other states are effective in the reform of teacher education and certification. 
The Massachusetts Licensing Board might be made up of, say, fifteen persons 
drawn from the ranks of three groups: (1) experienced classroom teachers; (2) 

outstanding members of college and university faculties - whether professional 
educators, or scholars and academicians with a demonstrated interest in public 
.education; and (3) distinguished laymen dratm possibly from local school boards. 
The board might also have ex officio or other kinds of representation but the 
three groups I have named would constitute the major part of the board. There 
would be no spokesmen for teacher- training programs or for the teacher educa^ 
tion industry as such, any more than local school districts are represented as 
such on the State Board of Education* 
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Nor would academic subjects or fields as such be represented. The mem- 
bership ^ In other words » would be made up of outstanding persons v;hose dis- 
tinction happens to be In certain fields or endeavors and who share a devo- 
tion to education. But no one would be there as a v^pokesman for his spe- 
ciality, Such a board would, I believe, bring Into the governing of teach- 
er education and certification a balance of powers that Is not possible In 
the present system. 

How board membership was determined would be the quintessential prob- 
lem for the board's success would obviously turn on the kinds of people 
serving on It, How do we avoid electing or appointing teachers to such 
a board who may be excellent In the classroom and known throughout the 
state but who are Interested only In the narrower aspects of teacher power? 
How do we avoid getting professional educators who are hostile to the x^hole 
enterprise and want either to control or neutralize the board's authority? 
How do we avoid academics who think only In terms of their subject or who 
know little about public education? How do we avoid laymen who are known 
and respected by everybody but who serve on the board only to become still 
better known and respected? I don't know. But I am confident that the prob- 
lem Is soluble If the Idea of the board Itself Is acceptable. 

It may be that the Legislature would decide to control appointments to 
the board, with, one hopes, the obvious safeguards against purely political 
appointments. Or the Governor might appoint the members from lists of peo- 
ple submitted to him by, say, the Advisory Council, The Council In turn 
might confer with the appropriate professional and scholarly state and na- 
tional groups. Possibly some appointments could be made from the Massa- 
chusetts members of such prestigeful bodies as the National Academy of 
Sciences or the American Philosophical Society, In any case,.! am confi- 
dent that the problem of selection could be solved If It were recognized 
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from the beginning as critical ^ 

If such a board were brought into existence, one of the first decisions 
it might make was that it was not able by Itself to establish detailed regu- 
lations for the licensing of many different kinds of teachers and administra- 
tors* No one should underestimate the complexity of the Issues with which 
the board would have to deal or the difficulties that any single body would 
face in reconstructing the state's system of training and licensing school 
personnel* 

Suppose the board, in its becoming modesty, decided to create under it- 
self a series of units that I will arbitrarily call panels, which would ad- 
vise the board on detailed regulations* There might be a panel, for example, 
for each of the principal subjects of the school curriculum or for related 
groups of subjects* There might be a history panel, a mathematics panel, a 
foreign languages panel, etc* The panels might be made up of five or seven 
or nine persons divided between scholars and classroom teachers of the sub- 
jects Involved* The panels might have only advisory authority but one's 
strong expectation would be that the board would follow their advice; pos- 
sibly their authority could be more than advisory* 

The job of the panels, quite simply, would be to keep the board continu- 
ously apprised of training and licensing needs in their subject* They 
would need to stay abreast of the supply-demand situation in their sub- 
ject; they would have to worry about mis assignment; they would have to 
decide how teachers of their subject should be licensed by the state* Ob- 
viously these panels would not move In splendid Isolation of one another 
or of the training institutions themselves, but they might come up with 
anything but homogeneous requirements* Standards, that Is, might easily 
differ from subject to subject* 

Let's consider for a moment how one of the panels' might operate* Sup- 
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pose we take for illustration a universal subject, say English, The Licen- 
sing Board talks to such bodies as the Massachusetts branch of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and perhaps to the Modem Language Associa- 
tion, as well as to anybody else whose opinions it values in the matter, and 
winds up appointing or having appointed a panel of seven people for high 
school English: four scholars who have evidenced their interest in and know- 

ledge of public education and who perhaps have been involved in curriculum 
reform, and three outstanding teachers of English from the schools. 

The panel meets and decides that before it makes recommendations to 
the Licensing Board it would like to find out who now teaches English in 
Massachusetts schools. It puts the data processing equipment of the Depart- 
ment of Education to work and discovers to its horror that half the people 
teaching high school English in the state’s public schools have neither a 
major nor any other significant preparation in the subject, (Let me in 
passing remind you that our present licensing laws state that "A secondary 
school teacher may not devote more than 50 percent of teaching time to sub- 
jects in which he or she is not qualified to teach as a major." Since a 
teacher is "qualified" in Massachusetts with eighteen semester hours, the 
regulation means that he can spend half of his time teaching physics, or 
mathematics, for example, in our high schools If he has had nine semester 
hours in that subject - and that’s nine hours from any college under any 
instructor at any time in the past.) 

The panel also discovers that there is really no way, anyhow, of evalu- 
ating, equating, or comparing the paper credits of one teacher with another 
because of the multiplicity of preparing institutions, programs, and. stan- 
dards. The panel decides that it really can’t, assume that six credit hours 
in English Literature of the Seventeenth Century" taken at an impoverished 
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State college under a professor who himself has a master’s degree in Twentieth 
Century American Literature from a minor institution in the South is entirely 
equal to a year of work in that subject from, say, Harvard’s Douglas Bush, 

But it’s an imperfect world and our anguished panel decides to be both 
realistic and bold. It regretfully decides that it can’t for the present 
escape the quantitative trap and decides to continue to license English 
teachers on the basis of degree data. Conceivably it might not decide that; 
it might find a new procedure entirely. But let’s say it decides that the 
minimum for full licensing hereafter will be a substantial major of perhaps 
forty semester hours that includes work in certain areas of the subject it 
knows are needed by teachers. 

It finds that most of the English departments around the state approve 
of its recommendations and are anxious to cooperate; they know the deficien- 
cies but have been busy frying other fish. The panel would like to experiment 
with a two— level system of licensure for English teachers tied to an advanced 
degree that is approved by the Licensing Board or perhaps to a combination of 
advanced work and a record of proven accomplishment in teaching. But it 
doubts that teachers organizations in their present state of evolution are 
ready to buy such a plan, and decides to work quietly behind the scenes for 
a while and see if professional support can be crystallized around that or 
a better idea. 

Meanwhile it takes care to avoid substituting new rigidities for old. 

It recognizes that many communities in Massachusetts might be lucky enough 
to have people in residence who have distinguished themselves in literature, 
journalism, or other kinds of writing but who might never have sat in a college 
English class, not to say an education class. Or there might be in residence 
a number of fonner teachers from private schools or from foreign countries or 
from institutions of higher education. The panel therefore says that it 
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stands ready to license an^bjo^ on the basis of achievement In the subject 
and hopes that the schools of the state will make an effort to lure people 
Into their classrooms either full-time or part-time who might not fit neat- 
ly Into the customary mold. It might even say that It stands ready to li- 
cense anybody on the basis of examination or other criteria even though 
they may never have taught; It mlghtfi that Is, decide to license people 
sometimes on the basis of faith, as Is often the case now w: th fully cer- 
tified teachers. 

Reminded, perhaps by the lay members of the Licensing Board, of some 
harsh facts of economics and manpower supply, the panel for English also 
recognizes that the English classrooms of the state's high schools V7ill not 
all be filled with teachers of the required background and ability in a 
short time, and makes the appropriate adjustments in its recommendations 
to the Licensing Board about emergency measures. But it holds firm to its 
basic position that no new teachers will be fully licensed without meeting 
the panel's established standards. 

Other panels might behave in quite different ways. In subjects where a 
teacher's knowledge and technique are more or less measurable, at least for 
purposes of maintaining a definable qualitative standard, the panels might 
well decide to Include examinations In their licensing procedure. The panel 
for foreign languages might, as I would hope, require a written and oral ex- 
amination for licensing; for that Indeed Is the common sense requirement 
that has been supported for a long time by the Massachusetts Foreign Languages 
Association, an agency that, one hopes, would be represented on the foreign 
languages panel. The mathematics panel might' decide that some concrete demon- 
stration of a teacher's grasp of mathematics Is essential for licensing. The 
panels In science might require laboratory demonstrations or other evidence 
of ability. The social studies panel. If there were one, might decide... 
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God knows what* 

The chief virtue of these panels ls» quite simply^ that they provide the 
Licensing Bodrd with a means whereby continuous attention can be* given to 
teacher preparation and certification In each subject by a body of people 
that brings expertise, practical experience, and advanced scholarship to the 
task* 

The Licensing Board might reserve certain specialties for Its own atten- 
tion* Rather than have a panel on requirements for elementary school teach- 
ers, for Instance, It might want to tackle that complicated problem Itself* 

It might also want to reserve for Its own attention the requirements for 
admlnl^stratlve and non-teaching personnel. In Its politic wisdom it might 
decide to avoid an open battle with NCATE or the ASSA, or with orthodox ad- 
vanced degree programs of the schools of education. On the other hand. It 
might decide that such. a battle really had to be faced. In which case I for 
one would loudly applaud* 

In any event It might decide, as did a committee of the New York Board 
of Regents recently, that the ranks of school administrators were too heavy 
with what It called "coaches and bandmasters." The Regents committee recom- 
mended after surveying the state that superintendents in the future have 
"backgrounds rich In the liberal arts and sciences*" This committee even 
went so far as to recommend that "In unusual cases the school board should 
consider selecting as Chief Education Officer an experienced leader who has 
demonstrated administrative and Intellectual capacities In endeavors out- 
side education*" Our Licensing Board, following the same common sense rea- 
soning, might begin to encourage schools of education to raise up a differ- 
ent sort of school administrator and might even incorporate some of the more 
obvious qualifications In licensing regulations* 

The board would also be a far more flexible means of dealing with special 
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problems than is the existing machinery. It might, for example, experiment 
with quite unorthodox methods of getting and keeping good teachers in the 
inner-city schools, since this problem not being solved and cannot be 
solved with orthodox methods. It mighi ;y working with Nex^ York’s new 
Urban Teacher Corps, for example, to see if some of our own inner-city 
problems can be solved. 

It might try to open up several avenues, or a great many avenues, to 
the teaching license instead of just one. It might want to promote some 
experiments in full-time, school-based internships. It might want to make 
special licensing provisions for veterans of the Peace Corps, VISTA, the 
Job Corps, the armed services or for other people with specialized ex- 
perience. It might want to make special provisions to license scientists, 
artists, musicians, poets, or anybody else with a record of achievement that 
local schools might be able to tempt into the classroom. 

It might want to think about the possibilities of establishing some kind 
of senior qualification for teachers of experience and accomplishment - a 
prestige license that might be based on competitive examinations or on dem- 
onstrated accomplishment in teaching or on both; something similar, perhaps, 
to "board-certified" medical specialists or perhaps to the coveted French 
status of agr^g/ . It might want to try yielding full autonomy to train and 
hire teachers to a few pilot school districts, allowing them to go about 
staffing their schools in any way they chose. It might try yielding autono-. 
my to selected Institutions of higher education to conduct their training 
programs in any way they chose. Quite possibly it might authorize other 
kinds of institutions such as the New England Regional Educational Labora- 
tory (better known as Education Development Center) to undertake some teach- 
er-training experiments of their own. 

It might also want to put the weight of its influence behind the "new 
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currlculai" and encourage institutions to construct their teacher-training 
programs so that people coming out of them are able to handle the new cour- 
ses of study and do not have to be immediately retrained* Or it might under- 
take to persuade the Office of Education's big new bureau on teacher educa- 
tion that the "innovative" programs which OE says it is looking for do not 
always and ever have to be found in^ or be conducted In^ institutions of 
higher education* Maybe the board could help shake the teacher- training 
folk V I i Office of Education out of what John Stuart Mill once called "the 
deep s.?. ar of accepted opinion," and persuade them to back, say, a radical 
school-based or community-based or community-based training program in Rox- 
bury or in a rural area of western Massachusetts* 

But, you might say, the plan Is full of unanswered questions* What about 
reciprocity, for Instance? What if such a Licensing Board established stan- 
dards that could not be met by teachers coming from other states? What a- 
bout the regional or nation-wide reciprocity arrangements already developing 
with NCATE, or with the New England states, or with the Education Commission 
of the States? 

Or you might ask what the board would do about small rural districts that 
could not begin to pay enough money to get the kind of teachers or administra- 
tors we have been talking about* Or^you might ask why anybody should think 
that such a board would be any better *at enforcing whatever standards it enun- 
ciated than is the present system* 

Or you might ask how the board would cope with such impending challenges 
as educational technology* Although the great hopes and claims of the last 
fifteen or twenty years for electronic education have yet to come to fruition, 
we did hear, you may recall, at the first of these three conferences on edu- 
cation in general and therefore on teacher education* We heard some surprising 
predictions about what education would be like in 1980 - or was it 1984? - with 
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teachers who may be ringmasters of a kind| who would no longer need to have 
much in their heads because it would all be in the computer. If such pre- 
dictions turn out to be true, you might ask 9 how would the Licensing Board 
cope with that apocalyptic revolution. 

The answer^ of course^ is that I don't know how the board would resolve 
these and lots of other problems. And I don't want to worry about them. I 
want the board to worry about them. But I am con f Ident that this board or 
something like It would be a much more effective way of dealing with our 
problems In teacher education and certification » present and future, than 
we have now In any of the states. The board Is a much more supple Instru- 
ment, more adaptive than anything that now exists. 

To many of you the plan may have one big flaw; It tends to centralize 
rather than distribute power over teacher education and certification at a 
time when James Bryant Conant and lots of other people are plumping for 
what they call "institutional autonomy" or the approved-program approach. 

I would answer this Important objection by reminding you again that the chief 
reason people are now enamored of Institutional autonomy In teacher education 
Is the record of weakness and lack of leadership on the part of the states, 
and not really the fear of centralized control. It Is precisely because the 
states have failed to exert their authority - have failed to carry out their 
responsibilities to Insure well-qualified staff to the public schools that 
Conant and others now want to shift these responsibilities to the Individual 
Institutions. 

But unfortunately the record strongly suggests that Institutional autonomy 
Is not going to solve the problems. As I have already pointed out, Institu- 
tional autonomy Is what, In effect, we have had for a great many years; or at 
least freedom from state domination, though not freedom from national organi- 
zations that call themselves "voluntary" groups. Most Institutions that pre- 
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pare teachers and admlnlstratcrs have for a long, long time gone far beyond 
anything required by the states for certification. They have, in other words, 
trained school personnel in more or less the way they wanted to train them. 
Rarely have they been frustrated, and even more rarely hamstrung, by state 
laws . 

How effective, then, has been this institutional autonomy? Alas, if it 
has been effective, you and I would not be foregathered here today to talk 
about reform in teacher education and certification. I therefore readily 
grant that the Licensing Board does represent a degree of centralized con- 
trol. That indeed is the whole idea. To put the matter bluntly, I don't 
think we are yet at the point where the states can trust most of the insti- 
tutions to turn out good people. But please remember that the Licensing 
Board has the power to do so - that it can elect to trust the institutions - 
at any time it decides that certain colleges or universities are ready not 
merely to demand freedom but to accept responsibility for results. Mean- 
while, the raison d Ventre of the License Board is to reclaim the authority 
of the state in the education and certification of personnel for the public 
schools. 

Or the board might seem to you something that only a lover of administra- 
tion and organization could conjure up. I shodld be sorry indeed if you felt 
that way, since my instincts are all in the other direction. I don't think 
the board would be either expensive or administratively cumbersome. Still, 
as I indicated at the beginning, the addition of the Licensing Board to the 
extensive and convoluted machinery of state government would not of itself 
insure success. For all its good intentions and firm resolutions, it would 
not, after all, automatically improve the quality of a single training pro- 
gram. One can even imagine the board In full operation but with the general 
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level of teacher education remaining about where It la* Such dismal possibil- 
ities are probably Inherent In all educational schemes, but 1 think they are 
minimal in this one» 

Still, my proposal no doubt has plenty of bugs*. Grand new plans for edu- 
::atlon have a way of falling on their face, either because their high-flying 

Inventors overlook fatal flaws that are plain to other people, or because 

1 

visionary plans are actually adopted and prove Immediately hopeless In action* 
I don't think that Is the case with the Licensing Board but I am willing to 
admit the possibility* 

As you see, I have not tried to anticipate all the problems that could 
arise If the board were created* So I hope you won't reject the whole pro- 
posal because you see Imperfections In It* The guts of the plan are In the 
broad Interests and balance of powers represented on the board and In the 
specialized panels that operate under It; and my principal question to you 
Is whether the central Idea Is sound and worthy of further development by 
the Advisory Council's project on teacher education and certification* 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON STATE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 

by 

Hedly Beare 

'State Department of Education, South Australia 

April, 1968 



I. Defining the Terms 

My first contention concerns a definition. I find the terms "certi- 
fication of teachers" and license to teach" used Interchangeably, and this 
usage makes me uneasy because It means that basic assumptions have not been 
questioned. There a difference between the terns - a semantic difference 
obviously In the first Instance, but one that should also lead to a function- 
al difference. Indeed to differentiate Is to generate a new policy, and It 
Is Imperative that we make the differentiation with precision. 

The dictionary Indicates that " certification" means "a guarantee of 
genuineness"; a fuller definition Is "a guarantee as to quality, qualifica- 
tion, fitness or validity" , and by extension we derive the particular sense 
In which we all use the term - "to certificate" Is "to certify by means of 
a certificate showing adequate training o?r competence to practice a parti- 
cular trade or profession."^ 

Let us roll these definitions around our tongues and taste the blend 
of meanings In the T7ord. 

If certification means a guarantee of adequate training , then clearly 
the training establishment should have the responsibility of granting 
certification since It alone can give the assurance that the student has 
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Webster's Third International Dictionary, 1961. 
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met requirenkents of its training program. Any other agency which issues 
the certificate does so at second hand, on the say— so > if you will, of 
the training establishment, or else by the mere counting of credits with— 
out knowing precisely what went into the courses for which those credits 
were awarded. If the certificate is to testify to adequacy of training, 
then the trainer himself must issue it. 

If on the other hand certification means a guarantee of competence to 
practice , then clearly the institution in which the teacher practices or 
the employer who pays for his practicing is the agency to issue the certi- 
ficate, since it alone can give the assurance that the practitioner is 
performing competently to be worth the payment for his services. Any other 
agency which Issues the certificate does so at second hand, on the say-so, 
if you will, of the person who pays for the performance of this practition- 
er. 

Now on neither of these counts is it appropriate or even proper for 
a State Department to issue a teacher *s certificate - unless it is the 
authority that does the hiring. (Both cases apply in Australia; neither 
appears to apply in Massachusetts, nor as far .as I know, in the United 
States) . 

I have a personal liking for the extended definition - "a guarantee 
as to quality , qualification , fitness or validity". It is desirable for 
a teacher's certificate to testify to all these things, and we shall have 
to return to this aspect later. For the present, as the definition would 
have it, it seems to me that American school systems invest the power of 
certification in the hands of the one agency which is not logically in the 
position to handle the function! 
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" License to teach" is a different matter entirely. "To license" 
simply means "to permit" or "to give consent". ^ There is no doubt that 
a State legislature has the pov 7 er to require that a child attend school 
for full-time education between the a^jes of 6 and 16, let us say. But 
it is a necessary corollary of such legislation that they designate what 
they will accept as constituting "a school"; by means of regulations, the 
State will have to devise a machinery to register schools, to issue licenses 
to those who will be teaching in them, and to develop some system to check 
that the children do in fact attend as the law demands. Should a child 
attend an institution that is not registered by the State, the child's 
parents must be liable to prosecution because by definition their children 
are not attending school under the meaning of the legislation. One would 
assume also that should the child attend school and be taught by an un- 
licensed teacher, this would also constitute a contravention of the law 
because they are not undertaking full-time education, under the meaning of 
the legislation. Further, an unlicensed teacher would be liable to prosecu- 
tion for practieing without consent, as a charlatan or a quack, we might 
say, could be prosecuted for practicing medicine without permission. 

In short, the State Department of Education could be (and I assume, 
usually is) invested with the authority to police the clauses of the State 
legislation relating to education. Including registration of schools, 
licensing of teachers, and the compulsory attendance of children. 

But licensing a teacher is a very different thing from certifying 
that a person is qualified and competent as a teacher. It is rather odd 

^Ibid. 
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that we should talk about issuing a teacher's certificate to people who 
have not been allowed to teach. How can we "certify competence to practice" 
unless the person has been first given permission to try. 1 argue, there- 
fore, that a license has to be issued first, before we are competent to 
decide whether also to grant certification, and the latter can only be 
issued after the licensee has been given a trial period as a practitioner, 
long enough, indeed, for us to judge whether he shows such "competence to 
practice" that we have the confidence to issue "a guarantee" to this effect. 

3 

The "non-certificate certificate", to which Lierheimer has referred, is no 
more (and no less) than a license to teach, granted to people who do not 
qualify for certification as it is defined in New York State. 

It is useful (if not imperative) to make this distinction between 
licensing and certification, for it clears away much of the overburden 
which prevents us from striking at the main lode. This analysis, in other 
words, defines a process, which could be formally stated as policy: 

1. The State Department will issue a license to teach to the 
applicant if he shows evidence enough to convince them that 
he is likely to meet the criteria of competence. 

2. There should be a probationary period after issuance of the 
license, during which time an assessment is made (by either 
the employing authority, or the training authority, or both) 
to judge whether the licensee is "competent to practise." 

3. After the probationary period, the teacher's certificate may 
be awarded by the training authority (or the employing 

3 

A. P. Lierheimer, "Give up the Ship" (a paper presented at Boston 
University Law School on Feb. 3, 1968) p. 12. 
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authorlty) guaranteeing that the licensee In their opinion 
has the "quality, qualification and fitness" to continue to 
practice permanently as a teacher. "Certification" would 
thus amount to professional acceptance, v?hereas "license to 
teach" may be sub-professional or at best a pre-professional 
requirement. 

II. Licensing covers private and public school teachers . 

Several matters of Importance stem from the distinction made between 
licensing and certificating of teachers. 

The State Department is acting as an executive of the State Legislature 
by issuing the license to teach. A child taught by a non-llcensed teacher, 
by definition, is not fulfilling the requirements of the law; to put it the 
other way around, the licensing requirement is the mechanism to ensure that 
every so-called teacher in the State is competent to give instruction of a 
standard high enough to meet the stipulations of the law. Licensing is a 
bar to keep the incompetent teacher from practicing. 

Put this way, licensing applies to every teacher in the State, no 
matter where he practices. In theory it should apply to teachers in fac- 
tories, Instructors in industry, teachers in independent schools, adult 
education instructors, and college professors no less than to public school 
teachers. It does not, of course. 

Section 38 G "Certification of teachers by board of education" in the 
Laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts explicitly states: < 

"This section shall not apply to trade, vocational, temporary sub- 
stitute teachers, or exchange teachers, or to teaching or administrative 
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There is in fact good reason to make this exception. There is little 
point In demanding that education sought voluntarily be provided by a 
certificated or even licensed practitioner. Where It ^ Important that 
standards be enforced Is In the case where the laws of the land demand com- 
pulsory attendance. In that situation, the education provided for those 
compelled to attend must be In the hands of persons competent to handle It. 
Otherwise, It would be easy for someone to circumvent the law by providing 
a bogus school which meets the letter of the law while negating Its purpose 
Indeed, any Individual, by calling himself a teacher, could do the same 
unless he were required to meet certain minimum prescriptions before being 
given a license to practice as a teacher. 

Since the law applies to all In the State, therefore. It applies to 
all schools educating children between 6 and 16, and that obviously means 
private as well as public schools. It seems to me reprehensible. Indeed 
Indefensible, that a person who cannot meet the State's "certification of 
teachers" requirements (as the term Is now loosely used) should be allowed 
to practice in private schools. On what basis Is the present double stand- 
ard predicated or defended? 

It seems to me a simple question of legality. An unlicensed teacher 
by definition Is Incompetent to provide an education for children who must 
by law attend school. The children being taught by him, therefore, are 
not attending school as the term Is defined under the law; In essence, the 
unlicensed teacher Is unlawfully keeping children away from "school". 



General Laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Section 38G of 
Chapter 71, second paragraph, as appearing In Section 1 of Chapter 20, 
Acts of 1960. 
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Two things are imperative, then, it seems to me. (1) All schools 
should be registered with the State, (2) All teachers should be first 
licensed by the State before they may practice in a school where children 
under the compulsory attendance clauses are being educated. And the State 
Department of Education should carry out these two functions of register- 
ing schools and teachers since it is the legislature's executive in educa- 
tional matters. 

III. Requirements for a License to teach . 

And this leads me to perhaps the most complex problem in this area. 

What should licensing involve? What qualifications should a person possess 
before he may be given permission to practice as a teacher? 

One thing we need to be clear about initially. Certification is a 
professional requirement; licensing is a pre-professional qualification. 

I think it fair to require more stringent standards for certification. But 
no one should pretend that; the license to teach invests a person with com- 
plete professional status. It is on this very matter that so much of the 
current discussion bogs down. Koerner and Conant were both critical of the 
States* requirements for teacher certification because they did not separate 
the initial permission from the desirable median. 

Let us be categorical about it. The license to teach is the outer 
defense of the teaching profession. It is an excluding device only. 
Assistant Commissioner Baker rightly called it the "identified minimal 
standards for entrance into teaching".^ Dr. Lierheimer also referred to 
it as "a restrictive device". 

^J. F. Baker "Another Look at Certification", (notes on a presentation 
delivered to the Advisory Council on Education, Dec. 14, 1967) p. 1. 

g 

Lierheimer, op.cit. . p. 13. 
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Tbe licensing prescriptions do not constitute the professional des- 
iderata. They make no pretense at being such; they are, rather, the 
barest minimum below which the State refuses to go, the fingertip grasp 
on professionalism, the thinnest possible mixture of qualifications that 
will satisfy the State licensing authorities. 

Let it be further conceded that certification is of a much higher 
order, and a level that should have to be won. This is the professional 
hallmark - again, the minimum one - that indicates the holder has attained 
"the quality, qualification, and fitness or validity" to be accepted as a 
professional educator. But more of that in a moment. 

What should the minimum requirement for licensing be? This a 
matter where it is impossible to give the right answer; so 1 am bold to 
suggest the following: 

(1) To itemize 53 different "types of certification" (as is the 
case in Massachusetts) appears to me ridiculous. It should be possible to 
specify in broader terms (if 1 may speak in paradox) what qualifications 
are required. Furthermore I am conditioned to believe that the true pro- 
fessional recognizes individual differences and is happy to accommodate 
the unique in people; so it should be of supreme concern to us that we do 
not rule out by bureaucratic dictum the person with unusual gifts or 
qualifications who can enrich the profession. As the Pharisees demonstrated 
strict adherence to rules can classify the saint with the sinners. 

(2) Because of the teacher's position of awful responsibility with 
children, I would require a personal and physical qualification. The 
applicant must be declared physically and mentally fit, not harboring a 
sickness that could be transmitted to children; no one would argue with 
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thls requirement. Furthermore* he must be of sound morel character with 
a responsible awareness of what are the long range objectives of educa- 
tion. I would not require that he have studied Education; I would simply 
require the right orientation or attitude, and evidence (In Interview) 
that he appreciated the magnitude of the teacher’s role. 

(3) It would seem reasonable In America to ash for the possession 
of an earned college degree or Its equivalent. I am not willing to argue 
that even this needs to be a requirement; my experience suggests that we 
could alienate a number of potentially excellent teachers by specifying 
such an academic requirement. Licensing Is a device to exclude only the 
Incompetent . 

(4) Even the license to teach would not ensure employment, of course. 

It Is a local school system which decides that, after the State has put the 
measure over the candidate. 

(5) As a point of contrast (but not as my recommendation) It may be 
useful to detail what Is required In South Australia. 

Passing a medical examination to ensure sound health. 

A satisfactory Interview (with two Interviewers who compare notes). 

At least two years of successful tertiary education (for secondg'»*y 
teachers. 

(With these qualifications, the applicant may be considered for employment 

as a classified (or unclassified) teacher but not as a certified teacher;) ■ 

IV. Requirements for a Teacher’s Certificate 

What then Is Certification? To answer this question, we must fll., In 
some empty places on our canvas. 
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It was Conant who said: 

"I believe that the ultimate test (of whether a teacher becomes certi- 
ficated) should be how the teacher actually performs in a classroom, as 
judged by experienced teachers."^ 

So the final qualification before certification should be satisfactory 
performance in a classroom. It would need a full academic year to make such 
3, judgment, and so I suggest that the first year of teaching should be re- 
garded as the probationary year before certification. I would not (unlike 
Conant) accept "practice teaching" as meeting this stipulation; I would de- 
mand a normal full-time teaching commitment for the trial period. Should 
the teacher not show up as competent.. I would argue that he should not be 
granted the teacher’s certificate; however his license to each would still 
stand, and he could continue as a non- certificated teacher for as long as 
the employing authority was willing to pay for his services. 

But while actual performance may be the final criterion, it should not 
be the only one. To be a competent professional, the teacher should have 
the guarantee of "quality, qualification and fitness or validity". Validity 
or fitness is teaching competence, the question of whether he can in fact do 
the job. But "quality" and qualification" have to do with prior training; 
the teacher needs to be liberally educated in the subject areas in which he 
will teach (he needs "qualification", that is), and he needs to have in- 
sights into what his profession is about, the rationale and directional 
thrusts of his vocation, the philosophy that gives his work poise and pur- 
pose; I would define this as the distinctive "quality" of his work. How 

^Ibid. , pp. 233-239. 
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these academic and professional factors should be missed I am not competent 
to say in this context ♦ Even if the candidate appears to teach well* it 
could be a deceptive competence unless it is backed by understarding and 
purposefulness. 

The agency who can best testify that the candidate has ^ihese three 
qualifications is the training institution. It alone is competent to judge 
the teacher’s scholarship and professional stance. The employing authority 
may judge teaching competence, of course, but by its own lights, and these 
may vary from system to system; furthecmore a political factor often comes 
into play which could imbalance the judgment, such as when the system s 
reputation depends on how many of its teachers are certificated, or if 
certification implies a higher salary (as it should.) The training institu- 
tion, then working in conjunction with the school system, seems the logical 
authority to award the certificate of guarantee. Conant has suggested the 
appointment of a "clinical professor" , and Lierheimer of practitioner- 
professors" these men in the field could be the media used by the colleges 
and universities to visit the beginning teacher in his first year of service, 
and to coordinate hiJ own assessments with those made by the administrators 
of the schools. 

But the matter does not end there, for who judges whether the institu- 
tion itself is competent to train, orientate and then validate the teacher? 

Ideally, one must answer: "The profession". By way of analogy we may 

ask: Who is competent to admit a novitiate to the company of lawyers? The 

company of lawyers, no less. And we find that this is the situation idiich 



^Ibid . , pp. 233-239. 
^Lierheimer, op. cit. , p. 16. 
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already exists In teacher education. NCATE Is a national body represent- 
ing teacher educators. The NEA has set up an agency called TEPS (Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards) . In certain areas there are regional 
associations of Colleges and Secondary schools. All these go Into the 
training Institutions to give accreditation, and the system seems to work 
well enough. 

Is there cause for the State to make similar visits for assessment or 
accreditation purposes? Probably not. If my model for licensing and 
certification of teachers be accepted, the State Department Is Involved only 
In checking the efficacy of the qualifications presented by the person 
applying for a license to teach. The State Department would have a case 
for visiting and accrediting a teacher training Institution only on the 
folJ owing premises: 

(a) In establishing that the quality of a College meets the State 
Department's standards, the Department could then give "blanket" 
recognition to the qualifications of a product from that College 
who applies for a license to teach. This Is a doubtful justifi- 
cation, for many of those applying for a license will undoubtedly 
have been educated out-of-state, and it would be hardly possible 
to justify differential treatment of those applicants. 

(b) There is strong justification for the State Department to demand 
some rights of inspection in the case where the State provides 
financial support to the College. But the visit In this case 
would be to check efficient use of those funds and only marginally 
to judge whether the alumnus meets the State's teacher licensing 
criteria academically. 



"Organizational approval" or "certification", therefore, need not 
imply that the State should accredit the teacher training institutions 
as Lierheimer suggests would be necessary. The whole issue of State in- 
spection is fraught with the possibilities of violating academic freedom 
and professional autonomy, both jealously coveted. Furthermore the fact 
that professional agencies already conduct accreditation programs makes 
State inspection hardly defensible. Indeed one could argue that the 
qualifications gained in any NCATE accredited institution could be accepted 
by the State authorities on face value should they be presented by an 
applicant for a teaching license. 

V. Some derivatives of this model . 

Should the model this paper proposes be accepted, there are other 
aspects of teacher licensing to be resolved. Many of these would be resolved 
over time, but the following are likely to arise early. 

By my definition a certificated teacher should be employable in any 
State, since he carries the qualification granted by the nationally ac- 
credited training institution. This would meet one of Conant*s desiderata. 

It need not follow, however, that a certificated teacher would meet 
the requirements of licensing I I am bold to suggest that this may be a 
healthy thing. Let us suppose that a teacher (who has been trained and 
then granted certification one year later) resigns to follow another occupa- 
tion. Should he twenty years later seek permission to teach, I should hope 
the State would ask whether he had undertaken any refreshv.r courses or up-? 
dated his course work in the interim. Such a stipulation should be mandated 
by the State as part of its llcenslxig requirements. 
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In fact) I would further hope that the profession would withdraw 
certification from a teacher who (a) loses contact with the classroom 
for an extended period or (b) does not undertake any continuing program 
of Inservlce education while practicing as a teacher. Whatever the case 
be, however, any teacher, upon breaking service with any school system, 
should be required to make another application for a license to teach. I 
am perverse enough to suggest that this apply even In the case of a teacher 
who transfers out of one school system In the state Into another system. 

For the danger Is Increasing, concomitant with the "education revolution", 
of our condoning obsolescence In teachers. 

Finally, In the face of my model, one ought to ask whether there Is 
any necessity at all In the State's being Involved with teacher certifica- 
tion. Requirements for gaining a license to teach must clearly be spelled 
out; and the State cannot shelve this function. But there Is no reason why 
licensing requirements should not fluctuate as the supply and demand of 
teachers dictate. Certification on the other hand. Is a professional recogni- 
tion - perhaps, more precisely, recognition by the profession Itself - and 
will not be subject to fluctuation, nor will It be affected by the exigen- 
cies of supply and demand. 

Should the distinction which I have drawn be recognized, many of the 
difficulties and anomalies concerning state certification of teachers will 
be found to have disappeared. 
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POLICY AND PERSPECTIVE 
by 

LINDLEY J. STILES 



Professor of Education for Interdisciplinary Studies, 

Sociology , and Political Science, Northwestern University 

"FAILURE OF TEACHER CERTIFICATION" 

However one views the licensing of teachers in the United States, the 
inescapable conclusion is that the system is failing in most, if not all, 
states. Despite the noble intentions and dedicated efforts of those re- 
sponsible, the process of teacher certification does not function as intended. 
First, it often fails to screen from practice those who are unfit to teach. 
Second, and equally unfortunate, is its effect as a deterrent to able people 
who otherwise might enter teaching. 

Evidence of the failure of certification policies is found in the lack 
of confidence in existing systems. Classroom teachers, who have little re- 
sponsibility for determining standards for entry into their fields, resent 
the way licensing plans are formulat:ed and operated. They blame superintend- 
ents and boards of education for employing unqualified teachers. They gen- 
erally consider requirements for teaching licenses too rigid, too quantitative, 
and too unrelated to the ability to teach successfully. Superintendents of 
schools show little confidence in the standards imposed when they employ 
teachers who do not fully meet the specifications for a license or when they 
set up their own plans as they have in many large cities. 



Apparently, administrators believe that some teachers who hold only 
temporary certificates will do better than those fully endorsed, for no ad- 
ministrator would deliberately stake his leadership on incompetent persons. 
Deans and professors in schools of education, who are perhaps as responsible 
as anyone for present systems, do not like the way they work. They know 
that some people receive licenses who should not and others who should are 
ruled unqualified. Professors in the liberal arts feel the systems require 
candidates to take too many specific education courses. Officials in state 
departments of education who must administer the systems know that they are 
saddled with procedures that represent more busywork than professional quality. 
The public, if it is informed at all, wonders why educational leaders cannot 
develop a system of certification that does what it is supposed to do — — 
protect students against incompetent professionals. 

An obvious sign of lack of confidence in licensing plans is the practice 
in about half the states of automatically grar 'ing teaching certificates to 
graduates of teacher education programs that are accredited by the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. Making licensure synonoroous 
with accreditation is tantamount of abandoning any effort to evaluate the 
fitness of individuals to teach. As everyone knows, incompetent professionals 
can be graduated from accredited institutions. In the field of teacher educa- 
tion, such a happening is highly probable since ranges in quality of institu- 
tions involved are extreme. Accrediting standards do not differentiate between 
weak and adequate programs of preparation. Nor do they have much relationship 
to the quality of the product. It should be noted that reforms in accredit— 
ing for teacher education are underway. However, even if such efforts succeed 
in producing standards and procedures that differentiate programs qualitatively. 



which is not likely in light of tradition, it would be still a mistake to 
translate graduation from an ”NCATE Approved" institution into automatic 
certification to teach, for either initial or reciprocity purposes. If 
such practices persist, certification as the process of admitting indivi- 
duals into professional practice will, in effect, be abolished. 

A crucial weakness in most systems for certification is their heavy 
dependence on credit counting. Even some program approval plans simply 
shift the checking of transcripts from the state department to the institu- 
tion. When specific courses are specified for licensure, inflexibility is 
the inevitable result, regardless of the system followed. Determining fit- 
ness to teach by courses completed provides little in the way of qualitative 
standards. Content and effect vary so much among students, professors, and 
institutions that such prescriptions guarantee no minimum standards for either 
knowledge or performance. They serve mainly to frustrate both individuals and 
institutions who approach teacher preparation with qualitative goals in mind. 

Present certification plans in most states do not reflect the nature of 
a teacher’s competence, such as ability to teach the new science or mathematics 
or culturally handicapped children. Nor do they serve to counteract obsoles- 
cence in either teachers or programs of preparation. Their impact is to 
produce sterility, rather than initiative and creativity, in those who teach 
and those who teach teachers. Modifications in present approaches cannot 
hope to make much difference. What is needed is a new start, one that takes 
seriously the purpose of licensure — the guarantee that all certified to 
teach will have minimum competence. Also, any new plan should be evaluated 
in terms of whether it deters the able from entering the teaching profession. 
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Qualitati\re guidelines for new approaches to certification might in- 
clude a mechanism for administration that is free from political pressures, 
either from governmental processes, professional groups or individual vested 
Interests. It should enlist the participation and loyalty of teachers, 
school administrators, educationists, liberal arts professors, leaders in 
state departments of education as well as lay groups concerned directly with 
education. Institutional responsibility for planning programs with account- 
ability for quality of teachers produced should be a priority. The focus 
should be on qualitative goals that relate to both knowledge and professional 
skills; emphasis should also be on experimentation to produce the various 
kinds of teachers needed. Important are incentives for teachers to keep up- 
to-date. 

The transcript method of certification should be abolished. In its 
place might be developed at least three basic routes to certification; 
program approval; examinations covering both tested knowledge and demonstrated 
skills; and attestment of competence by professors. Standards should be de- 
fined in terms of intellectual capacities, scholarly attainments, personal 
qualities and professional abilities. - Rather than deducting the knowledge 
and skills needed from numbers of credits earned in courses, descriptions 
might well be developed of the kinds and depths of understanding of content 
as well as the teaching abilities desired. It is possible, for example, for 
teachers in schools and scholars in colleges and universities to agree on 
the mathematical theory, concepts and computational and teaching skills needed 
to teach the new or traditional mathematics. Once such standards have been 
established, institutions will have guidelines for qualifying candidates for 
teaching Similarly, prospective teachers can choose programs in terms of 
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their own preferences. Likewise, school systems can employ teachers with 
the kind of mathematical preparation desired. The common assurance to all, 
however, would be minimum qualitative standards for successful teaching — 
which is the purpose of certification. 
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PREPARING AND CERTIFYING TOMORROW'S TEACHERS 

by 

Ldndley J. Stiles 
Northwestern University 

Tomorrow's requirements for teachers are only partially predictable 
from today's demands and deficits. Thus, finite prescriptions for their 
preparation are neither possible nor desirable. The need is to face the 
future free from stereotyped thinking programs. Planning should encourage 
qualitative goals, experimental approaches and objective accountability 
for results. Interdisciplinary and interagency cooperation are essential 
if maximum educational quality and efficiency are to be achieved. 

Various forces promise to influence the roles and preparation of 
teachers in the future. One is the increasing number of students to be 
served. Another is the new communications technology available for help. 
The premium noxi7 placed on intellectual development is another influence. 

A related factor is the growth of knowledge and the new ways of using what 
is known. Internal tensions and international relationships pose other 
dimensions of the teacher's mission. Underlying all is a commitment to 
humanity that exempts none from the benefits that education can bring. 

A first priority will be teachers for handicapped students — the 
socially and economically disadvantaged as well as those with mental, emo- 
tional, and physical limitations. Thirty to forty percent of the children 
and youth of tomorrow may well fall into these classifications. Another 
high priority will be for teachers who can work with children during pre- 
school years to counteract environmental forces that undermine educational 



motivations and potentialities. Equally in demand will be teachers who 
can teach reading and the other basic skills of learning. Specialists 
in the various subject fields will be needed at all levels, from primary 
through adult education. Experts in the behavioral sciences, communica- 
tions technology and instructional techniques will be part of the teach- 
ing team as will different types of paraprofessional personnel. 

Programs to prepare teachers need to be complete redesigned, in 
the basic arts and sciences and subject specializations as well as in the 
pedagogical area. Prospective teachers need a foundation of basic studies 
that provides an understanding of the life and problems of the times as 
well as a base for cultural and scholarly development. Specialized 
scholarship should develop in-depth acquaintance with a subject field, in- 
cluding its structural characteristics, major concepts and intellectual 
processes as well as the different ways it may be organized for learning in 
schools. The professional preparation of teachers needs to be action 
oriented, moving from vital first hand to relevant vicarious experiences — 
the opposite of traditional approaches. 

Tomorrovj's teachers must be be drawn from the top levels of intellec- 
tual talents, since no program of preparation can compensate for deficits 
in mental capacities. Those who teach must be prepared — academically, 
professionally, and psychologically — to provide instructional services to 
students who are educationally sick. Specialization will be required — 
in subject fields, for given age levels of students and, also, for boys 
and girls with particular learning difficulties. Essential will be the 
ability to function in and to give leadership to an instructional team 
that includes various human and technological resources. Keeping up-to-date 
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bo th in knowledge of a subject and professional skills, will be an Impera- 
tive for all. 

The test of programs of preparation and certification for tomorrow's 
teachers Is whether they attract and retain the best and screen out those 
unfit for teaching. To achieve this objective new approaches and perhaps 
a new mechanism for cooperations are neeced to establish and maintain 
standards that ensure quality with resilience. The objectives should be 
to build on present strength, to Involve all concerned In viable partner- 
ships, to encourage experimentation, to focus on quality of performance 
and to provide multiple routes for preparation and entry Into teaching. 
Related goals should Include effective ways of helping teachers to keep 
abreast of new knowledge and professional practice as well as providing 
professional recognition for those In service. 

Massachusetts has the opportunity to pioneer new patterns of prepara- 
tion and certification for teachers. The study now being conducted by 
the Massachusetts Advisory Committee on Education promises to point the 
way. Encouraging Is the cooperation already developing between public and 
Independent Institutions, local school systems, professional associations, 
citizen bodies, and the State Department of Education. The evidence collect 
ed to date Indicates that all want to work together to achieve new standards 
of quality for the preparation and certification of teachers. 
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STUDY OF TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 
A Paper Prepared for the Massachusetts Teacher 

by Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Northwestern University 

Director of the Study 

Anyone who asks questions about teacher education and certification 
in Massachusetts encounters a variety of responses. 

"Some college graduates who are qualified on paper to obtain state 
certificates simply don't know subject matter well enough to teach," is the 
way one department chairman described the situation. 

"I had taught six years successfully, as a fully certified teacher in 
another state, before I moved to Massachusetts. Here, despite the need for 
teachers, I was denied a license because my transcript did not fit what the 
law required," was an outsider's reaction to Massachusetts' system of 
certification based on transcript record. 

A representative of the state's teaching profession observed: "The 

plan of certification evolved as a political compromise; but it is not 
working. It fails to screen out the incompetent and repels many able 
people from becoming teachers". 

A superintendent of schools reports: "Some of the best teachers we 

employ cannot be certified initially. We are forced to circumvent state 
regulations, or at least bend them a bit, because they are too rigid." 

A college dean pointed out that "Some students our faculty does not 
endorse as fit to teach can become certified if they have the credits 
required . " 

The observation of a citizen was: "We parents cannot understand why 

a license to teach should not mean that our children are protected from 
incompet^eht practitioners. The present plan seems to place more emphasis 
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on credit accumulation than on actual knowledge and ability to teach." 

A state official explained: "We try to make the system work, but our 

hands are tied by laws that must be enforced." 

LACK OF CONFIDENCE 

Such comments, typical of those that are coming to the staff and 
committee responsible for the study now underway in Massachusetts, reflect 
a general lack of confidence in the present system. Although the reactions 
quoted above relate primarily to the process of certification, they carry 
overtones of criticisms of the ways in which teachers are being prepared. 

So closely are the two processes related, in fact, that it is impossible 
to consider one apart from the other. 

Teacher education leaders, for example, feel that state certification 
prescriptions — elsewhere as well as in Massachusetts — tend to negate 
faculty initiative and to restrict freedom to test new approaches to teacher 
education. Academic professors feel they are given, or else have assumed, 
too little responsibility for the quality of teachers produced. Teachers 
and administrators in elementary and secondary schools report they have 
little voice regarding how teachers are prepared. 

Not all the concerns about teacher education link directly to teacher 
certification, but they do relate to the State's responsibility in this area. 

Representatives of the general public, for example, cannot under- 
stand why enough teachers are not being graduated to teach the handicapped 
children — including the socially and economically disadvantaged as well 
as those with physical and emotional limitations. They also ask why 
teachers are not being prepared to make greater use of the new media, para- 
professional assistants, or to teach the new curriculums. 

Heads of schools and departments of education point out that teacher 
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education programs, in all kinds of institutions, generally have been 
poorly supported. For example, to illustrate one type of critical deficit, 
few institutions have adequate resources to provide the best kind of 
supervised practice in teaching — which is the heart of the teacher's 
preparation. Every institution must make-do with improvised arrangements 
that have to be re-negotiated with school systems on a year-to-year basis. 

To obtain training stations, institutions compete with each other. In 
larger cities 10 to 30 colleges and universities may be involved. The sit- 
uation produces frustrations for school systems, as well as for college 
officials and prospective teachers. 

FOLLOW THE LEADER? j 

Massachusetts people, professionals and citizens alike, to their 
credit take little comfort from the fact that their criticisms and concerns I 

for teacher education and certification are reflective of similar attitudes 
in other states across the nation. That such is true suggests, many feel, 
the futility of following patterns popularized elsewhere. 

Massachusetts, the first state to develop professional programs to 
prepare teachers, was the last to follow the national pattern of state 
certification. Its step in this direction was a modest one, with credit 
requirements in both teaching fields and professional courses well below the 
national average. As a consequence, greater diversity exists in programs of 
preparation, perhaps, than is the case in states with higher prescriptions 
of courses and credits for certification. In some cases, such freedom has 
made possible greater experimentation. 

The temptation to attempt to improve teacher education and certifi- 
cation by boosting amounts of credits required, or to extend the length 
of preparation without reference to ability to teach — in effect to follow 
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natlonal trends — is counteracted by an awareness of the failures of such 
approaches elsewhere. 

In this sense, Massachusetts' tardiness in following other states may 
be a blessing in disguise; it now can benefit from the experiences of others. 
What has happened elsewhere suggests that Massachusetts should strike out on 
its own to find ter ways to prepare and certify teachers. By so doing, 
it could design and test new approaches that are uniquely adapted to the 
state's historical traditions and multiple diversities. The measurement of 
success should be the quality and kinds of teachers produced, rather than 
the degree of conformity to national patterns. 

NEW PATHS SOUGHT 

Enthusiasm for breaking new paths in teacher education and certifica- 
tion appears to be growing, as increasing numbers of people become involved 
in the study. Such views come from representatives of public and non-public 
schools and colleges, the State Department of Education, the Massachusetts 
Teachers Association, and various segments of the teaching profession as 
well as key citizen groups. All seem determined to develop new approaches 
to teacher ‘ education and certification that will, in fact, guarantee quality 
standards with resilience, as urged by Dr. William C. Gaige, director of the 
Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education, the agency responsible for the 
study. 

The Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education is, in itself, a unique 
approach to improving education. Created by the Legislature in 1965 as a 
permanent mechanism to study and provide help to solve critical educational 
problems, the Council functions as a research arm for all educational agen- 
cies as well as the legislature. 

Key strengths of the Council are its permanent staff that provides 
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coordination and continuity, an established budget to support research 
projects, its dual roles in trouble shooting and long-range planning, and 
a capacity to draw upon the resources of other organizations as well as 
to generate inter-agency cooperation. 

As an example of the latter, Boston University, a private institu- 
tion, is providing the research staff for the teacher education and certi- 
fication study; much of the data needed is coming from the Division of 
Research and Development of the State Department of Education; while the 
Study Committee itself is composed of representatives of both public and 
non-public schools and institutions of higher learning and lay as well as 
professional leaders. 

The study of teacher education and certification is a good example 

of both trouble shooting and long-range planning. It came in response 

to a generally recognized need to improve functions that were not living 

up to expectations. Already, various groups in the state, including the 

State Department of Education, were attempting to plan improvements. The 
■* 

need was for an approach that would unite the efforts of all, as the Council 
is now attempting to do. 

Of necessity, the focus of the study must be long range. Tomorrow's 
requirements for teachers are only partially predictable from today's de- 
mands and deficits. Thus, finite prescriptions for their preparation are 
neither possible nor desirable. The need is to face the future free from 
stereotyped thinking and programs. In this sense, a test of the effective- 
ness of this study will be the lasting value of its recommendations. If it 
becomes necessary to repeat the investigation 10 or 15 years hence, present 
efforts will have failed. 
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A LOOK AT TEACHERS 
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The scope and focus of this study includes a look at the number and 
kinds of teachers needed in Massachusetts, now and predictable in the forsee- 
able future. Sources of supply, within and outside the state, as well as 
quality of preparation are being studied also. Data from transcripts of sam- 
ples of teachers certxfied over the past five years are expected to show where 
teachers come from, and the nature and quality of their preparation. Char- 
acteristics of programs of teacher education in Massachusetts institutions 
are being identified, along with plans and problems of various colleges 
and universities. The extent to which children are provided instructional 
services by competent and qualified professionals is being identified. How 
teachers keep up to date in knowledge and professional skills is another 
area of investigation. 

Of particular concern in this study are ways in which the State 
Department of Education should provide financial support and leadership to 
improve student teaching and internship programs, as well as to stimulat 
experimentation in all aspects of teacher education and certification. 

A possible recommendation will be for the Legislature to appropriate 
funds to the State Department so that it can provide re-imbursements to school 
districts which reduce the teaching loads of classroom teachers who super- 
vise student teachers or interns. A related responsibility might be 
the coordination of assignments for the clinical experiences — for pro- 
spective teachers in both public and non-public institutions. 

In other ways, the state's plan of certification as well as finan- 
cial support should encourage preparing instituions and school systems 
to test new approaches to teacher education. In areas in which present pro- 
grams are not as effective as required, such as the preparation of teachers 
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for inner-city schools, it likely will be necessary to re-design learning 
experiences for children as well as programs of preparation for teaching. 

In fact, the approach of planning the teacher's professional preparation 
from a base of first-hand successful experience in particular teaching situ- 
ations, as contrasted with traditional programs that depend heavily on vica- 
rious learning, may be preferable in all areas. 

NEW AGENCY ENVISIONED 

With respect to the certification of teachers, attention is being 
given to the use of qualitative assessments of teaching ability. It is envi- 
sioned that a new agency may need to be developed — one related to the 
State Department of Education — that will achieve active involvement of all 
concerned with the preparation and employment of teachers in both public 
and non-public schools and colleges. Its function would be to make teacher 
education a first priority, to coordinate the development of standards for 
the preparation of various types of educational personnel, and to stimulate 
experimentation by schools and colleges. 

Multiple routes for preparation and entry into teaching are en- 
visioned. Related goals include designing effective ways to help and 
encourage teachers to keep abreast of new knowledge and professional prac- 
tices, as well as to provide suitable professional recognition for those in 
service. Central in the thinking of the staff and Study Committee is the 
development of procedures for certification that will be free from politics - 
both from within and outside the profession — as well as continuously re- 
sppnslve to the needs of schools and the best judgements of academic and pro- 
fessional leaders in each field. 

Plans for certification recommended by the Study are expected to 
place greater responsibility upon the preparing institutions. Academic 
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professors will join in partnership with professors of education and 
representatives of the Teachers Associations, including elementary and 
secondary school teachers and administrators. State Department of Edu- 
cation personnel will he called upon for help. Instead of being told how 
teachers must be prepared in order to be certified, each institution will be 
asked to decide how it wants to prepare teachers and the ways in which its 
success will be assessed. 

NEW APPROACHES SOUGHT 

The "Program Approval Approach", already operating in Massachusetts' 
state colleges, undoubtedly will be recommended to replace the "Transcript 
Method", providing that ways can be found to keep such a procedure from de- 
generating into a credit- counting process that merely shifts this operation 
from the State Department to the preparing institutions. Optional plans that 
hold promise include the "Examination and Demonstration of Competence" 
as well as the "Professional Attestment" procedures. The latter is similar 
to the process used by graduate schools to award doctoral degrees. The 
possibility of "Field Certification", on the basis of demonstrated ability 
with the judgement being made by professional colleagues, is being considered 
as well. 

Reciprocity procedures are being studied, also. Certainly not to be 
recommended is the practice, now followed in about half the states, of auto- 
matically granting a teaching certificate to anyone who has graduated 
from an institution accredited by the National Council of Accreditation for 
Teacher Education (NCATE) . An acceptable rating for a teacher-preparing insti- 
tution every ten years is no guarantee that all of its graduates will be 
successful teachers. If certification has a function at all it is to assess 
individual competence. Ways are needed to obtain such professional judgements 
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for teacher candidates who come from other states, as well as for those 
graduated by Massachusetts institutions. 

A key priority of this initial study is to recommend appropriate 
approaches to improving teacher education and certification. Recommenda- 
tions for legal actions, possible new mechanisms for leadership, and alter- 
ations in procedures necessary for the proposed changes to take place will 
be made as well. 

Because the focus will be on modifications in conceptions and processes 
rather than on prescriptions, some may be disappointed that time will be re- 
quired to make the transition from present practices to new ones. However, 
the long-range results are believed to be worth the delay and effort involv- 
ed. They are expected to give Massachusetts an over-all plan that works and 
is continuously adaptable to the times — one that enlists the cooperation 
and support of all. 



i 



WIDE PARTICIPATION A GOAL 



The kind of involvement and continuing search for fresh, workable ideas 
for the future characterizes the study itself. Throughout its planning and 
development, the goal has been to achieve wide participation of representa- 
tives of both civic and professional groups. 

A Study Committee, the composition of which reflects such diversity, 
provides advice, priorities, interpretations and assessments. It has been 
holding regular meetings to hear views of representatives of groups con- 
cerned with teacher education. Three Advisory Conferences have brought 
together key leaders, la3mien as well as professionals, to hear and analyze 
the ideas of experts and to record views on questions pertaining to prep- 
aration and certification of teachers. 
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By the time the study is completed all institutions in the state that 
maintain comprehensive programs to prepare teachers will have been visited 
to obtain information on practices and preferences. Also, interviews are 
being conducted with representatives of professional organizations, in- 
cluding the Massachusetts T.E.P.S. Commission. 

In addition, randomly selected teachers, administrators, professors 
and laymen are being asked to report attitudes and suggestions about what 
can and should be done to improve the preparation and certification the 
teachers employed, their assignments, professional development and general 
effectiveness. Throughout, close cooperation is being maintained with the 
State Department of Education and the Massachusetts Advisory Council on 
Education. 



AN OPPORTUNITY TO PIONEER 

The general concensus of persons already involved in this study is 
that Massachusetts has an opportunity to pioneer new patterns of prepara- 
tion and certification for teachers. "The impact can be as revolutionary 
for teacher education as the Flexner Report was for medical education," is 
the way one member of the Study Committee sizes up the potential of the 
effort. 

Whether such a dream will become a reality will depend upon the will- 
ingness of all to join in partnership to generate and implement better 
ideas. If such general support develops, particularly within the organized 
teaching profession, the prospects are that the Massachusetts Legislature, 
to whom the study will be reported by the Advisory Council, will pass the 
required enabling legislation and provide the necessary financial support. 
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The benefits to all will be teachers, well prepared and competent, 
to provide the various kinds of educational services required by children 
and youth of Massachusetts in the future. To those who work in schools 



and colleges, the gain will be in greater self-respect and enhanced pro- 
fessional status. 
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THE PROBLEM OF TEACHER CERTIFICATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 

by 

Albert William Mayers 

A Paper Presented to Phi Delta Kappa 
April, 1968 

Massachusetts, in July of 1951, became the last state in the Union 
to require state certification of teachers. A general certificate was 
in effect from 1951 to 1956. Not until 1956, were professional personnel 
associated with public schools certified in their specific area of special- 
ization. Pre-1951, personnel were exempted from certification in a specific 
area of specialization. Presently, there are over twenty thousand pro- 
fessional personnel serving in Massachusetts public schools who are exempted 
from current certification requirements. 

According to the "Willis-Harrington Report", "Present stipulations 
for teacher certification in Massachusetts are among the most lenient to 
be found. In fact, supervised classroom teaching requirements are the low- 
est in the nation, with only two semester hours to be gained in an unspeci- 
fied manner." ^ 

The Massachusetts Certification Law of 1951, and amendments provide 
only minimal standards for the certification of teachers. The law states 
that the Board of Education shall grant certificates to teachers, principals, 
supervisors, directors, school librarians, superintendents, and assistant 

^Benjamin C. Willis and others. Report of the Special Commission 
Estab-i-.^shed to Make an Investigation and Study Relative to Improving and 
Extending Educational Facilities in the Commonwealth, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts House 4300 (Boston: Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1965) , 
p. 351. 
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superintendents upon the submission of proof of (1) American citizenship, 

(2) good health, (3) sound moral character, (4) possession of a bachelors 
or higher earned academic degree or a graduate of a four year state ap- 
proved normal school, and (5) completion of course requirements as estab- 
lished and put into effect by the Board of Education. 

Specifically exempted from certification, according to the law, are 
(1) trade and vocational teachers, (2) temporary substitute teachers, (3) 
exchange teachers, and (4) teaching or administrative interns. 

A school committee may also seek exemption if unable to obtain quali- 
fied teachers. They may apply for waivers if in the opinion of the 
Department cf Education, it would create a great hardship to hire a certified 
teacher. In this case a teacher may be hired for a period of one year. 

The law also stipulates that a non-citizen may teach the language of 
his national origin, upon the request of a school committee for a period of 

six years. Certificates issued to non-citizens are not valid after a period 

2 

of six years and may not be renewed. 

Specific course credit requirements and interpretations of the Acts of 
1951, and related acts have originated in the State Department of Education. 
Due to the fact that the certification law is very general a large number of 
regulations and interpretations have developed. Some of the more significant 
requirements are as follows: 



^General Laws Relating to Education (Chapter 71, Section 38G. 
Boston: Massachusetts Department of Education, 1966) , pp. 124-5. 
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1. Requirements for Elementary Teacliers - Elementary teachers 
must have 18 semester hours in elementary education includ- 
ing 2 semester hours of supervised student teaching. Only 
the District of Columbia, Illinois, and North Dakota require 
less than 18 semester hours. 

2. Requirements for Secondary Teachers - Secondary teachers 
must have 12 semester hours in secondary education including 
2 semester hou7rs in student teaching plus 18 semester hours 
in major fields and 9 semester hours in minor fields. A 
secondary teacher may teach half-time in minor fields or 
one-fifth time in areas with no formal preparation. It is 
noted, in contrast to the above, that Alabama requires 30 
semester hours in subject area concentration at the secondary 
level, New York requires 36 semester hours, and Wisconsin 
requires 54 semester hours. Only Alaska, Iowa, Michigan, and 
North Dakota require less preparation than Massachusetts.^ 

3. The W a iver of Requirements - As previously noted in the hard- 
ship clause of the Certification Law, a school committee may 
hire uncertified teachers for a period of one year. State 
Department regulations allow the waivers to be renewed for a 
period of three years. ^ In actual practice, non-cert if ied 
personnel are able to use this method to remain in public 
school teaching. 

4. Permanence of Certificates - Massachusetts certificates are 
considered to be permanent. No provisional certificates are 
issued. Most teachers receive their certificates upon, or 
shortly after graduation, with no experience other than student 
teaching. According to state department regulation, a teacher 
is not required to earn a masters degree or even to take one 
additional training course. Many states also require the 
periodic renewal of certificates.^ 

5. Revocation of Certificates - Although certificates may be 
revoked, they rarely are. Since the advent of certification 

^ approximately thirty certificates have been revoked, mostly 
' on the grounds of immoral behavior. 



^Ibid. , p. 55. 

School Personnel in the United States (Washington: NEA, 1967), p. 53. 
4 

Ibid. , p. 55. 

^General Instructions and Interpretations Relative to Chapter 27 
(Boston: Massachusetts Department of Education, 1967) p. 2. (Mimeo- 

graphed) 

^Stinnett, op . cit . , p. 51. 
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6. Certification Does Not Include All Professional Personnel - 
School nurses y school business officials, and audio-visual 
specialists are not included in the system of certifica- 
tion. There are no provisions for temporary teachers serving 
less than a full year, they may teach any subject at any level. 

Certification is Applicable to Public Schools Only - Eighteen 
states require non-public professional personnel to be certi- 
fied at some level. The largest school system in Massachusetts 
and New England, the school system of the Archdiocese of Boston, 
does not come under the certification law in Massachusetts.^ 

8. Lack of Reciprocity - Due to the minimal standards of certifi- 
cation in Massachusetts, teachers without additional prepara- 
tion beyond the certification requirements are often unable to 
find positions elsewhere. Massachusetts does have reciprocity 
with some Northeastern states at the elementary level. 

9. Alternative to Student Teachin g - One semester of teaching under 
appropriate school supervisory personnel may be accepted in lieu 
of student teaching. A letter from the superintendent or princ- 
ipal at the end of the semester is the only proof required. 

Three semester hours of education credit may be alloted for this 
teaching experience. 

10. Alternative to Required Course Work - ’’Three years of success- 
ful teaching, supervisory or administrative experience, approp- 
riate to any certificate, may be accepted by the Board of 
Education in lieu of courses required for the certificate."^ 

11. Decentralization of Certification - Not all certification is 
centralized in one department in the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The Division of Vocational Education and the Department 
of Adult Basic and Civic Education each issue their own sep- 
,arate certificates while the Division of Certification and 
Placement certifies most public professional personnel. There 
appears to be little coordination between the three agencies. 

12. Training and Certification of Teachers - There is very little 
coordination between the training and certification of teachers. 
Thfe state certifies teachers and the colleges train them. Teach- 
ers, administrators and laymen have very little to do with the 
process. 



^Ibid. , p. 73. 

g 

General Instructions and Interpretations Relative to Chapter 27 
loc. cit. 
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13. Standards for Certification - Anyone otherwise qualified may 
apply for certification upon the completion of the required 
course work. Credits may be obtained from various educational 
institutions outside of any single program of teacher prepara- 
tion. No examination of general, professional, or subject 
area background is required. 

14. Organization of the Division of Certification and Placement - 
The staff of the Division consists of one director, one assis- 
tant director, one accountant, and four clerks. They issue 51 
different certificates to over 7000 annual applicants, handle 
hundreds of requests for waivers, and handle the placement 
activities of the division. Obviously, they are not equipped 
to give detailed individual attention to all applicants.^ 

An illustration may serve as a summary. A fully certified history 
teacher with 12 semester hours of education courses and 18 semester hours 
of history may obtain a position as a teacher of Ancient history even 
though he had never had a course in Ancient history. 

It is also possible for a non-fully-certified teacher to obtain the 
position if he was employed prior to 1956, has 9 semester hours in history 
and teaches it half-time, teaches in a non-public school which is not in- 
cluded in the certification law, or teaches where a certified history teacher 
is not available. 

It may be further noted that a non-certified teacher hired by a system 
unable to obtain a certified teacher may complete his practice teaching re- 
quirement by serving under the supervision of his principal or superinten- 
dent for a period of one semester. The type or degree of supervision is not 
spelled out. At the end of three years of "successful" experience in this 
capacity, he may apply for permanent certification without completing the 
required course work. 



^Willis, op . 



cit. . 



p. 352. 
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Massachusetts not only has one of the most lenient certification 
laws in the country but also has many loopholes where even the minimal 
requirements may be passed. 

Specific recommendations are here being offered tu lead to the 
possible improvement of teacher certification in Massachusetts. 

1. Need for Various Levels of Certification - Baker recommends 
two levels of certification. The first or associate level 
would set minimal standards for entrance into the teaching 
profession. The second or professional level would emphasize: 

(1) continuous professional growth, (2) continuing education, 
and (3) repeated evidence of excellence. 

2. Need to Keep Up with New. Knowledge and Processional Techniques - 
Inservice training, workshops, college evening and summer pro- 
grams, and curriculum development projects could be utilized 

as part of the certification process. Renewal of certificate 
should be based upon participation in these or similar activities. 

3. Need for Reciprocity - Stinnett states the need for a basic 
rationale for qualified teachers to be able to move freely 
across state lines. Stinnett further states that this can be 
solved by the state certification directors themselves. 
N.A.S.D.T.E.C. could, with the assistance of strategic groups, 
be able, through national conferences, to develop national 
standards. 

4. Need for Program Approval - Lierheimer stresses the need for 
program approval of teacher education institutions. Not merely 
the counting of credits but individualized programs approved by 
an agency of the state department of education. 

5. Need for Participation of the Profession - Edelfelt, of 
N.C.T.E.P.S. , states the need for the profession itself to be- 
come more directly responsible for the formulation of certifica- 
tion policy. Standards and safeguards could be Improved if 



10 

James F. Baker, "Another Look at Certification" (paper read at the 
Certification Study Committee Meeting, Boston, Massachusetts, December 14, 

1967) pp. 2-3. 

^^Stinnett, op . cit. , pp. 10-11. 

^^Alvin P. Lierheimer, "Give Up the Ship" (paper read at the Third 
Advisory Conference on Certification, Boston, Massachusetts, February 3, 

1968) , p. 4. 
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colleges, school districts, and professional associations 
worked together, possibly in new agencies. 13 

6. Need for Optional Plans of Certification - Stiles envisions a 
series of alternate plans for teacher certification. Plans 
that hold promise are examination, demonstration of competence, 
professional attestment, and an evaluation of demonstrated 
ability. 1^ 

7. Need for a Change in Organizational Structure - Stiles sug- 
gests the creation of a new agency to achieve involvement of 
all concerned with the training and hiring of teachers. This 
agency would be related to the state department of education. 1-3 

Koerner calls this agency, ’’’The Education Licensing Board of 
Massachusetts". The board itself would consist of classroom 
teachers, academicians, administrators and lajmien. It could 
create a series of panels to advise the board in various sub- 
ject areas. The issuing of licenses and administrative pro- 
cedures would be conducted by the present certification bureau.' 

8. Certification of Non-Public Professional Personnel - Sister 
Mary John reported that state certification provides systematic 
controls for the staffing of Catholic schools. The added cost 
and work by the state department to certify all Catholic school 
teachers would be extremely burdensome. However, it seems the 
responsibility of the state to provide supervision information 
on thene teachers. Catholic schools, in collaboration with the 
state, could help formulate and comply voluntarily with state 
certification requirements.^^ 



13 

Roy A. Edelfelt, "Certification and Teacher Competence: Repair or 
Reform" (paper read at the Third Advisory Conference on Certification, 
Boston, Massachusetts, February 3, 1968), p. 8« 

^^Lindley J. Stiles, "Study of Teacher Education and Certification in 
Massachusetts," The Massachusetts Teacher , XLVIII (March 1968) P. 16-17. 

^ ^Ibid . p. 16. 

16 

James D. Koerner, "The Education Licensing Board of Massachusetts" 
(paper read at the Third Advisory Conference on Certification, Boston, 
Massachusetts, February 3, 1968), p. 13. 

^ ^Sister Mary John, D. C. , "State Certification of Teachers in Catholic 
Elementary and Secondary Schools" (unpublished Doctor’s thesis, St. John’s 
University, New York, 1966), pp. 92-3. 
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The purpose of the above was to present possible recommendations for 

I 

the improvement of certification. Obviously they could have been spelled 
out in much greater detail. Hopefully they point the way out of the pres- 
ent dilemma and show thr/t there are possible solutions to the problem of 
certification. 
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A SUMMARY REPORT 
Presented by Sister Ann Augusta 
February 14, 1968 



In the group discussions, conferences, and meetings the questions 



which most frequently came to the fore 



QUESTIONS 

1. A Philosophy for teachers. 



2. Time for observing teachers 
working with children. 



3. Time devoted to pupil's 
learning should be a must. 



4. How do teachers show concern 
for the future man? 



5. What of teaching strategies? 



seemed to be these six: 



SUGGESTIONS 

A course in Philosophy of Education 
has been a requirement for certifica- 
tion. A look at #4 might help. 

Help should be obtained from the re- 
quired course in Child Psychology for 
elementary teachers and Adolescent 
Psychology for secondary teachers. 
Mayhap these courses need to be im- 
proved. The supervisor of student 
teaching should be responsible in 
this ca&;e. 

Educational Psychology which deals 
with the learning process is a re- 
course. The addition of a course in 
Tests and Measurements may help solve 
the problem. 

A study of the curriculum involves 
the theory of all school subjects-. 

In the case of #1 a philosophy of 
the curriculum might be emphasized. 

Teaching strategies should be in- 
cluded in all methods courses. 



The foregoing are incorporated in teacher certification requirements. 
Two additions have been suggested in the framework namely those attached to 
numbers 3 and 4. 
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The sixth question deals with COMPETENCE. 

If this cannot be taken care of through interviews, examinations 
and on-the-job description then this might well be the work of the Agency 
for Licensing which board was suggested by Dr. Koerner. The addition 
mentioned by Dr. Gaige is necessary. 

Institutions might contribute greatly to the competence by improving 
themselves. This is or can be done through membership or acceptance by 
crediting agencies. Members of the AACTE keep interest in the field 
through research in education which when reported is published in the 
bulletin put out by this organization. Members in this organization en- 
courage colleges to enter projects each year for improving teacher education. 

Regarding the interim certificate. There is a risk that must be taken 
for the best. This would involve much paper work etc. Do doctors, nurses, 
autoists- (drivers) receive an interim license and the...? 
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QUESTIONNAIRES RESULTS AND RELATED STATISTICS 
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MASSACHUSETTS ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

"STUDY OF TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION” 

182 Tremont Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02111 

Interview Guide for Teacher Education Institutions 



Instructions: This Interview Guide is being provided in advance of scheduled 

interviews to permit the time and consultation that may be 
necessary to obtain the information requested. Please respond 
in terms of major programs and procedures. Alternatives can be 
described if considered important. The interview is intended 
to clarify and supplement the information provided. 

Name of Institution Summary of Reports from Forty Institutions 

Address 

Person Interviewed 

Title 

Interviewer __Dr. Lindlev Stiles ^ Dr. Lawrence Fox^ 

Dr. Phyllis Devine, and Mr. Albert Mayers 

1. Type of Institution: 

a. 7 University b. 8 Multi-purpose college 

c. _ Liberal arts college d» ,,,.^1,,,;^ Teachers* college 

e. --4 Specialized institution (type) Communications. Bible. 

Early Childhood Education 

2. Institutional affiliation: (Check a or b and c if it applies) 

a. 10 Public 

b. 27 Non-public 

c. 4 Parochial 

3. Enrollments: 

a. 130.527 

b. 104.960 

c. 25.567 

d. 23.140 



Total 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Extension and/or evening program 
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4, Number of prospective teachers enrolled: 



a. 

b. 



22 ^ 2 ^. 



^ 701 . 



in undergraduate or four-year programs 
in graduate, e.g, M^T type programs 



5. Enrollments of experienced educational personnel: 



a. 

b. 

c. 



8.362 






In graduate programs 

in extension and/or evening programs 

during 1967 summer sessions 



6. Number of beginning teachers produced in past five years (1962-63 — 1966-67): 
a* 9«033 Secondary - with bachelor’s degree 

b. 3.331 Secondary with fifth year or master’s degree 

10«726 Elementary - with bachelor’s degree 

d. 1.677 Elementary with fifth year or master’s degree 



7. Organization for teacher education: (Below general institutional faculty level) 

a. School or college of education— 15 undergraduate 



2SL 



b. 



Department of education 



21 , 



II 



graduate 

in liberal arts college 
in another college 



(name) Music, Psychology, nraditatg 
School of Arts and Sciences 



8. Who is responsible for making policy for teacher education? (Belov; the level 
of the general faculty of the institution) 



a, 



ll An interdisciplinary body in which academic professors are in the 
majority 



b. 



7 A body in which representation is about equal between professors of 
education and, academic professors 



19 The faculty of the department of school (college) of education in 
which professors of education are in the majority 



d. 



Other Council on Teacher Education. Faculty, of Division. 
Administration of College 
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9. Who advises students preparing for teaching? (x^rith respect to programs) 
Secondary a* 19 Academic professors in major fields 

b* 21 Education professors 

c. 16 Dual professors affiliated x\^ith both academic fields 
and department or school of education 

Elementary d. 11 Academic professors in major fields 

e* 30 Education professors 

f. 8 Dual professors 

10. I'Jhat are standards for admission to teacher education programs? (check all 
that apply) 

a. 1^ High school grade average (indicate) 

b. 15 College Board Scores (cut off point) 

c. 19 College grade point average (indicate) 

d. 18 Health and personal adjustment (list measures) 



^ ^ Other No formal standards, Recommendation of Professors, general 

success in first 2 years, interview, judgement of maturity 

11. Hoxj do students preparing to teach compare academically x<rith other students 
in the institution? 

a. 2ft Generally representatix/e of total student body 

b* A Come only from upper 75% of student body 

c. 4 Come only from upper 50% of student body 

d. ft Come only from upper 25% of student body 

e. 1 Other 

12. How do students in institution compare with total college population of the 

nation? 

a. 22 Generally representative d. Other 

b. Better than average 

c. Below the average 
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13* What Is the distribution of emphasis In undergraduate teacher education 
programs? (Report for program most students follow) 

For secondary school teachers: 

a« 55 % liberal arts or general education 

b. 33 % specialization In teaching field 

c. 17 % professional education courses (Including clinical experience) 

For elementary school teachers: 

d. 59 % liberal arts or general background 

22 % specialization In a major 

f . 25 % professional education courses 



14, How many hours are required for a major? (list fields and amount) 



Secondary fields 

English 

Speech 

Mathematics 

Social Studies 

History 

Geography 

Foreign Language 

Art 

Music 

Home Economics 

Agriculture 

Industrial Arts 

Health and Physical Education 

Business Education 

Science 

Others 



Minimum semester hours 
32 

^ 

-Ji 

35 

31 

27 

31 

38 



—21 

—15 - 

45 



— 
—22 
— 2i 
— 2i 



Elementary fields 

In one major (academic) 28 
In each field of a distributive major 19 
Other _______________ 



15 • Hov7 many fields do secondary school teachers prepare to teach? 
(Average) 

a. 1 Typical number 

b. 1 Minimum number 

c. 2 Maximum number 
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Who judges success in student teaching or internship? 
a. A Representative of preparing institution 

b* A Cooperating teacher in school 

Both college and school personnel 
d, Other 

Kow is qualification for teaching judged? 

a. , By successful completion of required courses (including student 

teaching and the internship) 

b. 16 By completion of required courses with prescribed grade-point 

average — Indicates Over-all 

Major ~ 

Education 

^ by special examination and judged success in student teaching 
and/or internship — 

Nature of examinations: 

d. 3 Other 

Where are prospective teachers prepared to deal with the psychological 
and sociological problems of culturally disadvantaged students: 

I*' liberal arts courses -- Indicate which Examples are: 

I), S6ciology 2) Social Work 3) English A) History 

5) Philosophy 6) Psychology 7) Economics 

b* 5 In major field courser — Indicate whic h Examples mostly in 
sociology CiT education majors. 



In professional education courses — Indicate Courses are 
mostly in the areas of met hodolo gy, psychology, and p htlo^ojr*:^ 



d* 16 



, In the student teaching or internship — Indicate how. 

1) Student teachers assigned to inner-city schools 2) Contact with 

during student teaching experience 
4 ; Contact with resource persons from areas with large numbers of 
disadvantaged youths. 
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e« Other (2) 

24* Where are prospective teachers prepared to understand International developments: 
a, 32 In liberal arts courses — Indicate which Found mostly In the various 
social sciences and English 



b, 8 In major field courses r- Indicate various social science courses 



c, 9 In professional education courses — Indicate Found mostly In methods _ 

courses, philosophical foundations of education courses, and ccmparatlve 
education courses .. 

d, 3 In the student teaching or Internship — Indicate how* 

In the area of the social sciences* 
e* 3 Other speeches and seminars 



25* In which fields are the new curricula being employed? Which system or systems? 
a* 15 Biology BSCS; BSSE; Molecular Approach 

b* 13 Physics PSSC 

c* 7 Chemistry CBA; Chem Study 

d. 21 Math Eclectic: SMSG. U* of 111* Program: Suones* Arlth* Pro1*i Modern 

Harffrcrteprafep ^ 

e* 18 Reading ITA; Programmed Reading. Spaulding Method* Lang* Exp* 
f * 10 Social Studies EDC Program 

g* 16 Foreign Lang* Audlo-Llneual ; FLES - 

h* 7 English Clin. Meth; Transformational Grammar: Linguistics 

1, 10 Language Arts Linguistics: Sounds and Patterns of Language 

J* 11 Elem* Science EDCt Process Approach: U. of 111.: SCIS; AAAS; ESS; ESCP : 

k. 8 Others Directed Field Exp.; Exp* In Micro-Teaching; Early Childhood Ed . ; 
*""*"** IPS: Team Teaching; Sex Education; Music; Montessorl 










m 
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26. \7hat Is the cost to the Institution to educate Individuals preparing for 
teaching'^ 

$1.175 Average per-student cost, 

b* $4.477 Approximate total per-student cost for 

four years of preparation, 

27, What plans are unden-yay to Improve programs of teacher education? Review of 
curriculum (academic and professional), establishment of lab schools, 

Improvement of student teaching, development of Internship programs. 

Involvement with public schools, use of new technology and training, and 
establishment of Interdisciplinary committees on teacher education. 

28, Would your Institution welcome leadership from the State Department of 
Education to Improve teacher education in Massachusetts? 

a. Yes if yes, what kind of help Is most desired? Leadership In 

Improvement and enforcement of certification, cooperative 
..11 ■ leadership with Institutions, and assistance In student 

teaching and Internship programs. 

29. Suggestions for standards for teacher education In all Massachusetts 
Institutions 

Greater emphasis on academic background. Improvement of student teaching. 
Increase admissions requirements, and for progr am approval by 

institutions. 



30, Suggestions for improving certification of teachers 

Eliminate prescribed number of credit hours; provisional and other levels 
of certification; reciprocity; qualitative and quantitative improvement 
of student teaching experience, increased work in major; training for 
cooperating teachers, financial aid for student teaching; cooperative 
development of certification requirements; examinations in subject field; 
periodic renewal of certificates; program approval; new areas of certifi- 
cation such as Head Start. 
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MASSACHUSETTS ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
"Study of Teacher Education and Certification" 

182 Tremont Street 
Boston, Massachusetts, 02111 

Questionnaire for School Administrators 



The Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education Is conducting a study 
of teacher education and certification. The objective Is to Identify 
desirable Improvements and to propose long«range goals to appropriate 
agencies and Institutions. As an employer of teachers your views and 
experience offer Important help to Identify the key problems as well as 
possible solutions. Will you please assist the Council by answering the 
following brief questionnaire and returning It In the self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 



Name _Tn«-flia or Averages of 190 Questionnaires 

Position 

Address 



1. In the past five years, have you been able to fill all teaching positions 
In your school system with teachers fully certified by the State of 
Massachusetts? 

a. 14 Yes 

b. 176 No 

2. If the answer to question was "No", approximately what percentage of 
positions had to be filled with teachers holding temporary permits or 
waivers. 

6.33 % for elementary schools 

b. 7.74 % for Junior and senior high schools 

c. Please list high school fields In which shortages were most acute 

Physics. Chemistry^ Biology, Reading^ Industrial Arts 
French. Mathematics. English. Girls' Physical 
Education* Bualfiess Education. Art. Special Education 
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3* Do you now employ pare^professlonal personnel (e« g« teacher aids, lay 
readers, instructional secretaries, etc) to help with instructional 
duties? 

a. 89 Yes 

b, 97 No 

4, If the answer t. question 3 was "Yes”, please check type and Indicate 
below the approximate number in each category* 






b. 

c* 

d. 

e* 



73 Teacher aids 
11 Lay readers 

17 Instructional secretaries 
25 Interns in training 

18 Other: 



Approximate Number 



5* Approximately what percentages of teachers in your school system had to 
be given assignments last year, 1966-67, for which they were not well 
prepared? 

a* teaching subjects la which they had not majored in college 

% teaching at levels, e* g, elementary or secondary at which 
they were unprepared 

c* 3.8 % whose preparation did not prepare adequately for the 
sociological and psychological backgrounds of students 

d* N/A % Other only two reported other 15% and 5% respectively 



6* Approximately what percentages of students in your school system were 
under the instruction last year, 1966—67, of teachers who were not 
fully certified teachers? 

a* 2*9 % in elementary schools 

b* 6*8 % in secondary schools 



7. Are the teachers available for employment in your school or system prepared — 
(Check all for which the answer is "y®s") 

a, 120 to deal effectively with the cultural and psychological differences 

of various types of students | including those of minority and 
economically disadvantaged families 

b, 120 to translate rapidly expanding new knowledge into school programs 

of instruction 

c, 112 to make effective use of instructional techi^ology in their teaching 

8. Are the beginning teachers you employ ready to take full responsibility for 
teaching? 

a« 124 Yes 

b. 53 No 

9. If the answer to question 8 is "No”, in which ways are they unprepared? 

a. 39 In knowledge about learning and teaching 

b. 54 In experience in managing a class group 

c. 18 In knowledge of the content to be taught 

d. 53 In understanding of psychological and sociological differences in 

children 

e. 15 Other . . . _ . . _ 



10 • What does your school system do to help beginning teachers adjust to their 
assignments? (Check all that apply) 

a* 181 Provide supervisory assistance 

b. 60 Assign beginning teachers to work in instructional teams where 

they have the help of master teachers 

c. 129 Provide in-service training 

d. 43 Other . 

11« How do experienced teachers in your school system keep abreast of new 
knowledge and teaching techniques? (Check all that apply) 

a* 149 Through in-service programs provided by the school system 

b. 182 By enrolling in extension and summer courses offered by colleges 

and univiitrsities 

c« 73 Through leaves-of-absences for full-time study 
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11, (Continued) How do experienced teachers In your school system keep abreast 
of new knowledge and teaching techniques? (Check all that apply) 

67 Largely by Independent study 

31 Other 

12, What percentages of the teachers In your system were enrolled In In-service 
training courses last year, 

a, 30,0 % of secondary school teachers 

b, 27,0 % of elementary school teachers 

13, In which fields are the new curricula being employed? Which system or 
systems? 

130 Biology 

b, 122 Physics 

c, 102 Chemistry 

d, 132 Math 

e, 103 Reading 

f, 39 Social Studies 

g« 69 Foreign Languages 

47 English 
!• 29 Language Arts 

J. 68 Elementary Science 

k. Others 

14, Does your school system maintain Its own qualifications for teaching? 

a, 139 Yes 

b, 41 No 

15, If the answer to question 14 was yes, which factors are considered? 

(Check all that apply) 

a« 7 Demonstrated competence on written exams 

b, 2 Residence In city or town 

c, 102^^^ Previous experience 







ir 1 irioerh 
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15 • (Continued) If the answer to question 14 was yes, which factors are 
considered? (Check all that apply) 

d« 104 College preparation 

e« 56 Other 
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Form TE-3 



MASSACHUSETTS ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
**Study of Teacher Education and Certification*’ 

182 Tremont Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02111 



ATTITUDES INVENTORY 



The Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education is coriductlng 
a study of teacher education and certification. The objective is 
to identify desirable Improvements and to propose long-range 
goals to appropriate agencies and institutions. Important to the 
Council are the attitudes of key leaders in education and other 
organizations concerned with the quality of schools. As such a 
person, will you please help by answering the following questions. 



1. From your experience, to what degree do the following items 
influence the supply of quality teachers in Massachusetts? 

(Check the appropriate column) 

Strongly Moderately Slightly 

influence influence influence 

a. Professional image 

b. Teachers' salaries 

c. Certification standards __ 

d. Working conditions 

e. Programs of preparation ««««», ____ 

f. Opportunities for innovation __ 

g. Location 

h. Political pressures 

i. Size of community ■ 

j • Other 

mMrnammmmmm mmmgmmmmmm 

2, Do you feel that the following existing minimum requirements 
are adequate for teacher certification? 

- y 

a. Eighteen semester hours in Education for Elementary majors 

1) Yes 

2 ) 



No 
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2« (Continued) Do you feel that the following existing minimum require- 
ments are adequate for teacher certification? 

b« Twelve semester hours In Education for Secondary majors 

1) Yes 

2) No 

c« Two semester hours In practice teaching for Elementary and 
Secondary majors 

1) Yes 

2) No 

d« Nine semester hours In minor subject area for Secondary majors 

1) Yes 

2) No 

e« Eighteen semester hours In major subject area for Secondary majors 

1) Yes 

2) No 

3« If any of the answers to question 2 were "N , where were weaknesses 
most noticeable? 

a« In liberal arts background 

b# In subject field specialization 

c. In knowledge about education and Its processes 

d« In the development of teaching skill 

e« Other 

A« Do you feel that the following existing prerequisites for teacher certi- 
fication In Massachusetts are necessary? 

a« Merlcan citizenship 

1) Yes 

2) No 



o 
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4. (Continued) Do you feel that the following existing prerequisites for 
teacher certification in Massachusetts are necessary? 

b« Sound moral character 

1) Yes 

2) No 

c« Proof of good health 

1) Yes 

2) No 

5, If any of the answers to question 4 were "No”, why do you feel that they 
are not necessary? (Answer on the corresponding a«, b., or c.) 



fi# 



b. 



c« 



6. Should the State Department of Education continue a system of Certifica- 
tion of Teachers? 



a. 



No 



b. 



Yes 



Yes, with improvements 



7. From your experiences, to what degree do the following influence in- 
service teachers to keep up-to-date with new knowledge and professional 
techniques? 



Strongly Moderately Slightly 

influence influence influence 



a. Tenure standards 

b« Salary policies 

c« Policies of professional 
associations 

d« Local in-service workshops 
e. NDEA institutes 
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7. (Continued) From your experience • to what degree do the following In- 
fluence In-service teachers to keep up-to-date with new knowledge and pro- 
fessional techniques? 



Strongly Moderately Slightly 

Influence Influence Influence 



f. Individual Initiative by teachers 

g. Local resource persons 

h. State certification policies 

i« Other 



&• Do you feel that the following would lead to an Improvement of criteria 
and/or practices of teacher certification? 

a. Provide flexibility In the way personnel are certified (In contrast 
to rigid across-the-board paper requirements for everybody) 

1) Yes 

2) No 

b« Provide for the certification of an applicant In a specified field 
or area, largely on the recommendation of the preparing college In 
a program which Is approved by the State Department of Education 

1) Yes 

2) No 

c. Provide as an alternate plan, the possibility of certification by 
examination 

1) Yes 

2) No 

d. Require all public school teachers including pre-1951 teachers to 
become certified 

1) Yes 

2) No 

e. Require that all teachers become certified before being hired 

1) Yes 

ft 

2) No 






8« (Continued) Do you feel that the following would lead to an Improvement 
of teacher certification? 

f. Make the completion of a successful apprenticeship (beyond student 
teaching) prerequisite to full certification as a professional 
teacher 

1) Yes 

2) __ No 

g* Provide a type of recognition for master teachers who prove theo>- 
selves outstanding on the Job 

1) __ Yes 

2) __ No 

h* Require the periodic renewal of teaching certificates on the basis 
of keeping up with new knowledge and professional techniques 

1) Yes 

2) No 

!• Provide for the establishment of a representative body (classroom 
teachers I scholars In a field, specialists In education, administra- 
tors, and layment) delegated authority by the State Department of 
Education to approve teacher education programs, constantly evaluate 
certification policies and act upon Individual cases 

1) __ Yes 

2) __ No 

j. Provide for the centralization of all certification, e.g. adult 
civic education, adult basic education and vocational education 
In one department or board 

1) Yes 

2) No 

k« Reduce the number of certificates to general categories such as 
administrative, teaching, and special school service personnel 
with appropriate endorsements In areas of specialization 

1) Yes 

2) No 
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8. (Continued) Do you feel that the following would lead to an Improvement 
of teacher certification? 

!• Initiate a system of nationwide reciprocity on the basis of teacher 
preparation programs approved through colleges and accredited by a 
nationwide agency 

1) Yes 

2) No 



9« Which kinds of public school personnel should have state certification? 

a. Classroom teachers (elementary and secondary) 

b. . . . Para-professlonai personnel, e.g. teacher aids, lay readers. 

Interns In training, etc. 

c Supervisors and specialists in curricultim and instruction 

d. Principals 

e. Superintendents 
Guidance counselors 

g. AUdlo-visual specialists 

Supervisors of student teaching 
... 1 .-^ School psychologists 

Teachers of the handicapped 
k. Substitute teachers 

!• Teachers of adult and vocational education 

m. Tax supported junior college teachers 

- Kindergarten teachers (certified separately from elementary or 
secondary teachers) 

. 1 — . 1 .^ Junior high teachers (certified separately from elementary or 
secondary teachers) 

p« ___ Other 

10. Should parochial and other non-public teachers be Included In State 
certification? 

a. Yea 









er|c 



b. 



No 



li« Certain other professions have developed procedures for admission, con- 
timiation, or advancement in professional status. These may or may not be 
linked to legal licensing procedures. Do you feel that the teaching profes- 
sion in Massachusetts should take greater responsibility to develop standards 
and procedures for the admission and maintenance of professional status in 
teaching? 

a. Yes 

b. No 



Ui. In terms of intellectual and scholarly capacities, prospective teachers 
should be drawn from: (Check your preference. jts the ideal.) 

a. The total college population of the nation 

b. The upper half of the college population of the nation 

c. Tlie upper one-fourth of the college population of the nation 

d. Other 



13. Should programs of preparation for teaching place greater emphasis on: 



(Rate in order of importance: 1, 2, 3, etc. 


Use each number only 


once.) 


a. 


Liberal arts background 


1 


2 


3 


4 


b. 


Speciali<^a^..u> in teaching field 


1 


2 


3 


4 


c« 


Study about education 


1 


2 


3 


4 


d. 


Supervised practice in teaching 
(e.g., in student teaching or the 
internship) 


1 


2 


3 


4 



14. A key problem of institutions that prepare teachers is obtaining suitable 
situations and conditions for student teaching or the internship. Should the 
State Department of Education, the preparing institutions and the schools of 
the state create a mechanism to make such resources available to all preparing 
institutions— both public and non-profit? 

a. By paying the cost of the time of teachers who supervise student 
teachers or interns 

b. By scheduling the orderly use of school resources by various 
teacher preparing institutions 

c. Other 

15. Please indicate on the reverse side of this sheet other suggestions for the 
improvement of teacher education and certification of teachers of Massachusetts. 
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QUESTION I: From your experience, to what degree do the following Items 

Influence the supply of quality teachers In Massachusetts? 



Table 1 A: Professional Image 





Strongly 


Moderately 


Slightly 


Classification 


Influence 


Influence 


Influence 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


112 


90 


21 


SUPERVISORS 


41 


44 


6 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


62 


59 


14 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


47 


47 


10 


TEACHERS-rUBLIC ELEM. 


65 


57 


18 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


40 


49 


14 


PRINICPALS-PAROCHIAL 


31 


29 


3 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


56 


60 


7 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


25 


29 


12 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


10 


8 


4 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


32 


30 


13 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


35 


26 


8 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL _ 2 ^ 


11 


3 


TOTAL 


579 


539 


133 



Table 1 B: Teacher *s Salaries 



Classification 


Strongly 

Influence 


Moderately 

Influence 


Slightly 

Influence 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


187 


41 


1 


SUPERVISORS 


69 


17 


5 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


103 


27 


6 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


81 


24 


1 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


104 


30 


8 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


76 


17 


10 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


49 


9 


4 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


92 


25 


7 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


41 


32 


2 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


49 


17 


3 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 30 


6 


2 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


47 


16 


3 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


18 


5 


__1 


TOTAL 


946 


266 


53 
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QUESTION I: From your experience, to what degree do the following items 

influence the supply of quality teachers in Massachusetts? 



Table 1 C: Certification Standards 



Classification 


Strongly 

Influence 


Moderately 

Influence 


Slightly 

Influence 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


45 


121 


62 


SUPERVISORS 


20 


42 


25 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


29 


74 


31 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


22 


60 


23 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


26 


81 


31 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


22 


56 


24 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


26 


29 


8 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


47 


61 


17 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


5 


32 


27 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


8 


13 


3 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


14 


31 


31 


COLLEGE TEACHERS- 
LIBERAL ARTS 


18 


33 


19 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. 
PERSONNEL 


11 


19 


8 


TOTAL 


293 


652 


69 



T ABLE I D; Working Conditions 



Classification 


Strongly 

Influence 


Moderately 

Influence 


Slightly 

Influence 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


148 


78 


3 


SUPERVISORS 


65 


25 


1 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


98 


34 


8 


PRINCIPALS- PUBLIC SEC . 


68 


35 


2 


TEACHERS'-PUBLIC ELEM. 


107 


21 


14 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


67 


28 


8 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


32 


25 


6 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


57 


61 


7 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


33 


30 


3 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


14 


10 


0 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


41 


27 


8 


College TEACHERS- 
LIBERAL ARTS 


42 


24 


4 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
ED. PERSONNEL 


18 


15 


_5 


TOTAL 


783 


413 


69 
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QUESTION I: From your experience, to what degree do the following Items 

Influence the supply of quality teachers In Massachusetts? 



Table 1 Et Programs of Preparation 



Classification 


Strongly 

Influence 


Moderately 

Influence 


Slightly 

Influence 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


83 


125 


16 


SUPERVISORS 


27 


53 


8 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


38 


83 


12 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


32 


60 


11 


TE/iCHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


43 


75 


20 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


29 


53 


17 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


25 


34 


3 


TEA.CHERS-PAROCHIAL 


46 


68 


7 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


11 


44 


10 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


4 


17 


3 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


38 


35 


3 


COLLEGE TEACHERS- 
LIBERAL ARTS 


26 


29 


11 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. 
PERSONNEL 


15 


20 


1 


TOTAL 


417 


696 


122 



Table 1 F: Opportunities for Innovation 

Strongly Moderately 


Slightly 


Classification 


Influence 


Influence 


Influence 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


70 


119 


37 


SUPERVISORS 


30 


48 


12 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


46 


73 


15 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


30 


61 


15 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


62 


58 


19 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


34 


54 


15 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


16 


39 


8 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


39 


63 


23 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


16 


31 


19 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


4 


15 


5 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 
COLLEGE TEACHERS- 


27 


34 


14 


LIBERAL ARTS 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. 


26 


30 


11 


PERSONNEL 


10 


19 


7 


TOTAL 


410 


644 


200 
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QUESTION I* Jrom your experlencei, to what degree do the following items 
Influence the supply of quality teachers in Massachusetts? 



Table 1 G: Location 





Strongly 


Moderately 


Slightly 


Classification 


Influence 


Influence 


Influence 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


141 


75 


12 


SUPERVISORS 


44 


35 


12 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM 


85 


41 


10 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


64 


34 


7 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


75 


44 


21 


TEACHERS-FUSLIC SEC. 


32 


51 


19 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


14 


34 


15 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


49 


51 


25 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


38 


22 


6 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


11 


11 


1 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 
COLLEGE TEACHERS- 


39 


28 


9 


LIBERAL ARTS 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. 


37 


23 


9 


PERSONNEL 


12 


21 


5 


TOTAL 


642 


470 


151 



Table 1 H: Political Pressures 

Strongly 


Moderately 


Slightly 


Classification 


Influence 


Influence 


Influence 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


27 


63 


135 


SUPERVISORS 


13 


30 


47 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


23 


33 


75 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


18 


35 


47 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


21 


38 


79 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


19 


32 


51 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


3 


30 


27 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


17 


45 


50 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


7 


10 


48 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


7 


5 


12 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 
COLLEGE TEACHERS- 


14 


22 


37 


LIBERAL ARTS 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. 


15 


27 


25 


PERSONNEL 


4 


9 


23 


TOTAL 


188 


379 


666 



o 
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QUESTION I; From your experience, to what degree do the following Items 
Influence the supply of quality teachers in Massachusetts? 



Table 1 I; Size of Community 



Classification 


Strongly 

Influence 


Moderatedy 

Influence 


Slightly 

Influence 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


31 


142 


53 


SUPERVISORS 


16 


46 


28 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


24 


68 


42 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


19 


56 


38 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


29 


71 


39 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


21 


45 


37 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


9 


30 


23 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


28 


62 


35 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


14 


35 


17 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


3 


11 


9 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


10 


43 


18 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


13 


39 


15 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 5 


19 


12 


TOTAL 


222 


667 


356 



Table 1 J: Other 



Classification 



Strongly 

Influence 



Moderately 

Influence 



Slightly 

Influence 



superintendents 14 

SUPERVISORS 7 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 6 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 7 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 6 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 7 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 1 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 5 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 6 
P.T.A^ PRESIDENTS 1 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 5 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB* ARTS 7 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 1 



6 

1 

3 

0 

6 

2 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 



2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 



73 26 10 



TOTAL 
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-QUESTION II: Do you feel that the following existing minimum requirement 

are adequate for teacher certification? 



Table 2 A: 18 Semester Hours in Education for Elementary Majors 



Classification 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

SUPERVISORS 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL COM. CliAIEMEN 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 
COLLEGE TEACHERS- ED. 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 



TOTAL 



Yes 


No 


177 


48 


59 


26 


98 


37 


78 


20 


108 


28 


92 


9 


56 


7 


98 


26 


52 


13 


10 


12 


36 


37 


57 


9 


19 


19 


940 


289 



Table 2 B : 12 Semester Hours in Education for Secondary Majors 



Classification 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

SUPERVISORS 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 



TOTAL 



Yes 


No 


158 


65 


53 


31 


62 


59 


70 


34 


82 


52 


84 


18 


46 


16 


82 


42 


43 


19 


9 


13 


27 


43 


56 


12 


16 


20 


788 


424 
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QUESTION II: Do you feel that the following existing minimum requirements 

are adequate for teacher certification? 



Table 2 C: 



2 ^ S emester Hours in Practice Teaching for Elementary and 
Secondary Maj ors 



Classification 


Yes 


No 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


78 


144 


SUPERVISORS 


27 


61 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


34 


97 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


48 


54 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


52 


87 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


55 


78 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


33 


30 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


57 - 


59 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


21 


41 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


4 


18 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


3 


68 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


38 


30 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


7 


30 


TOTAI. 


467 


767 


Table 2D: 9 Semester Hours 


in Minor Subject 


Area for 




Major 




Classification 


Yes 


No 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


85 


137 


SUPERVISORS 


50 


33 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


70 


46 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


40 


62 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


100 


34 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


61 


42 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


46 


16 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


86 


40 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


37 


25 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


11 


11 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


8 


62 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS. 


24 


43 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


13 


24 


TOTAL 


631 


575 
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QUESTION 11: Do you feel that the following existing minimum requirements 

are adequate for teacher certification? 



Table 2 Et 18 Semester Hours In Major Subject Area for Secondary 
Majors. 



Classification 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

SUPERVISORS 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIG ELEM. 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 
college TEACHERS-ED. 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB . ARTS 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 

TOTAL 



Yes 


No 


105 


81 


54 


15 


81 


25 


43 


41 


84 


17 


50 


26 


31 


6 


58 


17 


37 


12 


14 


5 


48 


20 


32 


26 


23 


12 



660 303 



QUESTION 111: If any of the answers to question 2 were "no", where were 

weaknesses most noticeable? 



Table 3A: In Liberal Arts 



Classification Yes 

SUPERINTENDENTS 81 
SUPERVISORS 15 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 25 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 41 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 17 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 26 
PRINCIPALS-^PAROCHIAL 6 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 17 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 12 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 5 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 20 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 26 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 12 



TOTAL 



303 
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question III: If any of the answers to quest J.on 2 were "no", where were 

weaknesses most noticeable? 



Table 3 B: In Subject Field SnecializatJon 



Classification Yes 

SUPERINTENDENTS 122 

SUPERVISORS 36 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 35 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 64 

TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 34 

TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 49 

PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 18 

TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 34 

SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 25 

P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 11 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 50 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB* ARTS 50 

STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL _28 

TOTAL 556 



Table 3 C: In Knowledge about Education and its Processes 



Classification Yes 

SUPERINTENDENTS 73 

SUPERVISORS 24 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 48 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 26 

TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 27 

TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 15 

PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 15 

TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 25 

SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 13 

P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 7 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 30 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 7 

STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 16 

TOTAL 326 
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QUESTION III: If any of the answers to question 2 were "no", where were 

weaknesses most noticeable? 



Table 3 D: In the Development of Teaching Skill 



Classification Yes 

SUPERINTENDENTS 127 
SUPERVISORS 56 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 90 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 47 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 87 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 49 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 29 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 50 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 35 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 14 
COLLEGE TEACHERS- ED. 47 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 23 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 45 



TOTAL 679 



Table 3 E: Other 



Classification Yes 

SUPERINTENDENTS 16 
SUPERVISORS 4 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 6 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 6 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 9 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 5 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 1 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 2 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 4 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 2 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 6 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 2 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 2 



TOTAL 



65 
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QUESTION IV: Do you feel that the following existing prerequisites fo:: 

teacher certification in Massachusetts are necessary? 



Table 4 A : Amer lean Citizenship 



Classification 


Yes 


No 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


108 


116 


SUPERVISORS 


56 


31 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


85 


48 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


54 


48 


TEACHERS-P03LIC ELEM. 


91 


51 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


40 


62 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


42 


21 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


79 


46 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


25 


40 


P.T.A. PRESIDECTS 


12 


12 


COLLEGE TEACHERS- ED. 


27 


46 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB . ARTS 


15 


54 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


18 


20 


TOTAL 


653 


595 



Table 4 B: Sound Moral Character 




Classification 


Yes 


No 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


227 


1 


SUPERVISORS 


88 


4 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


135 


1 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


105 


1 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


139 


2 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


101 


3 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


63 


0 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


125 


1 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


63 


4 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


23 


1 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


60 


10 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS. 


58 


9 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


35 


3 



o 



TOTAL 



1222 



40 
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QUESTION IV: Do you feel that the following existing prerequisites for 

teacher certification in Massachusetts are necessary? 

Table 4 C ; Proof of Good Health 



Classification 


Yes 


No 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


220 


7 


SUPERVISORS 


87 


4 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


131 


4 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


103 


2 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


132 


11 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


91 


12 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


58 


5 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


109 


16 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


58 


9 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


19 


5 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


64 


11 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


62 


7 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


35 


3 


TOTAL 


1169 


96 



QUESTION VI: Should the State Department of Education continue a system 

of certification of teachers? 



Table 6: 



Classification 



Yes, 

No as is 



Yes, with 
Improvements 



SUPERINTENDENTS 

SUPERVISORS 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 
PRINCIPAL S-PAROCH.IAL 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 

P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 

STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 



3 


20 


204 


2 


15 


74 


3 


29 


102 


2 


9 


94 


2 


41 


100 


4 


29 


68 


0 


26 


37 


2 


46 


77 




10 


54 


6 


0 


67 


7 


3 


56 


0 


2 


20 


0 


1 


36 



33 231 



TOTAL 



989 
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QUESTION VII: From your experiences, to what degree do the following 

Influence in-serv ice teachers to keep up-to-date with 
new knowledge and professional techniques? 



Table 7 A: Te nure Standards 





Strongly 


Moderately 


Slightly 


Classification 


Influence 


Influence 


Influence 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


41 


72 


104 


SUPERVISORS 


26 


34 


28 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


38 


51 


43 


PRINCIPAI.,S-PUBLIC SEC. 


35 


34 


34 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


65 


47 


31 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


31 


37 


32 


PRINCIPALS-.? AROCHIAL 


37 


20 


6 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


70 


37 


15 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


14 


17 


33 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


10 


8 


4 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


20 


22 


31 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


30 


28 


8 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


10 


10 


18 


TOTAL 


427 


417 


387 



Table 7 B: Salary Policies 


Strongly 


Moderately 


Slightly 


Classification 


Influence 


Influence 


Influence 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


168 


54 


5 


SUPERVISORS 


77 


12 


3 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


103 


27 


6 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


77 


27 


2 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


116 


24 


3 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


72 


18 


12 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


48 


9 


5 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


100 


16 


9 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


49 


12 


4 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


20 


2 


1 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


45 


21 


6 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


60 


8 


1 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


29 


7 


2 


TOTAL 


964 


237 


59 







113 
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QUESTION VII: From your experiences, to what degree do the following 

influence in-service teachers to keep up-to-date with 
knowledge and professional t€»chniques? 



Table 7 C: Policies of Professional Associations 



Classification 


Strongly 

Influence 


Moderately 

Influence 


Slightly 

Influence 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


25 


87 


109 


SUPERVISORS 


21 


40 


29 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


16 


59 


47 


PRINCIPALS-PUBI :C SEC. 


13 


54 


38 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


2; 


60 


52 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


18 


50 


35 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


14 


37 


12 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


25 


65 


34 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


7 


22 


36 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


6 


8 


7 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


0 


42 


31 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


6 


38 


23 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


5 


18 


14 


TOTAL 


177 


599 


466 



Table 7 D: Local 


In-Service Workshops 
Strongly 


Moderately 


Slightly 


Classification 


Influence 


Influence 


Influence 



SUPERINTENDENTS 

SUPERVISORS 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC., 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 



87 


113 


25 


31 


42 


17 


62 


58 


14 


24 


64 


17 


56 


57 


31 


21 


51 


30 


27 


31 


5 


40 


66 


19 


27 


24 


14 


9 


7 


7 


24 


37 


12 


13 


37 


15 


13 


16 


9 



603 



215 



■EbIc. 



TOTAL 



434 
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QUESTION VII: From your experiences, to what degree do the following 

Influence in-service teachers to keep up-to-date with 
knowledge and professional techniques? 



Table 7 Et NDEA Institutes 



- 


Strongly 


Moderately 


Slightly 


Classification 


Influence 


Influence 


Influence 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


84 


103 


38 


SUPERVISORS 


19 


42 


26 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


24 


60 


42 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


54 


50 


9 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


22 


65 


45 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


35 


42 


17 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


19 


36 


7 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


32 


67 


24 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


17 


38 


19 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


5 


6 


5 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


17 


38 


16 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


24 


29 


12 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


15 


19 


4 


TOTAL 


267 


575 


264 



Table 7 F: Individual Initiative by Teachers 



Classification 


Strongly 


Moderately 


Slightly 


Influence 


Influence 


Influence 


SUPERINTENDENl'S 


150 


63 


10 


SUPERVISORS 


54 


33 


2 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


95 


31 


8 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


74 


29 


1 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM, 


102 


32 


7 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


82 


17 


5 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


36 


23 


3 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


70 


50 


4 


SCHOO COM. CHAIRMEN 


42 


18 


3 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


14 


6 


3 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


44 


23 


7 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


46 


15 


6 


STATE DEPT, OF ED. PERSONNEL 


24 


10 


2 


TOTAL 


833 


350 


61 



o 
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QUESTION VII: From your experiences, to what degree do the following 

Influence in-service teachers to keep up-to-date with 
knowledge and professional techniques? 



Table 7 Gt Local Resource Persons 



Classification 


Strongly 

Influence 


Moderately 

Influence 


Slightly 

Influence 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


53 


103 


65 


SUPERVISORS 


23 


38 


23 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


18 


73 


39 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


15 


61 


25 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


27 


61 


49 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


8 


39 


54 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


10 


39 


13 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


17 


58 


44 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


15 


20 


25 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


5 


10 


8 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


11 


43 


18 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


11 


31 


20 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


8 


20 


8 


TOTAL 


220 


596 


390 



Table 7 H: State Certification Policies 





Strongly 


Moderately 


Slightly 


Classification 


Influence 


Influence 


Influence 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


40 


65 


110 


SUPERVISORS 

r 


21 


32 


30 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


28 


54 


47 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


22 


29 


49 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


35 


51 


48 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


22 


27 


50 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


28 


21 


13 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


59 


46 


18 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


10 


12 


40 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


7 


12 


3 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


6 


12 


53 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


13 


24 


29 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


8 


6 


22 


TOTAL 


298 


391 


511 
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question VII: From your experiences, to vrtiat degree do the following 

influence in-service teachers to keep up-to-date with 
knowledge and professional techniques? 



Table 7 I: Other 


Strongly 


Moderately 


Slightly 


Classification 


Influence 


Influence 


Influence 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


13 


3 


1 


SUPERVISORS 


4 


1 


0 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


8 


1 


1 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


6 


2 


0 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


11 


2 


4 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


8 


0 


3 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


1 


1 


1 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


5 


4 


0 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


8 


1 


0 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


0 


1 


0 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


7 


0 


0 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


9 


2 


0 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 7 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


87 


18 


10 



QUESTION VIII: Do you feel that the following would lead to an improvement 

of criteria and/or practices of teacher certification? 

Table 8 A: Provide Flexibility in the Way Personnel are Certified 

(in Contrast to Rigid Across- the-Board Paper Requirements 
for Everybody 



Classification 


Yes 


No 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


187 


36 


SUPERVISORS 


60 


26 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


95 


34 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


84 


20 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


107 


33 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


73 


29 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


54 


9 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


103 


21 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


55 


11 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


20 


4 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


64 


8 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


65 


4 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


25 


12 



TOTAL 992 247 
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question VIII: Do yqu feel that the following would lead to an Improvement of 

criteria and/or practices of teacher certification? 



Table 8 B: Provide for the 


1 Certificat Ion 


of an Applicant In a Specified 


Field or Area, , 


Largely on the 


Recommendation of the Preparing 


College in a Program Which is Approved by the State Department 




of Education 




Classification 


Yes 


No 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


175 


43 


SUPERVISORS 


66 


21 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


98 


28 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


84 


20 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


112 


27 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


67 


34 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


48 


13 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


94 


31 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


51 


15 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


18 


6 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


65 


9 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


59 


9 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL __32 


6 


TOTAL 


969 


262 



Table 8 C: Provide as an Alternate Plan, 

by Examination 


the Possibility of Certification 


Classification 


Yes 


No 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


75 


137 


SUPERVISORS 


35 


52 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


45 


80 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


42 


60 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


58 


82 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


48 


52 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


26 


36 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


58 


67 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


45 


18 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


17 


7 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-SD. 


27 


42 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


46 


22 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


15 


22 


TOTAL 


537 


677 
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question VIII: Do you feel that the following would lead to an Improvement 

of criteria and/or practices of teacher certification? 



Table 8 D: 



Require All Public School Teachers Including pre-1951 

Teachers to Become Certified 



Classification 


Yes 


No 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


76 


146 


SUPERVISORS 


34 


54 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


31 


99 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


30 


71 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


63 


75 


TEAGHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


36 


65 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


25 


36 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


63 


59 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


24 


41 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


12 


11 


COLLEGE TRACHERS-ED. 


32 


38 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


24 


42 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


17 


20 


TOTAL 


467 


757 


Table 8 E: Require That All 


Teachers Become Certified 


Before B< 


Hired 


Classification 


Yes 


No 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


75 


146 


SUPERVISORS 


51 


36 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


72 


58 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


43 


60 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


83 


55 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


57 


44 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


31 


31 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


63 


62 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


27 


38 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


19 


4 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


47 


24 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


27 


38 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


28 


9 


TOTAL 


623 


605 
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QUESTION VIII ! Do you feel that the following would lead to an Improvement 

of criteria and/or practices of teacher certification? 



Table 8 F; Make the Completion of ^ Successful Apprenticeship (Beyond 
Student Teaching) Prerequisite to Full Certification as ^ 
Professional Teacher 



Classification 


Yes 


No 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


191 


31 


SUPERVISORS 


65 


25 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


91 


40 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


88 


18 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


82 


59 


TEACHERStPUBLIC SEC. 


67 


33 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


45 


16 


TEACHERS-PAROCRIAL 


81 


43 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


55 


10 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


20 


3 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


56 


16 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


46 


20 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


30 


7 


TOTAL 


917 


321 



Tables G; Provide a Type of Recognition for Master Teachers who Prove 

Themselves Outstanding on the Job 



Classification 


Yes 


No 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


199 


22 


SUPERVISORS 


79 


8 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


106 


26 


PRINCIPALS-iUBLIC SEC. 


100 


6 


REACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


114 


27 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


85 


13 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


56 


7 


TEACHERS -PAROCHIAL 


114 


10 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


58 


5 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


22 


0 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


66 


6 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB, ARTS 


67 


2 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


31 


7 


TOTAL 


1097 


139 







QUESTION VIII 



Do you feel that the following would lead to an improvement 
of criteria and/or practices of teacher certification? 



Table 8 H; Require the Periodic Renewal of Teaching Certificates on the 
Basis of Keeping up with New Knowledge and Professional 

Techniques . 



Classification 


Yes 


No 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


171 


50 


SUPERVISORS 


51 


36 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


77 


54 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


64 


40 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


68 


72 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


43 


53 


PRINC IP ALS-PAROCHIAL 


49 


12 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


89 


35 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


49 


15 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


20 


3 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


55 


15 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


57 


12 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


30 


8 


TOTAL 


823 


410 



Table 8 I; Provide for the Establishment of ^ Ri. :>resentative Body 

(Classroom Teachers , Scholars in £i Field, Specialists in 
Education, Administrators , and La3mien) Delegated Authority 
by the State Department of Education to Approve Teacher 
Education Programs , Constantly Evaluate Certification 
Policies and Act upon Individual Cases . 



Classification 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

SUPERVISORS 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SECo 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 
PRINCIPALS-PiiROCHIAL 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 
STATE DEPT. OF .ED. PERSONNEL 



Yes 


No 


180 


38 


71 


16 


111 


22 


84 


20 


116 


24 


78 


22 


52 


8 


97 


26 


59 


6 


20 


2 


62 


12 


58 


10 


33 


5 


1021 


211 



TOTAL 



QUESTION VIII: Do you feel that the following would lead to an Improve- 

ment of criteria and/or practices of teacher certification? 



Table 8 J: Provide for the Centralization of All Certification, e.g. . 

Adult Civic Education. Adult Basic Education and Vocational 
Education in One Department or Board 



Classification 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

SUPERVISORS 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
TEACHERS -PUBLIC SEC. 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 
COLLEGE TEACHERS -ED. 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS. 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 

TOTAL 



Yes 


No 


180 


29 


57 


26 


90 


34 


76 


26 


84 


48 


66 


26 


37 


20 


67 


52 


40 


21 


15 


6 


51 


12 


37 


26 


31 


6 


831 


332 



Table 8 K: Reduce the Number of Certificates to General Categories Such 

as Administrative. Teaching, and Special School Service Per- 
sonnel with Appropr;: ate Endorsements in Areas of Specialization 



Classification 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

SUPERVISORS 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 

TOTAL 



Yes 


No 


143 


69 


64 


22 


102 


29 


73 


30 


93 


41 


62 


37 


49 


13 


97 


26 


41 


23 


15 


4 


57 


8 


47 


15 


19 


16 


862 


333 
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QUESTION IX: Which kinds c£ public school personnel should have state 

certification? 

Table 9 B: Para-professional Personnel, e,g. Teacher Aides , Lay 

Readers , Interns in Training 



SUPERINTENDENTS 


42 


SUPERVISORS 


22 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


24 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


18 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


16 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


19 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


4 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


18 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


9 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


2 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


17 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


5 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


18 


TOTAL 


214 



Table 9 C: Supervisors and Specialists in Curriculum and Instruction 



Classification 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

SUPERVISORS 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 
TEACHrRS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 
PRINCTPALS-PAROCHIAL 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 



TOTAL 



iERLC 

L lataiiliKil 



Yes 

210 

82 

124 

92 

135 

92 

59 

118 

58 

23 

66 

56 

38 

1153 



mim 



QUESTION IX: Which kinds of public school personnel should have state 

certification? 

Table 9 D: Principals 



Classification Yes 

SUPERINTENDENTS 216 
SUPERVISORS 78 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 119 
PRINCIPALS-PU3LIC SEC. 95 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 137 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 88 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 62 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 121 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 55 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 21 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED, 68 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 47 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 36 



TOTAL 1143 



Table 9 E: Superintendents 



Classification Yes 

SUPERINTENDENTS 215 
SUPERVISORS 74 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. Ill 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 91 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 129 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 85 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 58 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 121 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 51 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 20 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 64 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 43 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 34 



TOTAL 1096 
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QUESTION IX: 






Which kinds of public school personnel should have state 
certification? 



Table 9 F: Guidance Counselors 



Classification Yes 

SUPERINTENDENTS 216 
SUPERVISORS 83 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 125 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 97 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 125 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 95 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 56 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 109 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 61 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 23 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 64 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 57 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL ^ 



TOTAL 



1149 



Table 9 G: Audio-Visual Specialists 


Classification 


Yes 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


130 


SUPERVISORS 


54 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


83 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


55 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


62 


JEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


51 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


23 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


43 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


25 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


15 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


38 


COLLEGE TEACHER-LIB. ARTS 


24 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


25 


TOTAL 


628 



iERlC 






QUESTION IX: Which kinds of public school personnel should have state 

certification? 



Table 9 H: Supervisors of Student Teaching 



Classification Yes 

SUPERINIENDENTS 170 
SUPERVISORS 80 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 117 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 81 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 137 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 94 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 57 
TEACHERS-PAROGHIAL 114 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 52 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 18 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 45 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIBERAL ARTS 51 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 32 



TOTAL 1048 



Table 9 I: School P sy cho log is t s 



Classification 



Yes 







SUPERINTENDENTS 195 
SUPERVISORS 68 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 110 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 84 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 95 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 72 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 45 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 94 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 44, 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 20 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 62 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIBERAL ARTS 41 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 35 

TOTAL 965 
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QUESTION IX: Which kinds of public school personnel should have state 

certification? 



Table 9 J: Teachers of the Handicapped 



Classification Yes 

SUPERINTENDENTS 208 
SUPERVISORS 80 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 125 
PRINCIPALS-PU3LIC SEC. 92 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 126 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 85 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 51 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 106 
SCHOOL COM. CR'AIRMEN 46 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 18 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 62 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 53 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 34 



TOTAL 1086 



Table 9 K: Substitute Teachers 



Classification Yes 

SUPERINTENDENTS 39 
SUPERVISORS 37 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 52 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 14 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 60 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 35 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 25 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 58 
SCHOOL COM. SHAIRMEN 18 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 12 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 30 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 22 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 17 



TOTAL 



419 
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QUESTION IX: Which kinds of public school personnel should have state 

certification? 



Table 9 L: Teacher of Adult and Vocational Education 



Classification Yes 

SUPERINTENDENTS 146 

SUPERVISORS 63 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 101 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 63 

TEACHERS -PUBLIC ELEM. 88 

TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 63 

PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 50 

TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 93 

SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 32 

P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 13 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 51 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 27 

STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 35 

TOTAL 825 



Table 9 M: Tax Supported Junior College Teachers 



Classification Yes 

SUPERINTENDENTS 155 

SUPERVISORS 71 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 109 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 84 

TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 119 

TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 80 

PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 49 

TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL. 101 

SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 41 

P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 17 

. COLLEGE TEACHERS'' ED. 33 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 21 

STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 29 

TOTAL 909 



QUESTION IX: Which kinds of public school personnel should have state 

certification? 



Table 9 N: Kindergarten Teachers (Certified Separately from Elem' 

entary Teachers) 



Classification Yes 

SUPERINTENDENTS 142 

SUPERVISORS 62 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 98 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 72 

TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 109 

TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 67 

PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 34 

TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 73 

SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 51 

P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 17 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 53 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 41 

STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 29 

TOTAL 848 



Table 9 0: Junior High Teachers (Certified Separately from Elementary 

Teachers 



Classification Yes 

SUPERINTENDENTS 104 
SUPERVISORS 50 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 76 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 59 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 108 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 61 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 33 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 70 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 46 
P.T.A. PRESDIENTS 18 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 40 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 33 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 25 



TOTAL 



723 
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QUESTION IX: Which kinds of public school personnel should have state 

certification? 

Table 9 P: Other 



Classification Yes 

SUPERINTENDENTS 13 

SUPERVISORS 7 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 9 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 0 

TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELElyf. 6 

TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 3 

PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 0 

TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 1 

SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 1 

P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 0 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 3 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 2 

STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 8 

TOTAL 53 



QUESTION X: Should parochial and other non-public teachers be included in 

State certification? 



Classification 


Yes 


No 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


181 


34 


SUPERVISORS 


62 


21 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


106 


22 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


73 


27 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


104 


32 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


79 


22 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


63 


0 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


115 


10 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


43 


17 


P.T.A. PRESDIENTS 


16 


4 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


53 


18 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


49 


18 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


30 


8 


TOTAL 


974 


233 



I 

t 
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QUESTION XI: Certain other professions have developed procedures for ad- 

mission, continuation, or advancement in professional status. 
These may or may not be linked to legal licensing procedures. 
Do you feel that the teaching profession in Massachusetts 
should take greater responsibility to develop standards and 
procedures for the admission and maintenance of professional 
status in teaching? 



Classificati-on 


Yes 


No 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


203 


16 


SUPERVISORS 


77 


8 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


117 


15 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


92 


11 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


117 


19 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


83 


9 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


53 


7 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


115 


9 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN' 


58 


4 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


20 


3 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


72 


1 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


57 


10 


STATE DEPT, OF ED. PERSONNEL 


33 


2, 


TOTAL 


1097 


114 



QUESTION XII: In terms of intellectual and scholarly capacities, pro- 

spective teachers should be drawn from: (Check your pre- 
ference as the ideal.) 



Classification 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

SUPERVISORS 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 
COLLEGE TEACHERS -ED. 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 



Total 


Upper half 


Upper One- 


College 


College 


Fourth Col- 


Pop. 


Pop. 


lege Pop. 


103 


84 


27 


38 


36 


10 


67 


46 


18 


61 


33 


8 


82 


46 


9 


43 


30 


19 


29 


26 


5 


68 


4“ 


5 


29 


20 


8 


10 


8 


3 


30 


24 


10 


22 


25 


21 


17 


11 


3 



Other 



TOTAL 



599 



436 



146 



34 
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qUESTION XIII: Should programs of preparation for teaching place greater 

emphasis on; (Rate in order of importance: 1, 2, 3, etc.) 

Table 13 A: Liberal Arts Background 



Classification 



(1) (2) 



(3) (4) 



SUPERINTENDENTS 

SUPERVISORS 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 

COLLEGE TEACHEKS-LIB. ARTS 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 

TOTAL 



Table 13 B: Specialization in 



Classification 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

SUPERVISORS 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB . ARTS 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 



83 


63 


47 


25 


24 


25 


33 


41 


33 


44 


45 


13 


37 


34 


30 


31 


32 


24 


17 


19 


12 


39 


45 


24 


20 


17 


12 


5 


5 


7 


20 


14 


23 


30 


25 


10 


8 


12 


9 


392 


376 


269 



Teaching 


Field 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


102 


73 


38 


52 


24 


8 


53 


44 


24 


51 


39 


11 


54 


46 


38 


52 


33 


13 


33 


15 


11 


64 


33 


21 


23 


19 


13 


12 


7 


3 


26 


22 


17 


31 


19 


12 


16 


12 


4 


569 


386 


213 



24 

13 
26 

2 

39 

11 

14 
17 

8 

5 

10 

4 

6 

179 



(4) 

8 

3 

11 



53 



TOTAL 
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QUESTION XIII: Should programs of preparation for teaching place greater 

emphasis on: (Rate in order of importance: 1, 2, 3, etc.) 

Table 13 C : Study about Education 



Classification 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


12 


21 


56 


122 


SUPERVISORS 


7 


9 


24 


46 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


10 


12 


42 


64 


PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 


2 


9 


29 


62 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 


9 


22 


35 


74 


TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 


5 


11 


18 


62 


PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 


8 


15 


14 


24 


TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 


15 


19 


36 


55 


SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 


2 


13 


9 


34 


P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 


2 


3 


6 


11 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 


3 


10 


15 


40 


COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 


7 


4 


9 


46 


STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 


__2 


7 


5 


20 


TOTAL 


84 


155 


298 


660 



Table 13 D: Supervised Practice in Teaching (e. g. , in Student Teaching 

or in the Internship 



Classification 



(1) (2) (3) 



(4) 



SUPERINTENDENTS 

SUPERVISORS 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 
TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 
PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 
TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 
P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 
COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 
STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 



82 


70 


56 


27 


25 


21 


63 


40 


24 


29 


18 


41 


72 


36 


25 


28 


21 


40 


18 


16 


19 


13 


32 


42 


24 


16 


14 


6 


8 


5 


31 


24 


19 


14 


19 


29 


12 


6 


14 


419 


331 


339 



12 

15 

6 

17 

8 

9 

9 

38 

5 
3 

6 
5 
3 




TOTAL 



136 
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question XIV: A key problem of institutions that prepare teachers is 

obtaining suitable situations and conditions for student teach- 
ing or the internship. Should the State Department of Education, 
the preparing institutions and the schools of the state create 
a mechanism to make such resources available to all preparing 
institutions — both public and non-profit? 



Table 14 A: By Paying the Teachers Who Supervise Teachers or Interns 



Classification Yes 

SUPERINTENDENTS 127 

SUPERVISORS 51 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 85 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 56 

TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 84 

TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 57 

PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 32 

TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 82 

SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 21 

P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 11 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 48 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 45 

STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL 22 

TOTAL 721 



Table 14 B : By Schedulir^ Orderly use of School Resources by 

Various Teacher Preparing Institutions 



Classification Yes 

SUPERINTENDENTS 103 

SUPERVISORS 43 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 62 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 51 

TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 69 

TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 53 

PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 42 

TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 66 

SCHOOL COM. CHAIRMEN 45 

P.T.A. PRESIDENTS 16 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 32 

COLLEGE TEACHEP.S-LIB. ARTS 35 

STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL _21, 

TOTAL 639 



o 
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question XIVl A key problem of institutions that prepare teachers 

is obtaining suitable situations and conditions for student 
teaching or the internship. Should the State Department of 
Education, the preparing institutions and the schools of the 
state create a mechanism to make such resources available to 
all preparing institutions — both public and non-profit? 



Table 14 C: Other 



Classification Yes 

SUPERINTENDENTS 25 

SUPERVISORS 7 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC ELEM. 7 

PRINCIPALS-PUBLIC SEC. 7 

TEACHERS-PUBLIC ELEM. 6 

TEACHERS-PUBLIC SEC. 6 

PRINCIPALS-PAROCHIAL 1 

TEACHERS-PAROCHIAL 2 

SCHOOL COM. CHAIRlylEN 6 

P.T.,A. PRESIDENTS 2 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-ED. 10 

COLLEGE TEACHERS-LIB. ARTS 7 

STATE DEPT. OF ED. PERSONNEL _5 

TOTAL 91 




IMBlHii 






REVIEW OF TRANSCRIPTS 



SAMPLE TRANSCRIPTS - SECONDARY 100 

Total Average Methods Hours - 27 
Average Hours (Sp. Ed.) - 32 
Average Hours (Academic Major) - 26 

Average Student Teaching Hours - 8 
In Service Teaching - 18 

Total Average Major Hours - 37 
Average Hours (Sp. Ed.) - 68 
Average Hours (Academic Major) - 33 



SAMPLE TRANSCRIPTS - ELEMENTARY 100 

Total Average Method Hours - 34 
Average Hours (Sp. Ed.) - 35 
Average Hours (Elem. Major) - 33 

Average Student Teaching Hours - 10 
In Service Teaching 12 

Total Average Major Hours » 47 
Average Hours (Sp. Ed. Major) 75 
Average Hours (Academic Elem. Major) - 37 
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NEW STAFF DATA FOR THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

1967-68 



A. WHERE DID NEW STAFF ORIGINATE: 



Origination 




Raw Data 


Percentage of Total New Staff 


Connecticut 




296 


2.55% 


Maine 




110 


.95% 


Massachusetts 




8029 


69.13% 


New Hampshire 




221 


1.90% 


New Jersey 




113 


.97% 


New York 




393 


3,38% 


Pennsylvania 




107 


.92% 


Rhode Island 




190 


1.64% 


Vermont 




64 


.55% 


Other States 




766 


e, 60 % 


State Left Blank 




1325 


11.41% 




TOTAL 


11614 


100.00% 


B. WHAT WERE NEW 1 


STAFF MEMBERS 


PREVIOUS POSITIONS: 




Positions 




Raw Data 


Percentage of Total New Staff 


Student 




4434 


38,17% 


Teacher-Public 




3514 


30.25% 


Teacher-Private 




442 


3.80% 


Teacher-Higher Ed 




130 


1.11% 


Ed Admln-Publlc 




105 


.90% 


Ed Admin-Private 




25 


.21% 


Ed Admin-Higher ''Ed 




11 


.09% 


Guidance 




78 


.67% 


Librarian 




63 


.54% 


Other Ed Work 




310 


2.66% 


Retirement 




6 


.05% 


Sabbatical With 




44 


.37% 


Sabbatical Without 




34 


.29% 


Business 




487 


4.19% 


Military 




69 


.59% 


Housewife 




703 


6.05% 


Other 




335 


2.88% 


No Response 




824 


7.09% 




TOTAL 


11614 


99.91% 



o 

ERIC 



C. PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL TEACHING FORCE WHICH ARE NEW STAFF: 20,61% 
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TEACHING PERSONNEL TRAINED IN MASSACHUSETTS 
Bulletin // 3, Mass. Research and Development 

Table l8 Students In Teacher Training In Massachusetts 



Percentage Increase 





1966 


1967 


Between 1966 & 1967 


Elementary 


2,880 


3,109 


8.0 


Secondary 


4,162 


4,505 


8.2 



Table 2: Men and Women In Teacher Training In Massachusetts 

Percentage Increase; 





1966 


1967 


Between 1966 & 1967 


Elementary 


381 Men 


463 Men 


21.5 




2,499 Women 


2,646 Women 


5.9 


Secondary 


1,785 Men 


2,008 Men 


12.5 




2,377 Women 


2,497 Women 


5.0 






Table 3: Fields of Preparation for Secondary School 


Teachers- In-Training 


Subiect Area 


1966 


1967 


Percentage Change 
Between 1966 St 1967 


English 


746 


745 


- 0.1 


Social Studies 


547 


550 


+ 0.5 


Physical and Health 
Education 


400 


475 


+ 18.8 


Mathematics 


369 


378 


+ 2.4 


History & Geography 


309 


362 


+ 17.2 


Natural Sciences 


259 


287 


+ 10.8 


Special Education 


168 


241 


+ 43.5 


French 


179 


211 


+ 17.9 


Guidance 


186 


194 


4.3 


Music 


125 


180 


+ 42.9 




3,289 


3,623 
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Table 4: Post-Graduate Placement Data for 

Comnleted Certification Reaulrements 


1965-66. College Seniors Who 


1967 


Position 


Number of 


Percentage 


or Activity 


Graduates* 


Graduates 


Teaching in Massachusetts 






Men 


657 


2,723 


54.9% 


Women 


2,066 






Teaching Outside Massachusetts 






Men 


330 


1,137 


22.9% 


Women 


807 






Continuing Formal Study 






Men 


207 


442 


8.9% 


Women 


235 






Otherwise Gainfully Employed 






Men 


89 


293 


5.9% 


Women 


204 






Homemaking 






Women 


136 


136 


2.7% 


Seeking Teaching or 






Non-Teaching Positions 


132 


2.7% 


Men 


33 






Women 


99 






Military Service 






Men 


93 


103 


2.0% 


Women 


10 










4,966 


100.0% 



*Not included in the figures in this chart are the graduates for whom no data 
were available. While the absence of information is regretted, there is no 
reason to believe that data about these graduates, if included, would skew 
the sample to any significant degree. It can certainly be surmised that some 
have entered the teaching profession. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT’S LEADERSHIP TO 
IMPROVE TEACHER EDUCATION 



A. Establishing minimum standards. 

B. Creating committees to study key problems. 

C. Organizing cooperation between school and preparing insti' 
tutions . 

D. Other (Please Describe) 





A 


B 


c 


D (Other) 


Alabama 


X — r 


X 


X 


Teacher-Education Council 
to discuss problems. 


Alaska 






Proposed 




Arizona 

Arkansas 


X 


X 


X 




California 


X 


X 


X 




Colorado 


Proposed 


X 


X 


Facilitating communications 


Connecticut 


' X 


X 


X 


among institutions. 


Delaware 

Dist. of Columbia 


X 


X 




State Advisory Council 


Florida 


X 


X 


X 


Coordinating Adv. Council 


Georgia 


X 


X 


X 


for Teacher Ed. 


Hawaii 


X 


X 


X 




Idaho 


X 


X 


X 




Illinois 


X 


X 






Indiana 


X 


X 


X 




Iowa 


X 


X 


1 




Kansas 

Kentucky 


X 


X 


X 




Louisiana 


X 


X 


X 




Maine 


X 


X 






Maryland 

Massachusetts 


X 


X 


X 




Michigan 


X 


X 


X 




Minnesota 


X 


X 


X 




Mississippi 

Missouri 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 


Contact of Dir. of Teacher Cert. 
& Col. Personnel 


Montana 


X 


X 






Nebraska 

Nevada 


X 


X 


X 


Dev. In-Service Educational 
Teachers. 


New Ham.pshire 


X 


X 


X 




New Jersey 


X 






New Mexico 


X 




i ^ 


X 


J — ^ 
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STATE DEPARTMENT’S LEADERSHIP TO IMPROVE TEACHER EDUCATION (Continued) 



New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 



Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 



A 


B 


c 


D (Other) 


X 


X 


X 


In-Service Progs., Dev. 
of New Programs. 


X 


X 


X 


No legal jurisd. but lend 
pos. assist, to colls. 


X 


X 


X 


New standards being studied. 


X 


X 




Re-evaluate teacher-ed. progs, 
every 5 yrs. & new ones on 
request. 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 






X 


X 


X 




X 


X 






X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


Guidelines dist. to higher 
insti. & coop, teach. 




X 


X 


Teacher Education Advisory 
Committee. 


X 


X 








X 




Research being done. 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 






X 


X 






40 

'■ .11 ... 1 


44 

( 


30 

I — 


12 

—A 



Total 
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STATE DEPARTMENT’S HELP IN PROVIDING LABORATORY 
RESOURCES FOR STUDENT TEACHERS AND INTERNSHIPS 



A. Reimbursing school systems for the reduction of load 
of teachers who supervise practice teachers or interns. 

B. Coordinating the placement of student teachers and in- 
terns from various colleges and universities in school 
systems. 

C. Assisting preparing institutions and schools to super- 
vise and evaluate the quality of the clinical experiences 
provided. 

D. Assisting with the judgment of qualification to teach 
for individual student teachers or interns. 

E. Other (Please Describe) 





A 


B 


C 


D 


E (Other) 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 






X 


X 


Being studied. 

Depends on the institution. 






Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist. of Columbia 
Florida 






X 


X 


\ 


Georgia 






X 




Reimbursing supervising teachers. 


Hawaii 




X 






Reimbursing supervising teachers. 


Idano 

Illinois 




X 


X 




Circulation of student teacher 












standards & close working relation- 
ship. 


Indiana 




Pro- 

posed 




X 




Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 






X 




Reviewing qualification of supv. 












teachers. 


Louisiana 

Maine 




X 


X 




Reimbursing supervising teachers. 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 






X 






Minnesota 






X 






Mississippi 






Pro- 

posed 







STATE DEPARTMENT’S HELP IN PROVIDING LABORATORY 
RESOURCES FOR STUDENT TEACHERS AND INTERNSHIPS (Continued; 





A 


B 


C 


D 


E (Other; 


Missouri 

Montana 










None 


Nel raska 
Nevada 




1 

i 


X 




Student teaching is the sole 
responsibility of Nevada’s only 
university. 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 




1 

i 






Inter-Council on student teaching & 
joint committee on teacher education. 


New Mexico 




X 


X 






New York 






X 


X 


Being studied. 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 






X 




College certification that their 
student teaching req. have been 
completed successfully. 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 






X 






Oregon 

Pennsylvania 






X 






Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


X 




X 




None 


Tennessee 

Texas 






X 


X 


No state plan. 


Utah 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Vermont 




Pro- 


X 


X 








posed 




X 




Virginia 






X 




Washington 






X 






West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 






X 




No state plan. 


Total 


3 


6 


22 


9 


14 






1 - ■ 






- -j 
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NATIONWIDE RECIPROCITY ARRANGEMENTS 



A. None - qualifications of out-of-state applicants evaluated 
individually. 

B. Special agreements with certain states based on mutual re- 
spect for each other's standards. 

C. Automatic recognition of candidates who are "NCATE" approved 
institutions. 

D. Agreements in regional associations of states. 

E. Other (Please Describe) 





A 


B 


c 


D 


E (Other) 


Alabama 




i i 

i X 


1 




Alaska 


X 


i 

i 






Arizona 


X 


1 








Arkansas 


X 










California 




X 


X 






Connecticut 




X 


X 


X 


1 


Delaware 




X 


X 


X 


Approved "Proposed Stands. Bull- i 












etin 351". 


Dist. of Col. 










i 


Florida 






X 






Georgia 


X 




X 






Hawaii 










^ 1 


Idaho 


X 








1 

1 


Illinois 


X 




X 


j 


j 


Indiana 






X 




1 


Iowa 






X 




If Iowa's standards are met. 


Kansas 


X 








• 


Kentucky 




1 

1 


X 




Recognition of state approved 






i 




{ 

J 


programs. | 


Louisiana 










X ! 


Maine 






X 


X 


If Maine's standards are met and 












student's college recommends. 


Maryland 




X 


X 






Massachusetts 












Michigan 












Minnesota 








i X 


X 


Mississippi 


X 




X 


! 

i 




Missouri 




X 








Montana 


X 










Nebraska 






X 


X 




Nevada 


X 






i 




New Hampshire 




X 


X 


! X 
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NATIOWWIDE RECIPROCITY ARRANGEMENTS (Continued) 



New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
So. Carolina 
So. Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

• 

Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 



A 


B 


c 


D 


E (Other) 




X 




X 


X 




X 




X 




X 


X 




X 


Anyone certified in another state 
with three years experience. 


X 




X 






X 




X 






X 










X 


X 








X 




X 








X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 








X 










X 




If history requirements are met but 
not automatic. 






X 




Reciprocity with states using "Prop. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Standards Bulletin 351". 


"Proposed Standards Bulletin 351" 
effective July 1, 1968. 






X 




X 


X 








If West Virginians standards are met. 


X 




X 




If Wisconsin* s standards are met. 


X 








1 

i 

\ 

\ 










1 


23 


14 


28 


13 


10 




1 






— — 



Total 
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NATIO>iWIDE APPROACHES TO CERTIFICATION 



A. The tabulation of college credits in terms of specified 
requirements. 

B. The approval of institution programs, prior to student 
enrollment with graduates of "approved programs" eligible 
for certification. 

C. The use of examinations to measure knowledge and ability 
to teach. 

D. Other (Please Describe) 




a 



i i 
1 





A 


B 


C 


D (Other) 


Alabama 


X 


X 






Alaska 


X 


Proposed 






Arizona 


X 


X 






Arkansas 


X 








California 


X 


X 


X 




Colorado 




X 






Connecticut 


X 


X 


X 




Delaware 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Dist. of Columbia 










Florida 


X 


X 






Georgia 


X 


X 






Hawaii 


X 


X 


X 




Idaho 


X 








Illinois 


X 


X 






Indiana 




X 






Iowa 




X 






Kansas 


X 


X 






Kentucky 




X 






Louisiana 




X 






Maine 


X 


X 


X 




Maryland 


X 


X 






Massachusetts 










Michigan 


X 


X 


X 




Minnesota 




X 






Mississippi 


X 


Proposed 






Missouri 


X 






NCATE Approved Programs 


Montana 








Compl. App. Prog, of 










Accredited Coll, of Univ. 


Nebraska 




X 






Nevada 


X 








New Hampshire 


X 








New Jersey 


X 


X 






New Mexico 


X 


X 






New York 


X 




X 


X 

— 


i 

i 

L 



* o 

I ERIC 
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HPP^ 



I 



i| 

I 
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NATIONWIDE APPROACHES TO CERTIFICATION (Continued) 



North Carolina 
North Dakota 



Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 



Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Total 



B 



C 



D (Other) 




o 

ERIC 






PAPERS AND CORRESPONDENCE FROM INTERESTED GROUPS 



O 



ERIC 
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SPECIAL CLASS TEACHERS: 

AN OVERVIEW ON EDUCATION, CERTIFICATION, AND ACCREDITATION 

advocated by 

Massachusetts Association for Retarded Children 
680 Main Street, Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 

February 1, 1968 
Background and Procedures 

Professional standards grow out of the unified goals and activities 
of individuals competent within their field (s). Members of a professional 
organization or of a combination of professional organizations identify 
competencies and develop standards for themselves. Tlie legal or extra 
legal application of the standards through certification and/or accredita- 
tion may or may not be a function of the professional organization. 

State education agencies affect professional standards in three ways. 
1.) The appropriate unit of instruction and curriculum is concerned with 
the competencies of professional practitioners and with contributing to 
the development of these competencies. 2.) State education agencies exer- 
cise the legal function of certification of educators working in public 
schools, and 3.) Recognition of flexibility in patterns and modes of pre- 
paration as indicated by increasing acceptance of candidates recommended 
by accredited institutions as having fulfilled basic certification require- 
ments . 



Certification and Accreditation 

Any discussion of professional standards should include a considera- 
tion of both certification and accreditation. Certification is granted 
to individuals regarded as qualified to serve in a specific professional role. 
Certification of special educators may come from two sources: 1.) a state 

may establish the minimum standards which an individual must meet to be 
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certified to perform a professional role in the public schools within its bor- 
ders, or 2.) a professional organization, by admitting to membership or var- 
ious categories of membership those who meet standards of competency, "cer- 
tifies” that an individual is qvialified to pursue a professional role. 

"Accreditation, as the term is commonly employed in education, is con- 
ferred or granted by professional organizations, associations, or institutions, 
or by an agency of the state, and applies only to institutions or programs 
within institutions." 

Certification ; 

Role of professional organizations . Some professional organizations 
admit to membership only those who meet certain academic and/or experience 
requirements. Membership standards developed by a professional organi- 
zation ma\y then become a point of reference for state certification. Since 
professional organizations tend to set standards above the minimum state 
education agency requirements, these organizations can provide the impetus 
to raise standards in the various areas of exceptionality. 

Role of the State ; The legal responsibility for certification of teach- 
ers for positions in the public schools within any state rests with the state 
education agency. In some states this certification may be recommended by 
a college or university, but the state retains legal responsibility for 
granting cert? ficaition. 

Relationships among agencies ; Certification standards should be de- 
veloped through the joint efforts of the state and local education agencies 
as the consumers and the colleges and universities as the producers of pro- 
fessional personnel. The state education agency should actively seek the 
advice of appropriate professional organizations in the development of certi- 
fication standards. It should be recognized that the development of certifi- 
cation standards is the mutual concern of the schools, the preparation insti- 
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tutions, and the professional groups concerned with mentally retarded child- 
ren. The dynamic nature of special education necessitates continuous 
study to ascertain the current reference of certification requirements 
and to assure that they remain consonant vrith increments in knowledge and 
changing philosophies. 

Accreditation 

Role of professional organizations; Accreditations standards for 
preparation programs properly originate with a professional body of 
individuals who are knowledgeable in a particular area of special education. 
This group should establish guidelines to be adapted by accrediting agencies. 

Of special significance is the need for communication among profes- 
sional organizations, colleges and universities, and state education agen- 
cies with regard to formulation and acceptance of standards for accredita- 
tion. 

Role of the Accrediting Agency; Because of the nature of special 
education, state activities in the field of accreditation definitely 
need to be supplemented and underguided by appropriate accrediting agen- 
cies for college and university teacher preparation programs. Region- 
al accrediting bodies which concern themselves with an institution’s total 
program and a national accrediting body which is specifically concerned 
with teacher education programs both have essential roles to play. 

Teacher Education Programs 

The institutions of higher learning to which the following standards 
apply are those which offer preparation for teachers of exceptional children. 
Exceptional children are defined as those children who have physical, intel- 
lectual, communicative, social, or emotional deviations to such a degree 
that curriculum modification and/or special services must be provided for 



them in schools. 



Organization and Administration ; Programs in special education 



should be a part of the administrative unit generally responsible for 
professional preparation of teachers within the institution. The 
general programs of teacheir education should be fully accredited. The 
special education program should be an identifiable and coordinated 
unit within the institution. 

The total range of resources of the institution should be available 
as appropriate, to strengthen the special education program. Teaching 
programs as well as laboratory, clinical, and demonstration facilities 
in medicine, psychology, social work, counseling and guidance, and 
other related fields should be used to strengthen the special education 
program. If programs in these fields are not available on campus, commun- 
ity resources should be used. 

The director of the special education department should be a special- 
ist in the education of exceptional children. He should be given authority, 
responsibility, and fiscal support necessary to implement the program. All 
specific programs of teacher education should be carefully organized and 
be approved through the institutions normal channels of curriculum and 
program approval. All of the programs should meet approval or accreditation 
standards of the state in which the institution is located. 

Student Personnel Programs and Services : Recruitment and selection 

of teacher candidates in special education should receive continuing atten- 
tion. In addition to meeting the institution's usual standards for admission, 
candidates should be carefully screened by the special education faculty. 

An effective orientation program should acquaint students with the several 
areas of special education and the opportunities and responsibilities in- 
volved in the profession of teaching and in special education in particular. 

A continuing program of screening and evaluation should assure that only 
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qualified candidates are continued in preparation programs and that stu- 
dents develop professional goals and attitudes. 

Faculty : Full-time faculty members should have full status as college 

staff members and meet all standards for preparation and experience general- 
ly held by the institution. 

A minimum in each special area for which accreditation is sought 
is one faculty member whose major duty is professional education in the 
special area. 

Faculty members offering professional courses which relate directly 
to the instructional program for children and youth in an area of exception- 
ality should have had appropriate preparation and related experience 
in that area. Institutions offering graduate training should have all 
necessary facilities for research and employ faculty fully competent to con- 
duct and supervise research. 

Curricula: There is apparent professional consensus that the prepara- 

tion of special education personnel should include a common core of know- 
ledge related to human learning » child development, differential psychology, 
language development, skills in psycho educational procedures and remedi- 
ation, and motor development in children. 

Students in all special fields should have at least introductory 
knowledge concerning characi;eristics , prevalence, educational procedures, 
research, and relevant resources for all major categories of exceptional 
children. In each area of exceptionality for which accreditation is sought, 
there should be provisions for at least the following content or experi- 
ence: 

a) nature, needs, and problems of children with the exceptionality 

b) methods and materials in the education of the particular group 
of children 

c) history, philosophy, and research relevant to the particular 
field and to exceptional children generally 
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d) a broad program of laboratory and field experiences 
Complete sequences for preparation of teachers should be offered 
regularly in a setting which provides an adequate library as well as adequate 
opportunities for practica and other necessary educational experiences. 

Summer preparation should be offered only in institutions with year round 
programs In the particular area(s) of specialization. 

Full-time residence study during undergraduate preparation is 
essential. A period of full-time residence study is also necessary at 
the post baccalaureate level for degree candidates or for persons who are 
seeking certification in special education at this level. The "shop- 
ping around" of non-degree-seeking persons desiring special education 
certification should be discouraged. An institution cannot asstjme re- 
sponsibility for the professional competence of such persons and should 
guard against undue mobility by requiring that the major portion of pre- 
paration be taken in residence before students are recommended to state 
agencies as having successfully completed a sequence of courses leading to 
certification. This demands a close working relationship between state 
education agencies and teacher preparation institutions. 

Summer preparation has an important place in continuing education 
and for the student in residence during the regular academic year. The 
full-time residence study of the person obtaining preservice specialized 
professional preparation should not, however, consist solely of stjmmer pre- 
paration. 

Practica; Contact with children should begin early in the student’s 
career and continue to increase in variety and intensity until the com- 
pletion of fomal preparation. Guided observation should constitute 
the initial contacts. Observations should be followed by demonstration 
and participation as an integral part of theroretical courses. Next 
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should come student teaching, characterized by thorough supervision from 
the sponsoring institution. This may be followed by a period of intern- 
ship with less supervision and more independence and responsibility 
and often with the intern paid a portion of a professional salary. 

Practica experiences should be preceded by or be concurrent with 
parallel course work. The student’s reactions to these experiences should 
not be overlooked as a continual screening and evaluation device. Prac- 
tica experiences should include contact with both normal and exception- 
al children, ctiildren of varying ages, and children in various educational 
settings. 

Student Teaching ; The program in student teaching should reflect 
careful and cooperative planning among various groups to assure the pro- 
vision of superior opportunities for preparation. Programs may be estab- 
lished in campus, community, or residential settings. The location of 
the setting is less important than the opportunity to work in adequate 
facilities with a master teacher who is qualified for this important role. 

The cooperating master teacher should have the ability and desire to 
work with student teachers and should evince the professional background 
and teaching competence necessary for his role. He should have completed 
an advanced academic program in his area of specialty, should possess 
any credentials appropriate to his specialty, and should have taught for 
at least three years in the special area in which he is preparing the 
student. 

Close and continuing guidance should be given the student during 
his student teaching experience. This requires that the college super- 
visor be allocated sufficient time to make at least two supervisory visits 
each month and that he have time and opportunity for conferences both on 
the campus and in the school setting. The student teaching assignment 



requires that the supervisor participate in various ways in the identi- 
fication of desirable teaching situations, in general professional growth 
programs for the students, and in evaluation and improvement of the total 
program, as well as in group conferences with the student and the cooperating 
master teacher. 

The college supervisor should have the skills and knowledge expected 
of the cooperating master teacher. In addition, his responsibilities 
require knowledges in all areas of general and special education and breadth 
of professional experience. A superior level of academic and practical 
competence is required of the college supervisor in. his role as general 
guide and coordinator for the student teaching experience. 

Facilities ; Facilities for preparing teachers of exceptional 
children should include: 

1) A library, meeting general accreditation standards , which in- 
cludes: a) a broad collection in the field of education and all 
standard reference material, b) an extensive collection in 
special education, and c) all standard works in the particular 
area(s) of specialization. 

2) Adequate curricula materials in education, special education, 
and the particular area(s) of specialization. 

3) Clinical facilities in such fields as medicine (including 
appropriate special branches), rehabilitation, speech correction, 
psychology, audiology, and remedial instruction. If not avail- 
able on the campus, such clinical facilities should exist in 
accessible communities and be utilized by the special education 
department in offering practice experiences. 

4) Community resources, including day school and residential 
school facilities for children at the preschool, elementary, 
and secondary levels; rehabilitation centers; social case work 
agencies; and diagnostic and treatment agencies. 



Certification of Special Education Teachers 
for the Mentally .Retarded 

Areas of Professional Competence : These guidelines for profes 



sional standards are concerned with basic areas of knowledge and experiences 



considered essential for the professional preparation of teachers of the 
mentally retarded. They are organized according to the following areas: 
a) historical, philosophical, and sociocultural foundations; b) behavorial 
development; growth, maturation, and learning; c) measurement and evalua- 
tion; d) instruction; curriculum methodology; and e) practicum; observa- 
tion, demonstration, participation, and student teaching. 

The guidelines should apply to preparation programs for all teachers 
of the mentally retarded. However, teacher education programs should 
reflect a recognition of both the similar and differing special educational 
needs of educable and trainable mentally retarded children. The areas 
of historical, philosophical, and sociocultural foundations; behavorial 
development, and measurement and evaluation would be similar for teachers 
of both groups. The areas of instruction and practicum should differ in 
content and emphasis. Similar differentiations may be made for the different 
age levels within these two groups. The teacher of the trainable mentally 
retarded should have methods, curriculum, and' practicum experiences speci- 
fically with trainable retardates, while the teacher of the educable men- 
tally retarded should have methods, curriculum, and practicum experiences 
specifically with educable retardates. 

Historical, Philosophical, and Sociocultural Foundations : The 

prospective teacher of the mentally retarded needs to develop understanding 
of: a) the historical and contemporary philosophical and social deter- 
minants of public education b) the historical and contemporary philosophical 
and social determinants of public education as they accomodate provisions 
for all exceptional children; and c) the multiple aspects of mental retarda- 
tion as a philosophical, social, psychological, and educational problem. 

Preparation programs for teachers of mentally retarded children 
should emphasize the sociological implications for learning. Reassessment 
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of present special class programs and reconstruction of these programs should 
be considered in view of new knowledge concerning the nature of culturally 
disadvantaged children and newer insights concerning how children learn. 

Behavior ial Development; Growth, Maturation, and Learning ; The pro- 
spective teacher of the mentally retarded must acquire a comprehensive and 
comparative knowledge and understanding of; a) the principles of child 
growth and development, including the biological and sociocultural deter- 
minants of growth, maturation, and learning; b) the implications of various 
kinds of exceptional development and behavior for growth, maturation, and 
learning and for reciprocal relationships between the exceptional person and 
other members of society; and c) the multiple implications of the various 
levels of mental retardation with respect to impairment in growth, maturation, 
and learning and with respect to their psycho-social impact (s) upon the 
mentally retarded individual, his family, and other members of society. 

Teachers of mentally retarded children need a systematic approach to 
teaching which has a strong conceptual base and is consistent with the 
learning characteristics of these children. The teacher should become the 
eliciting stimulus in the learning process so that the children become par- 
ticipants rather than recipients. 

Teachers of the mentally retarded should be able to work effectively 
with the parents of these children. This requires that the teacher have 
skills in interview techniques and interpretation of pupil progress and 
behavior. 

Measurement and Evaluation ; The prospective teacher of the mentally 
retarded needs to develop functional competence in; a) the use of various 
formal and Informal methods of appraising and communicating pupils' educa- 
tional status and progress, both in traditional academic areas and in other 
areas of school responsibility such as screening for Identification of 
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children with special problems or disabilities in cognitive, motor, sen- 
sory language, social, or emotional growth; b) the utilization of various 
types of clinical data which are relevant to special educational requirements; 
c) the utilization of a wide array of data for appraisal and educational 
planning for the mentally retarded; d) the evaluation of methods and materi- 
als to determine their effectiveness in meeting the instructional goals; and 
e) the utilization of and participation in research. 

Instruction; Curriculum - Methodology : The prospective teacher of 

the mentally retarded must acquire: a) the information and familiarity 
with instructional materials necessary for adaptation and modification 
of curriculum and instruction to the special needs of exceptional children 
at the elementary and/or secondary levels and b) the information and skills 
necessary for the development, organization, instruction, and evaluation 
a comprehensive curriculum content for mentally retarded children at de- 
signated levels of ability. 

The knowledge of and skill in evaluating and adapting the present and 
past curricula for the mentally retarded, including basic goals, objec- 
tives, and content, is essential. It should be emphasized that curriculum 
development and adaptation should be a continuous process, learning character- 
istics of children, and new knowledge. The teacher should have skill in 
organizing the curriculum for instruction, including the development of 
meaningful and appropriate units of experience. The teacher must be able 
to sequence the social and occupational emphasis of the curriculum according 
to the abilities and chronological ages of the pupils. Such sequencing re- 
quires knowledge and utilization of Community resources, including vocational 
rehabilitation and other agencies. 

The teacher preparation program should provide for the development of 
skill in systematic use of the various techniques and approaches now available 
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for teaching mentally retarded children, including the translation of 
learning theory to educational methodology. Attention should be given 
to areas of special classroom organization and management such as effec- 
tive grouping for instruction, pupil control techniques, daily and long 
range lesson planning, ai.:! .scheduling of activities. All school and com- 
munity resources should be employed to provide integrating, socialization, 
and learning experiences. The teacher should be skilled in the develop- 
ment and/or utilization of appropriate learning material, instructional 
media, and resources. 

Practicum; Observation, Demonstration, Participation, and Student 
Teaching ; The prospective teacher of the mentally retarded needs ample 
opportunity for sequentially developed and guided observation, demonstra- 
tion, participation, and classroom teaching with appropriate groups of 
mentally retarded children and, when deemed desirable, appropriate groups 
of other handicapped and normal ability children. 

Observation, demonstration, and participation experiences ; It is 
essential that the student have ample opportunities for extensive observa- 
tion, demonstration, and participation experiences with retardates of 
various ability and age levels and in a variety of settings. Such formal 
experiences shall be correlated with coursework requirements. It is 
important that these experiences be sequentially developed and be provided 
as early as possible in the student’s teacher preparation program. 

Student Teaching Experiences ; The student teaching experience is 
intended to provide a transition from the theoretical and abstract aspects 
of the teacher preparation program to the reality of the classroom. 

A combination of the following factors comprise the context within 
which the experiences of the student teacher will crystallize; a) the 
bases of cooperation between the school systan and the college or univer- 
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sity, b) the competence of the cooperating master teacher, c) the total pro- 
gram in the cooperating school system, d) continuous professional guidance, 
e) adequate college supervision, f) comprehensive student teaching experi- 
ences, and g) continuing evaluation and modification of all aspects of the 
student teaching program. All these need careful examination individually 
and in combination to assure the best approximation of an optimal learning 
setting for the student teacher. 

Cooperating systems ; There is increasing agreement among thoughtful 
educators and laymen that the community should bear a more direct re- 
sponsibility in the professional preparation of its future teachers. Imple- 
mentation of the program in teacher education depends to a significant 
degree upon active cooperation between the preparing institution and the 
ultimate employers of its graduates. Nowhere is this more evident than 
in the provision of facilities and personnel for the student teaching assign- 
ment. 

The realization of appropriate student teaching experiences is best 
achieved through substantial, realistic, and responsible participation in 
classroom situations which are comparable to those in which the students 
will eventually be expected to serve. Attainment of this goal requires that 
both the college and the community understand and carry out their respective 
functions, but the responsibility for initiating and continuing the search 
for appropriate community settings rests essentially with the college. In 
developing the foundations for such cooperation between college and community, 
there must be taken into account the necessity for the most careful explora- 
tion and planning, with adequate representation of all parties concerned 
college, school system, and community-at-large. 
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Among the issues on which working agreements must be developed are 
instructional philosophy and theory, principles of supervision, details 
of assignments, remuneration of master cooperating teachers, delineation 
of responsibility, and details of evaluation and reporting procedures. 

The selection of well qualified cooperating teachers is one of the 
most critical components of the teacher education program. The cooperat- 
ing teacher’s knowledge and experience in mental retardation, pedagogy 
and classroom management, and the formal and informal standards of the 
public school are instrumental in helping the student teacher translate 
prior learning and experience into constructive educational leadership. 
They will influence the direction, rate, and extent to which the student 
teacher will develop and implement an educational program for the re- 
tarded in the years following the student teaching experience. It is, 
therefore, imperative that careful consideration be given to process of 
selection. The following criteria are offered as guidelines in this task. 

1. The cooperating teacher should have demonstrated professional 
competency, as indicated by the approbation of responsible supervisory and 
administrative personnel based on; 

a) Evidence of a relevant educational program for mentally 
retarded children in his classroom. 

b) Evidence of social and academic growth in the classroom. 

c) Evidence of an environment conducive to Mental Her '’'h. 

d) Evidence that the teacher enjoys substantial professional 
repute among his colleagues. 

e) Evidence of the teacher’s ability to work with parents and 
auxiliary services. 

f) Evidence of the teacher’s active involvement with relevant 
professional organization. 

g) Evidence of the cooperating teacher’s ability to work with 
and supervise student teachers. 

h) Evidence of consonance between the college’s philosophy and 
that of the teacher. 

2. The cooperating teacher should have demonstrated professional com' 



petency through the achievement of; 
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a) Completion of appropriate academic program of preparation 
for teaching the mentally retarded. 

b) Fulfillment of state certification requirements for 
teaching the mentally retarded. 

c) Completion of a minimum of three years of teaching the 
mentally retarded, one at the level for which he is being 
considered. 

d) Masters degree or equivalent in advanced preparation in the 
education of the mentally retarded. 

Determination of the student teaching assignments must take into 
consideration not only the adequacy of the cooperating staff, but also 
the total program for the mentally retarded in the existing programs, 
including accomodations, facilities and equipment, the specific nature 
of the class enrollment, the extent to which the class functions as an 
integral part of the total school program. As much as possible, the stu- 
dent teaching site should be representative of special classes so that 
the student teacher will be able to effect a comfortable and effective 
transition into his own class. 

Continuing professional guidance: Provision must be made for helping 

the student teacher derive maximum professional benefit, from his observa- 
tions and teaching experiences. Such continuing professional guidance 
is facilitated by close communication between the student, the cooperating 
teacher, and the college supervisor. 

Adequate college supervision: The responsibility of the college for 

the coordination and supervision of student teaching activities is of pri- 
mary importance, and adequate time of college personnel should be allocated 
for this purpose. 

The complex nature and comprehensive scope of the supervisor’s 
task is indicated by the following Illustrative assignments: 

1. Instruction in curriculum and methods for the mentally retarded. 

2. Participation in the continuing search for and evaluation of 
student teaching sites and cooperating personnel. 
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3. Continuing participation in development and implementation of 
policies regarding student teaching. 

4. Continuing role in directing professional growth of the student 
through conferences and seminars. 

5. Responsibility for relating student teaching functions to 
the total program of professional preparation. 

6. Regular visitation program during the period of student teach- 
ing assignment for purpose of identifying special needs of the student 
teacher. 

7. Planned visits and preparation of progress and final evaluation 
reports for the student teacher. 

It is essential that the college supervisor have the skills and 
knowledge represented by the cooperating master teacher. The follow- 
ing criteria are suggested as guidelines in the selection of the super- 
visor : 

1. Experience as a teacher of the mentally retarded. 

2. Background of advanced preparation in special education, including 
programs for exceptional children. 

3. Understanding of current problems and practices in educational 
programs for exceptional children. 

4. Evidence of ability to synthesize the various components of the 
student teaching program. 

Comprehensive student teaching experiences : A comprehensive student 

teaching experience provides for sequential activities from the student's 
introduction to the group tb his full responsibility for management of the 
class. 

These activities would allow sufficient time for observation and 
study of children, for work with individuals and small groups, and for 



contacts with children in situations other than the home room, such as 
playground, cafeteria, gymnasium, home, and neighborhood. 

The comprehensive student teaching experience introduces the students 
to the professional role of a faculty member and to the resources avail- 
able for professional improvement and pupil services. 

Continuing evaluation and modification ; Continuing success of the 
student teaching program is dependent upon the extent to which there is 
on-going and systematic evaluation and modification of all aspects. This 
includes complete review of duration and sequence of assignment, adequacy 
of personnel and facilities, effectiveness of supervisory conferences and 
seminars, content of the student teaching experiences, and the evaluation 
of the student teacher *s performance. This should be accomplished with 
the cooperation of the critic teacher, the school supervision, principal, 
student, and college supervisor. 
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CERTI FI CATION FOR M SPECIALISTS 

One of the most important problems facing Audiovisual Media People to- 
day is certification. Eventually certification for the instruction-oriented 
Audiovisual Specialist will be a necessary reality. Today, it is a pressing 
problem, under serious consideration by a number of professional groups. 

WHY IS AUDIOVISUAL CERTIFICATION IMPORTANT TO EDUCATION? 

Administrators, whether doctors, judges, superintendents, or contractors 
want to know how well-qualified their specialists are, to do the jobs that 
need to be done. Certification is a tool - whether used in medicine, law, 
education or engineering. As a tool, it is used to ensure quality in the 
product of the profession. Through certification - or the specification of 
required training and experience - professional personnel will reach a desired 
proficiency in task performance. Through the use of certification standards, 
the administrator can be assured that his employees have been trained for the 
tasks to be performed. 

Yesterday, audiovisual specialists barely existed. Audiovisual materials 
existed. Audiovisual equipment existed. A few perspecacious individuals 
existed who were dedicated to the idea that these "audiovisual aids" could 
improve the quality of instruction. 

Over a period of time — and one is not sure whether to start with 
Socrates, Pestalozzi, or Edison, some men developed knowledge and skill re- 
garding the instructional effectiveness of audiovisual equipment and correl- 
ative materials. These men, and women, eventually brought educational tech- 
nology into focus for the rest of Education. Their story is long, was 
valiantly won, and heroically persevering. Their contribution to Education 



has finally proved to be of magnificent value. 

However, it has also created a problem. Now "everyone" wants to have 
and successfully use audiovisual materials and equipment - and only the few 
people who have been actively working in this field possess the necessary 
"know how" to properly use and successfully manage this new technology. The 
influence of NDEA, ESEA, and other federal programs has resulted in a wealth 
of audiovisual equipment and materials in the schools, and a dearth of trained 
people to properly use and manage them. 

Certification of trained audiovisual personnel will be a step toward 
matching the manpower need to the material supply. 

Yesterday, with little eiquipment and few materials, anyone could be ap- 
pointed to manage it. It was a small job and required little real effort. 

Not many people really cared whether the material was used or not. 

Today there is much material, many different pieces of equipment; it is 
in operation throughout the instructional program - and quite a few people 
care that it is used - and used correctly. 

Therefore, school administrators now require trained, competent audio- 
visual specialists to administer this rapidly expanding field and direct the 
proper use of this educational technology. 

Consequently, there is now a need for certification standards which will 
promote the adequate training of audiovisual specialists and give evidence 
that this training has been successfully attained. Audiovisual certifica- 
tion is as essential to audiovisual practice as teacher certification is to 
teaching. 

Certification of professional audiovisual personnel has been developed 
in a number of states. Audiovisual Instruction has carried reports on these 
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certification requirements as they became evident for several years. A 
compilation of these certification requirements was given, by states, as 
far back as the September, 1962 issue of Audiovisual Instruction . 

An examination of the certification requirements of eight of the 
states having audiovisual certification reveals a variety of criteria utiliz- 
ed to provide for certification. Some criteria is common to all, or most, 
states studied. For example, most states assume that audiovisual supervision 
is an administrative function, and therefore, the requirements for an ad- 
ministrative certificate is a pre-requisite for an audiovisual certificate. 

Most states require a Masters Degree in the field of specialty for the higher 
administrative posts. All states require 2-3 years teaching experience. All 
states provide a "grandfather" clause which recognizes previous experience in 
the audiovisual field - allowing for a "provisional" certificate to become 
"permanent" upon the completion of selected, additional course work. 

An accurate comparison of the criteria used by each state for audiovisual 
certification is impossible at this time due to the variances of the criteria 
used. For Instance, some states prefer to use s^;mester hours as criteria for 
measuring training while others prefer to state their training requirements 
in percentages. Some states are explicit concerning course work to be complet- 
ed - others are rather general. Some states separate the library function 
from the audiovisual functions - others mix the two. Some states provide 
certification standards for part time personnel - others do not. Some states 
recognize a difference in trainihg needs at the elementary level as compared 
to the high school and college levels - others do not make this distinction. 

The problem of making an accurate comparison Of audiovisual certification 
requirements is further compounded as the titles assigned to the audiovisual 
administrator differ and as the descriptions of this titled administrator vary* 



The attainment of audiovisual certification - in any state will require 
the overcoming of a variety of problems. To discover the problems, a plan 
must be presented. Reactions to the plan will reveal the problems. The co- 
operative solution to these problems should yield the long-overdue and des- 
perately needed certification of audiovisual specialists. 

A review of the literature on the subject of audiovisual certification 
reveals more questions asked than answered. It is time for a national plan 
to be presented. Let the plan provoke all of the questions. Let the 
question's be answered within the framework of the proposed plan. Let the 
framework modify its form and content on the basis of the answers it gains. 

Let action replace asking for action. 

The following plan has been proposed by the AAAVEd Certification 
Committee chairman. This plan features certification criteria for the Audio- 
visual Media Specialist of a district, region, high school and/or junior 
college. 

Nothing about this plan has, as yet, been approved. Under question are 
the divisions, the audiovisualists* title, and the criteria anl experience 
requirements listed. 

ifour recommendations for the acceptance or modification of this proposed 
plan are sincerely requested. With your reactions, the Certification Committee 
of the PEMS Commission may be able to draft a comprehensive plan for audio- 
visual certification criteria which may prove valuable to all states seeking 
audiovisual certification. Please address your recommendations to: 

Clark P. Shelby 

Certification Commitee Chairman 
Alhambra School District 
3001 West Hazelwood 
Phoenix, Arizona 85017 
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This certification plan reads as follows: 

The chief Audiovisual Media Specialist shall be a staff member who is 
directly responsible on a professional level for the audiovisual learning 
resources program in a school, school system, ^gional center. 

The following requirements must be met for certification as an Audio- 
visual Media Specialist: 

I. Requirements for the Chief Audiovisual Media Specialist for a 
a School District or Regional Instructional Materials Center. 

A. A Master*s Degree (or 30 graduate credits beyond the B.A.) 

B. A valid State Teaching Certificate and three years of 
successful teaching experience. 

C. Thirty credit hours in the following areas: 

1. 18 credits in Audiovisual courses including methods 
and selection, production laboratory, administration, 
and communications. 

2. 12 credits in the following areas (at least three 
areas must be represented in the courses taken) ; 

a. School administration 

b. Eleirientary Education 

c. Secondary Education 

d. Supervision of Instruction 

e. Psychology of Learning 

f. Library Science 

g. Statistics and Methods of Research 

D. At least two years of experience as,. an Audiovisual Building 
Coordinator or equivalent. 

E. Allowances 

1. Certificated personnel currently administering district 
or regional audiovisual programs may be granted up to 
five years to acquire these certification requirements. 

II. Requirements for the Building Audiovisual Media Specialist for 
High Schools and Junior Colleges. 

A. Master's Degree (or 30 graduate credits beyond the B.A.) 
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B. A valid state teaching certificate. 

C. Two years of successful teaching experience. 

D. 20 credit hours in the following areas: 

1. 12 credits in Audiovisual courses* including methods, 
selection, production, communication, and administration. 

2. 8 credits from: 

a. Secondary Education 

b. Elementary Education 

c. Psychology of Learning 

d. School Administration 

e. Research Methods 

f. Library Science 

g. Supervision of Instruction 

(At least 3 areas must be represented) 

III. Requirements for the Elementary School Building Audiovisual 
Coordinator 

A. Baccalaureate Degree 

B. A valid State Teaching Certificate and one year of successful 
teaching experience. 

C. 12 credits in the following areas: 

1. 6 credits in Audiovisual courses; evaluation, utilization, 
production, administration. 

2. 6 credits from: 

a. School Administration 

b. Elementary Education 

c. Secondary Education 

d. Supervision of Instruction 

e. Psychology of Learning 

f. Library Science 

g. Statistics and Methods of Research 

D. Allowances 

1. Certificated personnel currently functioning as Audiovisual 
Building Coordinators may be allowed up to two years to 
acquire these requirements. 

It is expected that, from the discussion surrounding this, or any plan.^, 
will come the problems to which we may find solutions. Even the solution to 
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these problems will be subject to question. 

However, these questions will be answered. Education's need for quali- 
fied, trained, experienced Audiovisual Educators must be met. Through the 
provisions of certification this need will be satisfied. 
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TO: The Commissioner of Education and the Board of Education of 

Massachusetts 

FROM: The Massachusetts Audio-Visual Association 

DATE: December 15, 1967 

We, the undersigned, respectfully submit this petition to the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the Board of Education, requesting consideration 
and approval for the addition of certification of Instructional Materials 
and/or Audio-Visual personnel in the public schools of Massachusetts, to be 
placed in effect at the earliest possible date. 

JUSTIFICATION : 

Due to the ever increasing professional and technological advances re- 
quired of quality education, it is felt that the minimum requirements listed 
below are urgently needed to standardize and upgrade the field of Instructional 
Materials Technology in Education as it exists at the present time. 

Many of the changes and developments taking place in education include 
the use of computers, information storage and retrieval systems, data process- 
ing equipment, television, teaching machines, programmed learning devices, | 

overhead projection, language laboratories and many other media utilized 
directly in the teaching learning process. The demands placed on the Instruc- 
tion Material and/or Audio Visual, by many school systems require him to 

possess a firm understanding of educational philosophy, psychology of learning, 

. 1 

elementary and secondary curriculum, communications theory and a wide variety | 

of technical skills. 

Many states are presently working on the problem of certification of 
Instructional Materials personnel. It :^?puld again seem advantageous for 
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Massachusetts to be among the first to establish minimum standards in this 
field. States that already have Instructional Materials and/or Audio-Visual 
certification requirements include: Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 

California and Florida. 

The requirements proposed herein are well in accord with and reflect the 
best thinking of leaders on the national, regional and state level and, the 
requirements of states already having Instructional Materials and/or Audio 
Visual certification laws. The proposal requirements only apply to those 
personnel now holding a full-time Instructional Materials and/or Audio-Visual 
position. The recommended requirements are as follows: 

I . General Requirements : 

A. One certified contract year of teaching experience in a state 
approved public and/or private school system, exclusive of 
student teaching. 

B. A Master's Degree with a major in Instructional Materials 
and/or Audio-Visual Education, (thirty (30) graduate 
semester hours plus a thesis or thirty-six (36) graduate 
semester hours exclusive of a thesis.) The thirty(30) or 
thirty-six (36) graduate semester hours to be fulfilled as 
specified under Section II. Specific Requirements . 

II. Specific Requirements : 

Thirty or thirty-six graduate semester hours in Instructional 
Materials and/or Audio-Visual Education to be distributed as 
follows: 

Required Courses : 

A minimum of three graduate semester hours to be completed in 
each of the following ten categories for a total of 30 to 36 
graduate semester hours. 

1. Educational Philosophy: 



a. Philosophy of Education 

b. Foundations of Education 
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Psychology: 

a. Psychology of Learning 

b. Learning Theory 

Curriculum: 

a. Elementary school curric»iium 

b. Secondary school curriculum 

c. Curriculum development 

Communications : 

a. Basic Communications Theory 

b. Group Dynamics/Human Relations 

c. Educational Research 

Administration: 

a. Design of Instructional Materials and/or Audio- Visual 
Centers 

b. A^inistration of Instructional Materials and/or Audio- 
Visual Centers 

Newer Media: 

a. Computer Technology 

b» Information storage and retrieval systems 

c. Data Processing 

Television: 

Television Production 

b. Educational Television Workshop 

Instructional Materials and/or Audio-Visual Production: 

a. Production Instructional Materials and/or Audio-Visual 
Materials 

b. 8inm or 16mm Motion Picture Production 

c. Basic Photography 

Basic Utilization: 

a. Use of Instructional Materials and/or Audio-Visual 
Materials in Education 

b. Laboratory in Instructional Materials and/or Audio- 
Visual Education 

Library Science: 

. Library Administration 
• S.chool Library Administration 

c. Basic Library Science 
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NOTE: 
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A Master s Degree, C.A«G.S«, Ed of D. or Ph«D«, T^th a major 
in Instructional Materials and/or Audio Visual Education will 
be. excepted in lieu of the previously stated requirements. 
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April 16, 1968 



Dr. William C. Gaige 
Director of Research 

Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education 
182 Tremont Street - 13th Floor 
Boston, Massachusetts 02111 

Dear Dr. Gaige: 

Thank you for your letter of April 15 with the enclosed 
questionnaire. I hope that you will accept my apologies for neglect- 
ing to reply to your earlier request. In all honesty, I feel that I 
am not qualified to address myself to the teaching profession as a 
whole, but only to that part of it concerned with audio visual and 
Instructional Biedia personnel. 

As far back as 1954 I appointed a committee representing the 
Massachusetts Audio Visual Association and the various state colleges 
to make a study of standards for state colleges as far as audio visual 
education was concerned and also to make certain proposals to the Board 
of Presidents. This committee also brought out the strong need for 
audio visual supervisors in school systems being included within the 
framework of the state certification program. Again in 1966, this 
Office with the assistance of the Massachusetts Audio Visual Associa- 
tion made a proposal regarding certification which was submitted through 
the certification office to the Commissioner of Education and Board of 
Education. I am attaching to this letter a copy of these suggestions as 
prepared for the Board. I am deeply concerned, as I know the members of 
the Audio Visual Association are, that the Massachusetts Advisory Council 
on Education give serious consideration to including audio visual and in- 
structional materials specialists in any revision or expansion of the 
certification law. 

For your information, I am also enclosing a copy of a series of 
standards on audio visual equipment, materials, and personnel for element- 
ary and secondary schools as prepared by the Association of Chief State 
Audio Visual Officers at Des Moines in 1965. These standards ware generally 
accepted in principle by the majority of state Departments of Education 
Including our own. Since the publication of these standards, there has been 
a continuous study made by the Department of Audio Visual Instruction of 
the N.E.A., and the Association of Chief State Audio Visual Officers, and 
at the national convention in Houston, certain recommendations were made to 
expand the standards to include school library facilities. I have one copy 
of the proposed standards available which I would be glad to let you read 
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at your leisure if you are interested in doing so. Presumably, the 
standards submitted in Houston will be sent to the individual state De- 
partments of .Education for their approval. 1 have found that using the 
1965 proposals have been extremely helpful to this Office in responding 
to requests for information from superintendents of schools and I anti- 
cipate that the new proposals will be equally acceptable because of the 
obvious trend throughout the United States to consolidate the services 
of the school library and the audio visual or instructional media pro- 
gram. In fact, this trend is becoming so evident that in any teacher 
training program serious consideration should be given to requiring both 
courses in library science and audio visual education. 

Sincerely yours. 



Kelsey B. Sweatt 

Coordinator of Audio Visual Services 
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TO: Miss Louise B. Forsyth, President. M.S.C.A. 

FROM: Mr. Albert C. Williamson, Chairman, Professional Development Committee 

SUBJECT: Report of Progress 

DATE: January 26, 1968 



The article "Certification - a Problem" which recently appeared in the 
Counselor's Notebook summarized, in general, the highlights of the activities 
of the Professional Development Committee to date. 

This report will merely add some detail to the information presented in 
the notebook, and, for the sake of brevity, will use outline form when possible. 

1. The January 16th meeting of the P.D.C. was attended by sixteen (16) com- 
mittee members, two (2) guest consultants and four (4) members of the Advisory 
Counsel for Counseling and Guidance. 

2. After reviewing letters by Mr. O'Regan and Mr. Williamson and the proposed 
article, the committee voted unanimously in reference to the matter of Associate 
Memberships. The vote was negative. 

3. Progress reports of sub-committees obtaining recommendations for certifica- 
tion proposals from various groups revealed the following: 

a. Experienced counselors - survey completed - work being collated. 

b. New counselors - survey completed - work being collated. 

c. Counselor educators - survey being carried out by Dr. David Cook, 
will be ready for February 13th meeting. 

d. Area associations - discussions completed by some groups already - 
others have been planned. Area association representatives requested 
to forward concise summary to chairman's sub-committee prior to 
February 13th meeting. 

e. Advisory Council for Counseling and Guidance - one meeting has 
already been held with the P.D.C. chairman's sub-committee. (Mr. 

Robert Archibald, Miss A;nne McNally, and Mr. Eugene Prior). The 
liaison sub-committee for the Advisory Council consists of Dr. 

William C. Cottle, Mr. Bernard White, Mr. Lee Chapman and Mr. Fred 
Pompeo, president of the council. 
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All sub- commit tee chairman and area representatives will make final re- 
ports to the P.D.C. at the February 13th meeting. Final proposals based on 
review and integration of all accumulated information will be presented to 
the P.D.C. at the March meeting. 

Final recommendations will be forwarded to the Executive Committee of 
M.S.C.A. prior to the March meeting of that body. (It is anticipated that 
the final proposals will be forwarded to representatives of the Mass. School 
Superintendents Association, the Mass. School Principals association and to 
the Mass. School Committee Association for their reaction, prior to the Annual 
Meeting of M.S.C.A. in May) . 

4. Guest consultant. Dr. Garland Fitzpatrick, Connecticut Department of Ed— 

^^^bioh, gave an excellent presentation, outlining the approach used in revising 
the certification requirements for counselors in Connecticut. 

The revision was initiated because of a change in attitude toward coun- 

' 

selors noted during school evaluations by visiting accreditation teams. 

Prior to 1957 students had positive, administrators had negative attitudes 
towara counselori^. Later, the exact opposite in attitudes was noted. Investi- 
gation results indicated a shift in the counselor’s interpretation of his role 
from being student oriented to being teaching-administrator oriented. Students j 

resented this. 

Students were found to want: 

a. More personal attention from counselors 

b» Counselors to know more (be walking encyclopedias) 

c) Counselors to be less preoccupied with the college bound student 
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In Connecticut the certification study approach was almost the reverse 
of the one used by the P.D.C. of M.S.C.A. A large number of professional 
people (160) were paid $100 each to participate in a study of certification 
standards. The results were fed to the Connecticut Department of Education 
which prepared alternate proposals for certification. These proposals were 
presented to the Connecticut P. & G. Association which accepted one proposal 
but rejected the other. The second proposal was rejected because: 

a. It contained no requirement for teacher certification and 

b. It was felt that the training institutions were not in position 
to supervise practicums involving 1,000 hours of experience. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick in retrospect admitted that our approach, having the 
proposals emanate from the counselors, was a more sound procedure. 

A full hour of questions followed Dr. Fitzpatrick’s presentation. 

5. Mr. John McGrail, Chief Certification officer, Massachusetts Department 
of Education, gave an excellent talk outlining the reasons why no action had 
been taken on the 1962 proposal by the Advisory Council for revising certi- 
fication standards. (Temporary shifting of jobs within the department, 
decision to review all certification standards after the Willis-Harrington 
report; setting up of the Massachusetts Advisory Council for Education). 

He pointed out that unless the law was changed, teaching certification 
would be necessary. He felt that the training institutions would not be 
able to adequately supervise laboratory experience for new counselors 
(1,500 teacher trainees in Boston schools at the present time, some practice 
teachers seldom see a representative from the training institution). 

Mr. McGrail expressed great willingness to work with M.S.C.A. He feels 
that M.S.C.A. and the Advisory Council for Counseling and Guidance can have 
great influence on M.A.C.E., an extension of the Willis-Harrington report 
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and that M.A.C.E. will have the ear of the legislature. 

6, The chairman reported on his attendance at a December 14th meeting of 
M.A.C.E. and distributed copies of a report on certification by Dr. James F. 
Baker, Assistant Commissioner, Massachusetts Department of Educatlc. 1 . 

He also reported on the work being done by the Massachusetts Association 
of Language Teachers In attempting to upgrade certification standards. They, 
too, are encouraging discussion of the problem at local area association. 

After the December 14th meeting the chairman forwarded a lengthy report 
of the activities of the P.D.C. to Dr. Llndley Stiles, Director of the 
Certification Study for M.A.C.E. Dr. Stiles was also presented with a copy 
of all study materials prepared for use by the P.D.C. 

The chairman will attend meetings sponsored by M.A.C.E. on February 
3 and February 6. 

The P.D.C. had voted unanimously to Invite Senator Kevin A. Harrington 
to the meeting at Framingham North High School on January 16th. 

The chairman reports with regret that Senator Harrington, perhaps due 
to his busy schedule, failed to attend this most Interesting and Informative 



meeting . 
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December 20, 1967 



Dr. Richard M. Millard, chancellor 
Board of Higher Education 
100 Cambridge Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Dear Dr. Millard: 

The Professional Policies Committee, an elected committee of the 
Newton Junior College faculty, respectfully requests that the practice of 
requiring our faculty members to meet the State's secondary school certi- 
fication requirements be reevaluated by the study committee of the Massachu- 
setts Advisory Council on Education. 

Last spring at your office, we discussed the uniqueness of Newton 
Junior College and one other junior college under School Committee control, 
in which the faculty is required by law to meet certification requirements. 
As we know, the qualifications apply specifically to high school teaching. 

I have discussed this marter with an official of the State Department of 
Education and believe that this topic is also under discussion between your 
office and Dr. Kiernan's. 

It is the hope of the Committee that the current legislation be 
amended to exclude Newton Junior College faculty from the current certifi- 
cation practice. 

We appreciate your past and continuing assistance in this matter. 

Sincerely yours. 



GM/bb 



George Martins 

Member, Professional Policies Committee 



CERTIFICATION AND EVALUATION 



All members of the faculty at Newton Junior College at the time of 
their original employment must present a statement of good health, based 
upon an examination as prescribed by the Commissioner of Public Health of 
the City of Newton, and signed by a physician approved by the Committee, and 
appropriate certification by the Massachusetts Department of Education, as 
Laq’.ired by law. 

Today, the responsibilxty for teacher certification in Massachusetts 
is vested in the State Department of Education. The Division of Certifica- 
tion and Placement is empowered to enforce, as well as to administer, its 
standards. It should be emphasized, however, that the state's requirements 
are minimal, and local communities still have the option of demanding higher 
standards of experience and educational preparation of their teacher candidates 
than those required by the state. 

At the present time minimum standards for professional appointment at 
the Newton Junior College are the same as those at the secondary school level, 
which are: 

1. Must be citizens of the United States. 

2. Must be in good health. 

3. Must be of sound moral character. 

4. Must possess a bachelor's degree, or higher earned academic 
degree, or be graduates of a four-year school approved by the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. 

5. Included with each candidate's program of undergraduate (or 
graduate) work there shall be a minimum of twelve semester 
hours in education courses, approved for the preparation of 
secondary school teachers by the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, which shall include: 

a. Not less than two semester hours in supervised practice 
teaching at the secondary school level.. 
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b. Courses in two or more of the following areas: 

Educational Psychology, including Adolescent Growth and 
Development. 

Philosophy of Education. 

Methods and Materials in Secondary Education. 

Curriculum Development in Secondary Education. 

c. At least eighteen semester hours of preparation in the 
major subject field or fields. 

All correspondence relative to teacher certification should be addressed 
to Mr. John P. McGrail, Director, Division of Certification and Placement, 
State Department of Education, 200 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. The 

I 

obligation to obtain certification rests with the individual who desires to 
teach, not with the school system or with the Department of Education* 
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II General Instructions and Interpretations Relative to Chapter 278 of the 
Acts of 1951, as further amended by Chapter 530 of the Acts of 1952 and 
Chapter 264 of the Acts of 1953 and the Requirements of the Board of 
Education Pursuant Thereto. 

1. The requirements for certificates established by the Board of Education 
shall be considered to be minimum requirements and nothing stated herein 
shall be construed to mean that local school committees may not impose 
higher requirements. 

2. Any person employed or formerly employed by a Massachusetts School Com- 
mittee prior to July 26, 1951, is exempt from the provisions of Section 
38G of Chapter 71 of the General Laws. 

3. Three years of successful teaching, supervisory or administrative exper- 
ience, appropriate to any certificate, may be accepted by the Board of 
Education in lieu of courses required for the certificate. 

4. The certificates issued by the Board of Education under these regulations 
shall be permanent certificates. 

5. A "temporary substitute teacher" as used in the law, is interpreted to 
mean one who has been appointed or elected to serve for less than a full 
school year. 

6. The term "normal school" as used in the law shall be interpreted to mean 
four-year normal school courses, effective September 1, 1956. 

7. Normal schools must be approved by the Board of Education. Normal 
schools outside Massachusetts may be approved by the Board if they are 
approved by the Department of Education of the State in which they are 
operated. 

8. Courses in education must be so listed in official publications or so 
described in official letters of the college or university. 

9. The two semester hours of student teaching required for teaching certi- 
ficates beginning September 1, 1956, is interpreted to mean only that 
part of the student teaching program which is devoted to student parti- 
cipation and independent practice. 

10. One semester of teaching under supervision will be acceptable in place 
of the practice teaching requirement. 

11. Requirements for teaching in a public junior college shall be the same 
as the requirements for teaching in secondary schools. 

12. It is permissible for a school committee to allow a teacher to teach 
outside the provisions of the certificate, provided that such teaching 
does not exceed 20 per cent of the full teaching program. 
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13. A secondary achool teacher may not devote more than 50 per cent of 

teaching time to subjects In which he or she is not qualified to teach 
as a major. 



14. The Board of Education reserves the right to revise these requirements 
if the need arises, on due notice given to school authorities in advance. 
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The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Department of Education 
182 Tremont Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

GENERAL LAWS RELATING TO EDUCATION 
Chapter 71 

AN ACT RELATIVE TO STANDARDS OF CERTIFICATION OF CERTAIN TEACHERS IN THE 
MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

SECTION 38G. The board of education, hereinafter referred to as the board, 
shall grant certificates upon application to teachers, principals, supervi-" 
sors, directors, school librarians, superintendents, and assistant superin- 
tendents of schools who furnish the board with satisfactory proof that they 
(1) are American citizens, (2) are in good health, provided that no appli- 
cant shall be disqualified because of his blindness, (3) are of sound moral 
character, (4) possess a bachelor ^s degree or an earned higher academic 
degree or are graduates of a normal school approved by the board, and (5) 
meet such requirements as to courses of study and semester hours therein as 
may be established and put into effect by said board; provided, nevertheless, 
that no requirements respecting such courses of study and semester hours 
therein shall take effect prior to three years subsequent to their promul- 
gation by said board. The board may adopt such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary for the proper conduct of its duties in granting such certifi- 
cates. 

No person fhall be eligible for employment by a school committee 
as a teacher, principal, supervisor, director, superintendent or assistant 
superintendent unless he has been granted a certificate by the board; pro- 
vided, however, that nothing herein shall be construed to prevent a school 
committee from prescribing additional qualifications; and provided, further, 
that a school committee may upon its request be exempt from the requirements 
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if this section by the department for any one school year when compliance 
therewith would in the opinion of the department constitute a great hard- 
ship in the securing of teachers for the schools of a town. This section 
shall not apply to trade, vocational, temporary substitute teachers or 
exchange teachers. 

(Last amended 1960, Chapter 333, section 1). 

(Section 2 of 278, 1951). This act shall not apply to persons 
employed or formerly employed by Massachusetts school committees on the ef- 
fective date of this act. (278, 1951; 530, 1952; 264, 1953). 

II. General Instructions and Interpretations Relative to Chapter 278 of 
the Acts of 1951, as further amended by Chapter 530 of the Acts of 
1952 and Chapter 264 of the Acts of 1953 and the Requirements of the 
Board of Education Pursuant Thereto. 

1. The requirements for certificates established by the Board of Edu- 
cation shall be considered to be minimum requirements and nothing stated 
herein shall be construed to mean that local school committees may not 
impose higher requirements. 

2. Any person employed or formerly employed by a Massachusetts School 
Committee prior to July 26, 1951, is exempt from the provisions of 
Section 38G of Chapter 71 of the General Laws. 

3. Three years of successful teaching, supervisory or administrative 
experience, appropriate to any certificate, may be accepted by 
the Board of Education in lieu of courses required for the certificate. 

4. The certificates Issued by the Board of Education under these regula- 
tions shall be permanent certificates. 

5. A "temporary substitute teacher" as used in the law, is interpreted 
to mean one who has been appointed or elected to serve for less than 
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one full school year* 

6. The term "normal school" as used in the law shall be interpreted to 
mean four-year normal school courses, effective September 1, 1956. 

7. Normal schools must be approved by the Board of Education. Normal 
schools outside Massachusetts may be approved by the Board if they 
are approved by the Department of Education of the State in which they 
are operated. 

8. Courses in education must be so listed in official publications 
or so described in official letters of the college or university. 

9. The two semester hours of student teaching required for teaching cer- 
tificates beginning September 1, 1956, is interpreted to mean only that 
part the student teaching program which is devoted to student partici- 
pation and independent practice. 

iU. One semester of teaching under supervision will be acceptable in place 
of the practice teaching requirement. 

11. Requirements for teaching in a public junior college shall be the same 
as the requirements for teaching in secondary schools. 

12. It is permissible for a school committee to allow a teacher to teach 
outside the provisions of the certificate, provided that such teaching 
does not exceed 20 per cent of the full teaching program. 

13. A secondary school teacher may not devote more than 50 per cent of 
teaching time to subjects in which he or she is not qualified to teach 
as a major. 

14. The Board of Education reserves the right to revise these requirements 
if the need arises, on due notice given to school authorities in advance 

15. A, Any certificate issued by the Board of Education may be revoked for 

cause. The Board may find cause for revocation by a majority vote 
at any regular or special meeting if it is found that: 
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a. The certificate was obtained through fraud or the mis- 
representation of a material fact. 

b. The holder of the certificate is professionally unfit 
to perform the duties for which certification was 
granted. Current membership in the. Communist Party 
shall be deemed conclusive evidence of professional 
unfitness. 

c. The holder of a certificate is convicted in a court of 
law of seditious or subversive activity in violation 
of a state or federal law, or of a crime involving 
moral turpitude, or of any other crime of such nature 
that in the opinion of the Board of Education the person 
so convicted discredits the profession or brings into 
disrepute the Massachusetts certificate. 

B. No certificate shall be revoked unless: 

a. The holder is notified by registered mail to the last 
address listed by the holder in the Division of Teacher 
Certification and Placement of the reasons for revoca- 
tion and attached thereto a copy of this regulation. 

Such notification must issue at least 30 days prior to 
the effective date of revocation. The holder of the 
certificate shall have 21 days from the date of the 
notification in which to request, in writing, a hearing 
before the Board of Education on the issue of revocation. 

If such a request for a hearing is received by the Board 

of Education, the Board shall set a date for such a hearing 
not later than 90 days after the date of the original 
notice of revocation. The holder of a certificate may 
be represented by counsel at such hearing. The hearing 
will be private but the certificate holder may present 
such witnesses as may be necessary to rebut the causes 
alleged for revocation. 

b. Within 30 days of the date of the hearing the Board of 
Education shall vote on the question of revocation of 
the certificate. If two-thirds of the membership of 
the Board shall vote in the affirmative the holder's 
certificate shall be revoked. The holder shall be noti- 
fied of the result of the vote by registered mail to 
the last address known to the Division of Teacher Certi- 
fication and Placement. 

C. Notice of revocation of certification shall be sent to all 
Massachusetts superintendents of schools and to the certifi- 
cation officers of every state within 10 days of the effective 
date of such revocation. 

D. No person whose certificate has been revoked under these regu- 
lations may again be certified in Massachusetts except by 
two- thirds vote of membership of the Board of Education. 
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Approved by the Board of Education at the Board Meeting of October 27, 1959. 
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TEACHER CERTIFICATION 

Section 38 G. Certification of teachers by board of education* 
Requirements » 

The second paragraph of section 38G of chapter 71 of the General 
Laws, as appearing in section 1 of chapter 20 of the acts of 1960, is 
hereby amended by striking out the last sentence and inserting in 
place thereof the following two sentences: — This section shall not 
apply to trade, vocational, temporary substitute teachers, or exchange 
teachers, or to teaching or administrative interns from an institution 
of higher learning in the Commonwealth, provided approval for che employ- 
ment of such personnel shall be granted by the department under such 
rules and regulations as it may adopt. As used in this section "teaching 
or administrative intern" shall be a student who has completed his prac- 
tice teaching requirements and seeks additional experience in part-time 
teaching or administrative positions. (Last am. 1965, 172). 

Section 38G of chapter 71 of the General Laws, as most recently 
amended by section 1 of chapter 333 of the acts of 1960, is hereby further 
amended by adding the following paragraph: — 

Upon the request of a school committee, any person who is not an 
American citizen but who otherwise qualifies under the first paragraph of 
this section may be certified by the board to the position of teacher to 
teach only the language of his country of origin; provided, that such 
person is legally present in the United States and presents to the board 
a copy of his declaration of intention to become a citizen of the United 
States, certified by the clerk of the court in which it was filed or a 
certificate from the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the United 






States showing that he has declared his intention to become such citi- 
zen. Any certificate issued under this paragraph shall not be valid 
after six years from the date of issue, and such certificate shall not 
be renewable. Service by a teacher certified under this paragraph 
shall not be counted as service in acquiring the status of serving at 
the discretion of the school committee, as provided in section forty-one. 



(Last am. 1965, 345). 
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